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The First Wblte Ian In Pennsylvania 
and in Lancaster Connty. 



There are probably not a half-dozen 
personB in this audience who can 
name the first white man who set his 
feet on the soil that to-day constitutes 
the great State of Pennsylvania. And 
yet that comparatively unknown man 
had one of the most remarkable, ro- 
mantic, and, I regret to say, tragic 
careers that ever fell to the lot of ex- 
plorer or discoverer in the New World 
or the Old. 

Why, you may ask, has the name 
ancl fame of this man, called by the 
historian, Parkman, "the dauntless* 
woodsman, pioneer of pioneers," not 
appeared long ago in all our histories 
aLd school books, to be known of all 
men? I will tell you. He was a 
Frenchman, who came to Canada, or 
New France, as it was called in tbose 
early times, with that noble and com- 
manding figure and explorer, Samuel 
De Champlain, who made his first 
voyage to America in 1603 — he made 
ten in all — founded Quebec in 1608, 
and, later, became Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Canada, where most of his 
life was spent, and where he died. 
With Champlain this young man of 
eighteen years came to America in 
1608; he never returned to Burope; 
the rest of his days were passed 
among the various Indian tribes ot 
Canada, New York,, the Lake region 
and Pennsylvania. Although acquaint- 
ed with many Indian dialects, he 
spoke no European tongue save his 
own. He wrote no books, nothing de- 
scriptive of what he saw and did, and 
it ifl only through his connection with 
the French officials and explorers in 

(5) 
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Next came an expedition which had 
its birth in the fertile brain of Gus- 
tavus Adolphufl of Sweden.and his able 
minister, Alex. Oxenstieme, and was 
commanded by Peter Minuet. It has 
been called a Swedish colony, and it 
was one, but of the capital required to 
set it afloat, half was subscribed in 
Holland, while most of the cargo 
and creA/ came from that country ,and 
nearly all the colonists, sixty in num- 
ber, were Dutch, the rest being 
Swedes, Finns and Germans. The two 
ships composing the expedition sailed 
late in 1637, and entered the Delaware 
in March, 1638, passing up the river 
as far as the mouth of the Brandy- 
wine. Here a debarkation was made 
of all who. were to remain, and the 
necescsary buildings for their comfort 
and safety erected. Seeds were sown 
and gardens planted. The first "per- 
manent" settlement on Pennsylyania 
soil was on tiiat spot, all that had 
been done before by the Dutch hav- 
ing been destroyed or abandoned. 

So much as to the early attempts 
at settlement within the present State 
of Pennsylvania. But an equally in- 
teresting chapter remains to be told 
of the attempts to gain and maintain 
compiece possession of this new land 
of promise. The Dutch Governor of 
Manhattan, New York, at this time 
was William Kieft. Some traders In- 
formed him of what was going on in 
the waters of the Delaware, and he 
Ic it no time in protesting against the 
action of the Swedes in occupying what 
he claimed was Dutch territory. He 
declared "The whole South River in 
New Netherlands has been many years 
in our possession, and has been se- 
cured by us with forts above and be- 
low, and has been sealed with our 
blood, which has happened even dur^ 
ing your vciwedes) direction of New 
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NetherlaxLcls, and is well known to 
you."* Minuet paid no attention to 
this protest, but proceeded to com- 
plete his fort; log houses were built, 
a large store of com was procured 
from the natives; meat was also col- 
lected and more land purchased, the 
latter extending from the head of the 
bay to the falls af Trenton. By July, 
Minuet, hx«Tlng secured a cargo of pel- 
tries In the way of trade, sailed for 
home, leaving twenty-four persons in 
his new settlement of Christina. Wil- 
liam Penn was not yet born when the 
Swedes began this settlement. It is 
true this colony of New Sweden did 
not long continue, but it marks a 
notable era in Pennsylvania history.' 
These Swedes appear to have been 
more liberal in their dealings with 
the natives than either the Dutch at 
Manhattan or the English at James- 
town, and presently secured much of 
the trade these nations had previously 
carried on with the Indians. 

More Troubles Among the Contending 
Nationalities. 

In 1635, the acting Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Captain West, having heard of 
the Dutch settlements on the Dela- 
ware, sent an agent with a few sol- 
diers up to Fort Nassau and took it. 
But this news having reached Van 
Twiller, the Dutch Governor of Man- 
hattan, the latter lost no time In send- 
ing down a force of soldiers, captured 
the intruders and sent them prison- 
ers up to Manhattan; later, however, 
returning them to Virginia, where 
tLey arrived Just as another English 
party was about starting up to their 
assistance. 

In 1640 another English party made 

•Jenkin's History of Pennsylvania; 
vol. I, p. 72. 

•Pennaylvania, Colonial and £^ederal; 
vol. I. 
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its appearance on the river. This 
time they came from the North, from 
the New Hay en colony, which had 
learned of the great profits that were 
being made out of the fur trade with 
Ihe natives. Late in 1640, a tract of 
land had been purchased from the In- 
dians^ \ ho were always ready to sell 
laod when anew purchaser came along, 
by Captain Nathaniel Turner, which 
included both sides of the Delaware 
at Passayunk, which is included within 
tne present site of Philadelphia, and 
where a fortified trading post was 
built. This settlement did not dis- 
turb the Dutch much, and was aban- 
doned within two or three years. 

The Dutch at last determined to get 
rid of the Swedes by force of arms, 
and causes were soon found for open 
hostilities. The result was that a 
strong force was sent from the New 
Netherlands in August, 1655, which 
captured the Swedish forts and ended 
forever all Sweden's sway on the Del- 
aware. From 1655 to 1664, a period 
of nine years, the Dutch remained in 
absolute possession. 

But even then there was trouble 
with Lord Baltimore, the owner of the 
province of Maryland, who, under his 
patent, claimed part of the territory 
lying on Delaware Bay, and sent an 
official at the head of a small embassy 
to require the Dutch to vacate the 
disputed country. Nothing further 
came of it at that time. 

Trouble of a more serious character 
once more arose when King Charle6,in 
1663, granted to his brother, James, 
the Duke of York, a patent for all the 
land "from the head of the Connecti- 
cut river to the source of the Hudson* 
and thence to the east side of Dela- 
ware Bay." * 

That grant included every acre of 



«Duke of York Book of Laws. 
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land settled, occupied and claimed by 
tlie Dutch and tbe Swedes since the 
discovery of those regions by Henry 
HuBon. It also meant war between 
England and the Netherlands. The 
Duke of York was at that time Liord 
Higsh Admiral of England, and prompt- 
ly sent a fleet against the Dutch pos- 
sessions in America — ^an expedition 
the latter were unable to resist. On 
the 20th of August, 1664, the flag of 
New Amsterdam was lowered. The 
hostile shipe soon appeared there- 
after in the Delaware, and, after some 
show of resistance on the part of Fort 
Amstel, that place also hauled down 
its flag, and all of what once had 
been the New Netherlands passed 
under EInglish control. 

But once more there came a change 
of ownership. War broke out in Eu- 
rope between England and the Nether- 
lands. In August, 1673, a very strong 
Dutch squadron appeared before New 
Amsterdam; resistance was in vain, 
and again the Dutch flag waved in 
triumph over the islana of Manhattan 
and the city was once more a Dutch 
possession. The Delaware colony was 
also giv^en up. The Dutch restoration 
lasted little more than a year. The 
war in Europe ended, and by the 
treaty of Westminster, 1673-4, Hol- 
land gave back to England her col- 
onies on the North and South rivers — 
the Hudson and the Delaware — and to 
that country they remained attached 
until the American Revolution of 1776- 
83 gave them to their present owners. 
B^om the foregoing we have seen 
what peoples came near or into Penn- 
ffylvanla waters and on her soil, and 
who made settlements there. Of them 
all we can single out no particular In- 
dividual who may be entitled to that 
honor. 
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The Real Pioneer Makes Hit Appear- 
ance. 

But I n<yw introduce a man, a Euro- 
pean, who, It can be »hown on proof 
that cannot be denied or set aside, 
traversed our State from ita present 
northern to its southern boundary, 
and then passed through the Province 
of Maryland, and down the Chesar 
peake Bay to where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Atlantic 
That man was Etienne Brul6 (Aye- 
tee-ane Brulay) a young Frenchman, 
who, a» has been etated, came to New 
France (Canada) at the age of 
eighteen years, and spent tne re- 
mainder of his life in Canada, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the regions 
further westward. It is of hdm a great 
historian speaks when he calls 
Champlain's guide and interpreter 
"The Dauntless woodsman, pioneer 
of pioneers." * Not mu<:h is known of 
Brul6's early life. He was bom at 
Champigny, near Paris, about the year 
1592. He came to America with 
Samuel Champlain. That intrepid ex- 
plorer and discoverer came to New 
France in 1608, on his fiT&t voyage, 
with the supplies for the colony that 
was to be founded at Quebec, on the 
St. Lawrence. He was one of eight 
out of the twenty who survived the 
hardships and sickness that fell upon 
the little colony during that hard Cana- 
dian winter. Champlain had made an 
earlier voyage to aie new world in 
1603, not as commander, however, but 
as an explorer, to spy out the new 
lands, open up trade with the natives 
and to advance the interests of France 
generally. Before his return he visited 
Vera Cruz, the City of Mexico, and 
the Isthmus of Pamuma, where "his 
bold and active mind conceived the 
plan of a ship canal across the 



■Francis Parkman. 
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I»thmu8." In all Champlaln made ten 
vcyages to America, the first In 1603 
and the last In 1633. He died In Can- 
ada. 

As Lieutenant General of the new 
colony, Champlaln had ample powers 
to carry on the work Intended. He 
could make war and treaties with the 
natives as the circumstances seemed 
to make those steps necessary, and 
undertake explorations and discover- 
ies. In short, his mission was to 
found a French colony and open up 
traffic with the Indians. He early came 
into contact with certain Indian tribes 
of Algonquin lineage who inhabited 
that part of New France, and especial- 
ly with the Hurons, who occupied the 
region of Lake Simcoe and the Geor- 
gian Bay. Before leaving for France 
he held by special appointment a 
meeting with that tribe, which had 
long been warring with the Iroquois, 
or Five Nations' Confederacy. In trav- 
eling toward the appointed place of 
meeting, Champlaln and his little 
party of twelve white men and sixty 
Indians was encountered by a band 
of Iroquois, when a fight enaued. A 
few musket shots by the white men 
sent the enemy about in wild dismay 
and the campaign for the time being 
w:;s over. Champlaln returned to the 
French settlements, but his allies had 
invited him to visit them at their more 
remote towns, and he agreed to do so. 

It was at this period that Brul6 ap- 
pears on the scene for the first time. 
Champlaln kept his promise and met 
his allies at the place agreed upon, 
taking with him the "young iad" 
6rul6. Only a part of the Indians 
had arrived, but, unexpectedly, an- 
other canoe load came in with the un- 
welcome intelligence that a portion of 
his allies were engaged in a desperate 
battle with a body of Iroquois war^ 
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riors, who had erected some strong 
defenses and were making a sucoess- 
ful resistance. The assistance and 
skill of Champlain prevailed, and the 
enemy were completely defeated. Fif- 
teen Iroquois warriors were captured 
alive; the rest were either killed or 
drowned. Champlain was able to save 
only one of the captives; the rest 
were doomed to be tortured and killed 
later, and one of them was -eaten. 

"The Call of the Wild." 

It was on this occasion that Brul6*8 
cLaracter for the first time came to 
the front. "The call of the wild" 
came upon him, and he expressed a 
desire to go with the Hurons to their 
homes when the other Frenchmen 
with Champlain returned to Quebec. 
Champlain wisely decided to grant his 
request in case the Indians would take 
him along. A Huron chief, Iroquet 
by name, had taken a fancy to the 
young lad and agreed to receive him, 
care for him in the Huron country, 
and return him to his friends in the 
following year, when another meet- 
inj was to be held, meanwhile treat- 
ing young Brul6 as his own son. But 
when Iroquet made his agreement 
known to the other Indians they re- 
fused to ratify his bargain. They 
feared the boy might be harmed, 
sicken and die, and then they would 
be held responsible for his death, and 
the French take vengeance upon them 
in consequence. Champlain rose to 
the requirements of the situation, and 
called all the chiefs together. He 
asked them what they meant by their 
refusal to take the boy with them. 
*\ 7 keeping your promise we shall 
become closer friends. If you do not, 
I will have nothing further to do with 
you," and more bold talk to the same 
effect. The boy said he would adapt 
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himaelf to their way of living, to their 
food and wild life, and, if sickness 
cam« upon him, it should be no cause 
for complaint. To all this the chiefs 
at length replied that they would take 
tLe young boy with them, but as a 
pledge of good faith would send one 
of their brightest young men with 
Champlain to Europe, to learn the 
French language, and, upon his re- 
turn, to be able to tell them all he saw 
and learned. Champlain agreed to 
the proposal, and a young Huron, 
nrmed by the French Savignon, was 
accordingly carried away with them 
and taken along to France by Cham- 
plain. There was to be a meeting in 
the following June, when the young 
Frenchman and Indian were to be re- 
turned to their respective friends. 

The transaction seems to show the 
wise forethought of Champlain. The 
necessity of good and trusty interpre- 
t>.rs was one of the supreme needs of 
all the peoples who founded colonies 
in America. Where the language was 
imperfectly understood there was al- 
ways room for misunderstandings.real 
or pretended. A correct knowledge 
of the Indian dialects could only be 
obtained by men, and especially young 
men, living for long periods of time 
among the natives. No man realized 
this more fully than Champlain. We 
are told that, in addition to Bnild, cer- 
tain other grown-up boys or men, 
named Nicolet, Marsolet, Hertel and 
Marguerie, were also placed among 
different Indian tribes to acquire a 
correct knowledge of their several dia- 
lects, between the years 1608 and 
1620. With tAiese young men at hand, 
communication between the French 
and natives was at once accurate and 
easy. Had the Quaker Government 
of Pennsylvania early shown like wis- 
dom, there would have been far less 
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cause for trouble and miflrunderatand- 
ings with the netives. Almost the 
only reliable interpreter Pennsylvania 
had in early provincial days was John 
Conrad Weiser, who when a lad had 
lived among the Iroquois. Every his- 
torical student remembers how, upon 
one occasion, Shekellamy, the wise 
and Just overlord or commiseioner of 
the Six Nations in Pennsylvania, in 
his old age lamented to Welser that 
the latter was now old and could not 
expect to live many years longer, and 
then there would be no one competent 
to take his place. It is true that some 
of the Indian traders at times acted as 
Interpreters, and, while their ac- 
quaintance with the Indian langua^pes 
was sufficient for purposes of barter, 
it was hardly adapted to meet the 
niceties of diplomacy, for which pur 
pose their services were mainly re* 
quired. 

Upon his return from France in thu 
following year, 1611, Champlaln quiet- 
ly set out to meet the Hurons, accord- 
ing to promise, accompanied by the 
young Indian hostage, Savignon. It 
was a Joyous meeting; Brul6 was wel- 
comeu with open arms by Champiala 
while the same welcome was extend 
ed to the young Huron by his tribes' 
men. Champlaln in his narrative 
says: "I saw also my servant, who 
vae dressed in the costume of the 
savages, and had learned the Hurou 
language very well." • 

He had also acquired a knowledge 
of the languages spoken by the Mon- 
tagnais, and other tribes near the Hu- 
rons. This knowledge was of ines- 
timaLle service to Champlaln. 
Brule on the Shores of Lake Huron. 

During his year In the wilderness, 
Brul6 had not been idle in other direc- 
tions. He went everywhere he pos- 



•See Champlain'a Narrative. 
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sibly could to learn tlie lay of the 
land, tlie number and condition of the 
natives, and tbe poMlbilitiea for trade. 
He aacended the Ottawa river from 
its mouth to its source, a distance of 
600 miles, and then crossed over to 
Lake Huron, being the first white man 
to see the waters of that great inland 
sea. In July of this same year, 1611, 
Champlain'fl oonferenoe with the In- 
dians closed. Two young Frenchmen 
rr-nalned with the Indians, but Brul6 
returned with Champlain to Quebec. 

During the ensuing four years, ttiat 
is, from July, 1611, to July, 1616, wo 
hear little of Brul6. All that is known 
is that, in accordance with Cham- 
plain's instructions, he made repeated 
excursions to the various Indian tribes 
in alliance with the French, learning 
all he could about the people and the 
country. 

The Five Nations, even at that early 
day, were a terror to nearly all the 
tribes between New England and the 
Carolinas, and westward to the Mis- 
sissippi. As Lieutenant Governor of 
Canada, one of Champlain's purposes 
was to draw as much of the fur trade 
as possible to Quebec and Montreal. 
The young men he sent among the 
different tribes were instructed to en- 
courage this trade in every way. 
Upon his return from France 
in 1615, Champlain found an immense 
concourse of Indians upon the site 
of the present city of Montreal on 
their annual trading visit, their ca- 
oes laden with the furs secured dur- 
ing the winter. All these Indians 
were enemies of the Five Nations and 
in close alliance with the Blench. 
They proposed to him a general cam- 
paign against that formidabl<e Con- 
federacy, and especially against the 
Onondagoes, one of the principal mem- 
bers of the Federation. They pro- 
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posed to assemble a force of 1,500 
warriors and i. 2ike the attack on one 
of the strongly fortified towns of the 
Iroquois, despite the fact that, to 
reach the desired place of attack, in- 
volved in the £^in£ and coming a 
march of 1,500 miles, by river and 
lake, through tangled forests and 
dreary wastes of swamps, with a mot- 
ley aggregation of savages who had 
no adequate supplies for such an ex- 
pedition, but had to be fed by the 
chance proceeds of hunting and fish- 
ing; the stout heart of Champlain en- 
tered into the enterprise.* 

On July 9, 1615, Champlain set out 
for the place of rendezvous accom- 
panied by only two white men and ten 
Indians. Of course, one of these whites 
was the trusted interpreter, Bruld, 
who was at that time receiving 100 
pistoles, something less than |200, per 
annum for his services.' All the al- 
lies having assembled, and all else 
bein£ in readiness, tbe army was 
about to set out on its roundabout 
march. How many persons composed 
it Champlain does not say, but the 
Frenchmen numbered only ten men. 
At this moment, however, came the 
news that another tribe with whom 
the Five Nations were also at war had 
decided to join the expeditioix with 
500 warriors. The matter had al- 
ready been discussed at Montreal, 
and Bruld and twelve Hurons had Eret 
out for their country to complete all 
the necessary arrangements and hurry 
these 500 to the scene of action by a 
fixed time. Brul6 had been success- 
ful, and the tidings now received to 
the effect that the Carantonnais, such 
was the name of the distant tribe of 
would-be allies, would join the main 



*See Winser's Narrative and Colonial 
History of America; Vol. 4. pp. 144-5. 

•Otis* Narrative of Champlain' s Voy- 
ages. Narrative of 1616. 
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force at the Onondagoes' town on the 
fixed day and take part In the attack. 

Champlain and his forces reached 
the Onondaso stronghold on October 
10, 1615. "The village was enclosed 
by four good palisades, which were 
made of great pieces of wood, inter- 
laced with each other with an opening 
of not more than half a foot between 
two, and which were thirty feet high, 
with galleries after the manner of a 
parapet, which they had finished with 
doable pieces of wood that were proof 
against arquebus shots. Moreover, it 
was near a pond where the water was 
abundant, and was well supplied with 
gutters, placed between the palisades, 
to throw out water which they had 
also under cover inside in order to qx: 
tingulsh fire.'" 

Some desultory fighting occurred 
soon after the arrival of Champlain, 
but no decisive action took place, as 
the arrival of the 500 auxiliaries with 
Brul6 was awaited. But the Indiams 
with Champlain, ever impatient of de- 
lay at the approach of battle, at 
length began an assault, which was 
repulsed. The Indians were dishearf 
ened, but under Ohamplain's direc- 
tions another attack was made on the 
place, which was also unsuccessful. 
Champlain himself received two 
wounds. The non-arrival of Brul6, 
with his 500 Carantonnais warriors,so 
disheartened Champlain's forces thai 
a retreat was decided upon and suc- 
cessfully carried out. But how about 
Brul6 and his 500 warriors from the 
lar away Carantonnais? They got 
away as soon as they possibly could, 
but were unfortunately delayed along 
the way and reached the scene of con- 
fiict at the Onondago town two days 



*Thi8 is the first part of Ohamplain's 
description of the fortified Onondagro 
town. See Ohamplain's Voyagres in the 
Narrative of His Expedition of 1616. 
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after Champlaln and his Huron allies 
had retired. There wag nothing else 
left for them with their Inferior force 
to do hut retire also to their own 
country. Of course, Brul6 had to re- 
turn with them. He was then a long 
distance from Canada with the fierce 
Iroquois between, and no Immediate 
prospect of getting back to Quebec. 
He made up his mind to make the 
be©l, he could out of his unfortunate 
situation and spend the winter of 1615- 
16 with his Indian friends In their 
palisaded town of Carantonan, their 
principal village.** 

The Carantonnals were Susquehan- 
nocks, located on the Upper Susque- 
hanna.^ 

Brule Explorea the Susquehanna 

Country. 

Brul6 was not the kind of a man to 
spend a long winter Idle In an Indian 
town. He knew his patron's anxiety 
to learn all about the tribes south of 
the country of the Dutch and the 
country Itself. He was now many 
hundred miles south of Quebec and 
In a region wholly unknown to white 
men. He was In the neighborhood 
of the Upper Susquehanna, and, in 

""The army of 600 men which Stephen 
Brule was to accompany from the Sus- 
quehanna district to co-operate with 
Champlaln In his attack on the Onon- 
daKO Fort did not arrive before that 
Btout palisade till two days after the 
repulse and retreat of the Hurons with 
the wounded French leader; they, too, 
retired, but kept up the war until they 
were totally conquered by the Iro- 
quois." — John Gllmary Shea, in the 
Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. 2, p. 108. 

""The fortified town of Carantonnals 
was the largest of the three towns of 
the Carantonnals. and its exact site has 
been identified as located near or on 
the top of what is now called Spanish 
Hill, In Athen township, Bradford 
county, Pa., about five or six miles 
north of Tioga Point, the Junction of 
the Tioga and Susquehanna rivers."— - 
Chas. A. Hanna's Wilderness Trail, Vol. 
1, p. 31. 
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getting there, had traversed' a part 
of New York no white man had ever 
seen before; He had heard his Indian 
friends often tell of a great river that 
ran southward, and he determined to 
explore It, and the various tribes of 
natives along the valleys drained by 
it. 

The Susquehanna is formed by the 
union of two streams, the North 
Branch and the West Branch. The 
former takes it rise in the Otsego and 
Schuyler lakes in New York, where it 
is sometimes called the Susquehanna. 
It runs southwestward to the great 
bend in Pennsylvania, returns to New 
York, turns to the left, and enters 
Bradford county in this State. The 
West Branch rises on the west slope 
of the Allegheny mountains, and its 
general direction is eastward, and, al- 
though nearly 250 miles long, Is in- 
ferior to the North Branch. The two 
branches unite at Northumberland 
and form the Susquehanna. It is 
about 500 miles long. It is conceded 
that the village of Carantonan, the 
home of this allied tribe, was located 
somewhere on the upper waters of 
the Susquehanna. 

As heretofore, in what still remains 
to tell, we are very largely compelled 
to rely on Champlain's own narrative 
of his voyages for what we know of 
Brule's travels and explorations in 
Pennsylvania. Champlain thus relates 
the adventures encountered by the 
French interpreter during the winter, 
after he was compelled to return to 
the Carantonan village, after the dis- 
astrous attack on the Onondago fort: 
"Brul6 made a tour along a river that 
flows in the direction of Florida, where 
there are many powerful and war- 
like nations, carrying on wars against 
each other. The climate there is very 
temperate, and there are a great num- 
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ber of animals and abundance of 
small game. But to traverse and 
reach these regions requires patience, 
on account of the diflftculties involved 
in passing the extensive wastes. 

"He continued his course along the 
river as far as the sea, also to islands 
and to lands near them, which are in- 
habited by various and populous 
tribes of savages, who are well dis- 
posed and love the French above all 
other white people. But those who 
know the Dutch complain severely of 
them, since they treat them very 
roughly. Among other things, he ob- 
served that the winter was very tem- 
perate, that it snowed rarely, and that 
when it did the snow was not a foot 
deep and melted immediately. 

"After traversing the country and 
observing what was noteworthy, he 
returned to the village of Garantonan, 
in order to find an escort for return- 
ing to our own settlement (on the St 
Lawrence)." 

He Had No Companions. 

It may be asked: Did Brule make 
thie voyage down the valley of the 
Susquehanna by himself. There is 
no evidence that gives even a hint 
that he had a companion. The Indi- 
ans then living in the valley of the 
Susquehanna, the Algonquins. were of 
the same linguistic family as the Iro- 
quois to the north, with whose dia- 
lects he was quite familiar; therefore, 
he could have had no difficulty in mak- 
ing himself understood by those he 
met on the Susquehanna and Chesa- 
peake Bay. Besides, the white man 
was not yet the obnoxious animal he 
became to the natives a century or 
more later. He was versed in Indian 
life through all its stages, and could 
take care of himself under the most 
adverse circumstances, as win be 
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Bhown later. As his main purpose 
waa to spy out the land, he no doubt 
went down on one side and came up 
on the other. An explorer does not 
return in his tracks when in search of 
something new. Such being the case^lt 
seems a certainty that he must have 
traversed our own county of Lancas- 
ter, settling forever the question of 
priority of this man's claim to being 
the first white man in our county as 
well as in our State. The evidence 
is so convincing that all the histor- 
ians whose works have been examined 
virtually concede him the honor. In 
fact, there is no denial. ^ 

It may be urged that this journey 
may have been made in a canoe, and 
not overland, and that, in such case, 
Brul6 floated down the river without 
having touched our county. Indeed, 
one writer,in speaking of the long trip 
from Carantonan to the waters of the 
ocean, speaks of it as having been 
made in a canoe. That view cannot 
be entertained for a moment. The 
winters then, in all probability, were 
as cold, if not colder, than now. The 
river was almost certain to be frozen 
over some time during the winter 
season, rendering progress in a canoe 
impossible. Then, again, there were 
falls and rapids and rough places In 
the course of the river, even aa there 
are now. That would have required 
portages in many places. How could 
one man have made these portages 
with his canoe unaided? Besides, the 
daily food requirements of the lone 
pioneer demanded that he should 
travel overland and not on the water. 
The idea that the trip was made by 
water and not by land is wholly un- 
tenable. 



"See Parkman, Shea. Hanna, Giess, 
Jenkins. Wlnsor, Slafter. Butterfleld 
and Suite. 
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He It Taken Captive. 

Bruld remained for some time after 
his return among his friends at Car- 
antonan,when he determined to make 
an effort to reach Quebec. This was* 
about ApriL 1616. Five or sixCaranton- 
nais volunteered to act as his 
escort and guides as far as the 
country of the Hurons. On the 
way they met a party of Iro- 
quois (Senecas), who at once charged 
Brul6 and his friends, who promptly 
took to flight The guides found each 
other and continued their Journey, but 
Brul6, who had kept aloof from his 
Indian friends in the hope of more 
easily escaping, found himself unable 
to return or go forward. For three 
or four days he wandered through 
the woods, half famished and almost 
hopeless, until at length he found an 
Indian trail which he followed, chos- 
ing rather to throw himself on the 
tender mercy of the Iroquois than to 
perish from starvation. Before long 
he came upon three Seneca Indians 
loaded with fifth. He approached and 
shouted; they turned, and, seeing him, 
would have run, but he laid down his 
bow and arrows, his only weapons, in 
token of peace. Upon coming to- 
gether Brul6 related his plight to 
them, how he had not tasted food for 
several days. They pitied him, and 
he wae offered the pipe of peace, and, 
after the smoke, he was taken to 
their village and feasted and made 
comfortable, but his arrival cre- 
ated a great stir, and great numbers 
quickly gathered to see him. He waa 
questioned closely. Where do you 
come from? What brought you here? 
How did you happen to lose your way? 
Are you not one of the Adoresetong 
(French), who are our enemies? He 
knew what he was up againat, and 
promptly began to lie. He answered 
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all the queries that had been mada 
to him as best he could, but waa par- 
ticularly anziouB to make them be- 
lieve he was not a Frenchman, but be- 
longed to a better nation than the 
French, and who were anxious to be 
their friends. But the wily Iroquois 
saw through his subterfuges. They 
fell upon him, plucked out his beard, 
burnt him with live embers and tore 
out some of his fingernails with their 
teeth — all this against the protest of 
their chief. 

It is very evident that all this was 
preliminary to the torture at the 
stake. Brul6 was a Catholic, but we 
nowhere learn that he was much 
troubled by religious scruples. But 
h«> wore upon his breast an Agnus 
Dei, attached by a cord to hi« neck. 
This was seen, and an attempt was 
made to take it from him; he resist- 
ed and said: "If you take it and kill 
me, you will yourselves immediately 
die — ^you and all your kin." The day 
was hot, and one of those thunder 
gusts which often succeed the fierce 
heats of an American mid-summer day 
was rising against the sky. Brul6 
pointed to the inky clouds as tokens 
of the anger of his Qod. The storm* 
broke, and as the celestial artillery 
boomed over the darkening forests, 
the Iroquois were stricken with a su- 
pem&tural terror. All fled the spot, 
leaving their victim etill bound fast, 
until the chief, who had endeavored 
to protect him, returned,cut the cords, 
and, leading him to his lodge, dress- 
ed his wounds. Thenceforth there 
was neither feast nor dance to which 
Bru]6 was not invited.^ 

A similar rainstorm is on record for 
a still more important occasion, near 
the same locality, one hundred and 



vParkman's Pioneers of France in 
the New World, p. 379. 
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aeventy-three years later, on August 
6, 1777, during tlie hard-fought battle 
of Oriskany. The day had been hot 
and sultry. "The distant rumblings, 
indications of a coming storm, had 
not been heard amid the roar of bat- 
tle. So intent were the contestants 
upon the struggle that they did not 
take notice of the thunderstorm until 
it broke upon them with great vio- 
lence. The heavy downpour of rain, 
the swaying of the trees and the 
great darkness arretted the work of 
death for about an hour."^ 

Reaches His Friends at Last. 

After several months' sojourn with 
these new "friends," he started for 
the country of his old friends, the 
Hurons, but before leaving the Iro- 
quois he assured them that he would 
bring about better relations between 
them and th€ French and the Hurons. 
Of course, he was well received by 
the Hurons,but he learned that Cham- 
plain had returned to Quebec, having 
left instructions for Bruld to continue 
his explorations upon his return. But 
he seemed to be tired of his recent 
hard experiences, and after remaining 
among the Hurons many months, he 
concluded to return to his own coun- 
trymen on the St Lawrence. So, in 
the summer of 1618, after eight years 
of continuous service in the wilder^ 
ness, he Joined his Indian friends, 
who were ready to make their annual 
trading trip to the French settle- 
ments, and on July 7 '^greeted Cham- 
plain at the town of Three Rivers, 
after nearly a three years' absence 
since parting with him in the Huron 
country, and related the story of what 
he had seen of distant regions and of 
what he had suffered in his journey- 
ings." " 

^^Faust'8 German Element in the 
United States. Vol. 1, p. 310. 
»Butterfield. p. 98. 
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Cliamplaiii also Informed Bruld that 
he was about to sail for France, and 
assured him that he would return 
with ample means in men and money 
and would suitably reward him. 

On the Shores of Lake Superior. 

It has already been stated that 
Brul6 traveled to the northwest, until 
he stood upon the shores of Lake 
Huron. But there and elsewhere he 
had met with Indians who had told 
him of a still greater sea beyond. 
Ohamplain was aware of these things, 
and had all along been hoping this 
was the great northern ocean. It was 
to learn the truth of these stories, and 
also to draw these distant natives to 
open trade relations with the French, 
that he urged Brul6 to undertake this 
new queel He was now accompanied 
by another Frenchman named Qren- 
oUe. It does not fall within the prov- 
ince of this paper to attempt to relate 
all these men saw and where they 
went. They traveled to the Falls of 
St. Mary, and presently stood where 
no white man had ever stood before, 
on the shores of Lake Superior. It 
was the "North Sea" the Indians had 
been for years telling Ohamplain and 
Brul6 about, the object of their hopes, 
the way that was to lead to China, 
but alas, for theee hopes, the water 
was fresh! A long time was passed 
in explorations in the vicinity, and 
then the return trip was made, Brul6 
reaching Quebec July 2, 1623. 

Champlain not having returned 
from Europe, Brul6, that same sum- 
mer, returned to the Huron country 
to make further discoveries. The 
year 1626 found Brul6 among a tribe 
of Indiana called Alliwandarons,which 
he had not visited b^ore. For sev- 
eral years Brul6 was each season 
passing to and fro between the French 
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settiementB and the Huron and other 
native tribes. 

He Leaves the French Service. 

Our narrative is drawing to a close. 
We come now to a time when the ca 
reer of Brul6 underwent a change. 
Trouble had been brewing in Europe. 
Hostilitiee broke out between France 
and England, owing largely to relig- 
ious complications, and, as a result^ in 
1629 an English squadron was sent 
into the St. Lawrence to capture the 
French settlements, under the com- 
mand of Captain David Kirk. He 
captured a large quantity of food sup- 
pliee which had just arrived from 
Fr%nce, and there was great distress 
and want. Parkman says: "Seven 
ounces of pounded peas were now the 
daily food of each, and at the end of 
May even this failed. Men, women 
and children betook thenuBelves to 
the woods, gathering acorns and grub- 
bing up roots. Some Joined the Hu- 
rons and Algonquins; some wandered 
toward the Abenakis in Maine. There 
was scarcely one who would not have 
hailed the English deliverers.'* 

Four Frenchmen were among the 
number who went over to the Eng- 
lish; they were Etienne Brul6, Nich- 
olae Marsolt, Pierre Raye and Baillif. 
Thirteen others were induced to re- 
main and live under English rule. 
Bruld has been censured for having 
aided the English veseels in ascend- 
ing the river. There is a bitter as- 
sault on him in the last edition of 
Champlain's voyages, issued in 1632. 
but it is not from the hand of Cham- 
plain himself. Here are the words: 
"It was a very bad example to send 
persons of such bad morals as the 
interpreter Brul6 among the Indians, 



^•Parkman'8 Pioneers of France in 
the New World, pp. 406-406. 
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who received a salary of one hundred 
pistoles a year, to urge the savages 
to trade with us. Such characters 
ought to have been severely cha8>ti8ed, 
for it was recognized the man was 
vicious and licentious; but what will 
not be the mischief wrought by the 
hope of gain which cpmeth before 
every consideration?" Surely Cham- 
plain could not have written that, for 
it condemns his own action. The 
place was taken; all the French pris- 
oners who were seized were sent to 
England. It was a matter of living 
at liberty under English rule or of 
going as a prisoner to England. Then 
again for a period of twenty-one years 
— ^1608 to 1629 — Bruld had served 
Champlain with dog-like fidelity. Most 
of that time he lived among savages, 
living like them on the products of 
the woods and streams. His services 
to France were greater than those of 
aoiy other Frenchman, save Cham- 
plain himself. What was his recom- 
pense? Less than $200 annually for 
a few years. Besides, he was not an 
enlisted soldier, and when the French 
towns were captured he had a right 
to look out for himself. Were not 
Frenchmen of noble lineage at the 
same time serving in armdes that 
were fighting those of France? The 
charge that he was a bad man had 
never before been made. We have 
seen that he was Champlaln's most 
trusted agent, always reliable and to 
be relied upon. He simply made the 
best of a bad situation, and gave him- 
self the benefit of the doubt, if he had 
one. Besides, there is no evidence 
that he rendered further assistance 
to the English. In a few years a 
treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween Elngland and Franco, and New 
France was turned over to her found- 
ers, the French. 
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The closing chapter of our story 
has been reached. It is brief and 
tragic. After what had occurred. It 
was, of course, impossible that Brul6 
should seek or eyen desire further 
service nder the French Govem- 
Vient. He had now reached the ace 
of thirty-six years, eighteen of which 
had been passed almost exclusively 
among the Indians. To all intents 
and purposes he had become like one 
of them. It was only a few months 
which he from time to time spent In 
Quebec and other French towns. He 
was as fully qualified to spend a 
month or a year in the wilderness as 
any living man, red or white, between 
the St Lawrence and the Delaware. 

His Tragic Fate. 

He took up a residence among his 
life-long associates, the Hurons, in 
their village of Toanche, the exact lo- 
cality of which has not been deter- 
mined, but which seems to have been 
his favorite resort when with the 
savages. Here he was barbarously 
and treacherously murdered by his 
former friends, the Hurons, to whom 
he had been of immense service for 
so many years. The reason for this 
bloodthirsty deed is not known. 
Whether he had given some uni>ar- 
donable offense to his life-long friends, 
whether the deed was incited by out- 
side agencies, or whether it occurred 
in some drunken* orgie, it is impos- 
sible to tell. He was clubbed to 
death. But his foul assassins did not 
stop there. In their uncontrollable 
ferocity to take revenge on their hap- 
less victim they feasted on his lifeless 
remains. It may fairly be inferred 
that Brul6 was neither better nor 
worse than the hundreds of others 
who, like him, have spent their lives 
among the savages of America, but It 
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is unfair to cast slurs upon his mem- 
ory,as lias been done by a few writers, 
without proof. A Pennsylvania writer 
with no better sources of information 
than anyone else has this fling at 
him: "Yet a man, it would appear, of 
qualities not all heroic." " From some 
of his contemporaries who knew him 
best, and were associated with him, 
we get different reports. From the Jes- 
uit missionary, John de Brebuef, who 
was associated with him for a period of 
seven years, we get this: "I also saw 
the place where the poor Etienne 
Brul6 had been barbarously mur- 
dered." Evidently the good father 
bore no ill will towards his old com- 
panion, or he would not have spoken 
so sympathetically of him." Here is 
another reference to him by one who 
knew him well. Friar Segard: "Finally 
this unfortunate Bruld was con- 
demned to death and eaten by the 
Hurons, whom he had so long served 
as Interpreter, and all for a hatred 
they had conceived against him, for I 
do not know what fault he had com- 
mitted with respect to them. He had 
dwelt with them a great many years, 
lived almost as they did and ser- 
ve1 as interpreter to the French, 
and after all that, he had gained 
for all recompense only a painful 
death, and a sad, unfortunate end. I 
pray God to have mercy on him and 
U> have pity on his soul.'* 

Historians do not use that kind 
of language toward bad men, and 
good Franciscan Father Segard 
would not have done so had he be- 
lieved Brul6 to have been a bad man. 

But their cruel deed brought con- 
sternation and dread even to the 



^'Howard M. Jenkins, Pennsylvania 
Colonial and Federal, Vol. 1, p. 35. 

^'Relations des Hurons, pp. 28-29. 

^•Father Gabriel Segard's History of 
Canada. 
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hearts of the savages. The Tillage 
where the deed was done was burned 
to the ground, its inhabitants fled to 
a distant spot, and built a new town — 
all because they feared some terrible 
Judgment would overtake them if they 
longer remained where BruW was 
killed. They would, if possible, avert 
what was feared might be an awful 
punishment for their crime. A ter- 
rible pestilence devastated the land a 
considerable time after the event, and 
not a few of the savages were con- 
vinced it was because of their deed. 
A sister of the murdered Brul6 waft 
said to have been seen flying over the 
country, breathing death and destruc- 
tion as she hastened onward. She 
was her brother's avenger, and noth- 
ing could stay her onward course. 
So it was that the woman carried ter- 
ror to the minds of the guilty Hurons, 
and the deadly postilence could not 
be assua^d.** 

Conclusion. 

It was Etienne Brule's misfortune 
not to have lived in the era of the 
dally newspaper and the ubiquitous 
reporter. He was with the expedi- 
tion that discovered LAke Huron ten 
years before the Pilgrim psalmody 
was heard at Plymouth Rock; »\x 
years after Hendrick Hudson discov- 
ered the river that bears his name he 
stood on the chores of Lake Ontario, 
and by an arduous tour within the 
same year connected Chesapeake Bay 
with the Great Lakes, traversing the 
broad expanse of our own State to 
do so, nearly seventy years before 
William Penn first saw the land that 
bears his name. Finally, he was the 
first white man to gaze on the broad 
expanse of Lake Superior. All in all, 
we will not go far amiss if we pro- 

"•Butterfleld's Brule. P. 126. 
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nounce him, so far as actual achieve- 
ments are concerned, tlie greatest ez-^ 
plorer the new World has ever known. 



Inasmuch as the various nations th«it 
came Into contact with the Indian 
trlbefl of Canada, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey. Maryland and other 
localities did not give these tribes the 
same name, not a little confusion has 
arisen from that diverse nomenclature. 
Captain John Smith, the first white 
nuan to comcf in contact with the Sus- 
quehannocks, called them Sasqueshan- 
nocks, and their town nearest the 
mouth of the Susquehanna river, Sas- 
quesahanoufirh. The Dutch and Swed- 
ish writers called them Minquas, 
Mensrue and Mingroes. The French 
called them Andastes, Gandastog^ues 
and Carantouains, the latter evidently 
from their stockaded town Carantouan. 
They were also oallecl Conestogas as 
early as 1700. Although racially 
Iroquois, they allied themselves with 
the Algonquin^, and were almost con- 
tinually at war with the Iroquois con- 
federacy. 

The most advanced form of grovern- 
me<ntal and tribal relationship was 
shown by the Iroquois, so-called by the 
French, but more g^enerally known by 
the Eng-lish as the Five Nations — 
the Onondo^os, Senecas, Oneidas, Cay- 
ug«8 and Mohawks: when the Tus- 
caroras were admitted to their con- 
federacy in 1713-1722, they were known 
as the Six Nations. They had had up- 
wards of fifty town« and at one time 
num-bered 16,000 souls. They were 
also called Mengruee, Minckqu<a« and 
Mingros, he4ngr of the same stock as the 
Conestogras. Captain Smith called them 
Massawomeks. 

Still another largre confederacy oc- 
cupied the shores of the Delaware 
river from southern New York to 
Delaware. They were called Lenape 
or Leni-lenape; and were the most im- 
portant of all the Algronquin stock. 
The Engrlish knew them as Delawares. 
The Mohix^ana, Nanticokes, Conoys and 
Shawnees were all of this stock, and 
are believed to have had a common 
origin. They too were compelled to 
yield to the all-conqueringr Iroquois, 
who about 1720 assumed dominion over 
them. Their number never exceeded 
3,000. 

The Hurons were amongr the mosx 
powerful of the tribes in tne valley of 
the St Lawrence. Their real locality 
at the time the French came in contact 
with them was on Lake Simcoe. Oeor- 
glan Bay and the Ottawa and Trent 
rivers, in Canada. They were of Iro- 
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quois stock, but were continually at 
war with the Ave allied Iroquois tribes 
of New York. Like the latter, they 
formed a federation of four trlbec, and 
several other smaller tribes, who 
souiTht their protection. In their own 
tongrue they called themselves "Wen- 
dats," which in time was corrupted to 
Tendat«. Ouyandotts and finally into 
"Wyandots." The French first came 
into communication with them in 1534; 
they found some of these Indians on 
the islands of the St Lawrence, on 
the present sites of Montreal and 
Quebec. Even then they, were at war 
with the New York Iroquois. Their 
numbers were estimated by the Jesuit 
Fathers at from 20.000 to 36,000, with 
more than 60 towns or villafi:es, many 
of which were stronsrly pallisaded or 
fortified. Their frequent wars with 
the Five Nations eventually broke up 
their federation, and to-day there are 
I»eThaps less than 1.000 in Canada and 
various parts of the United States. 



Minntes of tbe January Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3, 1913. 

The annual meeting of the Lancas- 
ter County Hls-torical Society was held 
on Friday evening in the public library 
building, with a good attendance, des- 
pite the disagreeaJble weather. Presi- 
dent Stelnman was in the chair. The 
annual reports of officers showed the 
affairs of the society to be in good con- 
dition. 

Miss Bausman, the librarian, re- 
ported a number of donations during 
the month of December. Mr. B. F. 
Owen, of Reading, presented, through 
Mri F. R. Diffenderffer, a number of 
very valuable church records, in 
manuscript. They include the record 
of the baptismfl, marriages and burials 
in the five Episcopal churches on the 
borders of Lancaster, Chester and 
Berks counties as follows : St. Mary's, 
Warwick township, Chester county; 
St. Mark's, Honeybrook, Chester 
county; St Thomas, Morgantown, 
Berks county; Bangon, Church town, 
Lancaster county, and St. John's, 
Compassville, Chester and Lancaster 
counties. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended Mr. Owen for his gift, which 
comprises a book of 151 pages. Mr. 
D. B. Landis contributed copies of the 
"Souvenir and Register of the Second 
Annual Landis Family Reunion at 
Lititz" and t'ae -"Centennial Souvenir 
History of Mt. Joy and Florin," com- 
piled by Levi F. Sheetz. Rev. George 1. 
Browne presented a copy of the ser- 
mon he delivered at the unveiling of 
the Diller memorial tablet at St. 

(37) 
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John's Episcopal Church. The u&ual 
bulletins were received during the 
month. 

Walter Bausman, 115 East Thirty- 
fourth street. New York, was nomi- 
nated for membership and the fol- 
lowing were elected: Mr«. J. B. Hutch- 
inson, 1304 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia; William Bachman. 46 £Sast 
Orange street, city; Miss Sue Geyer, 
30 North Prince street, city. 

The annual report of the librarian 
showed that the society has secured 
by donations and purchase a large 
number of very valuable books during 
the past year. Included among them 
were the Census Report of 1890 and 
1900, acquired through Mr. F. R. Dif- 
fenderffer; the entire collection of 
thirty-eight volumes from the New 
York Historical Society, by courtesy 
of the society; the first thirteen 
volumes of the Pennsylvania-Qerman 
Society, part being a gift from the 
Berks County Historical Society and 
part from Mrs. M. R. Cowell, and the 
very valuable collection of historical 
books from the library of the late 
Franklin H. Breneman, acquired 
through the courtesy of Mrs. M. N. 
Robinson. The number of books 
registered in the library at the end 
of 1912 was 2,378, and of this number 
207 were added during the year. 

On motion the report was received 
and filed. 

The annual report of the recording 
secretary, Mr. C. B. Hollinger, gave 
the total present membership of the 
society as 260. Twenty-five new mem- 
bers were elected during the year and 
seven died. The society's sixteenth 
volume of publications com<prlses a 
book of over 300 pages. The report 
was, on motion, received and filed. 

The treasurer, Mr. A. K. Hostetter, 
presented his annual statement, show- 
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ing the society's finances to be in 
fairly good condition. The report 
was accepted and on motion referred 
to the auditing committee; Miss Clark, 
Mr. Magee and Mr. Slaymaker, which 
reported the accounts correct 

The annual election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Qeorge 
9teinman; Vice Presidents, F. R. 
DiffenderfTer, LittD., and W. U. Hen- 
sel, Esq.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Martha B. Clark; Recording Sec- 
retary, C. B. HoUinger; Librarian, Miss 
Lottie M. Bausman; Treasurer, A. IL 
Hos tetter; Executive Committee, Mrs. 
S. B. Carpenter, Mrs. M. N. Robinson, 
D. F. Magee, Esq., H. Frank Eshle- 
man, Esq., D. B. Landls, G. F. K. 
EMsman, Dr. R. K. Buehrle, L. B. Herr, 
J. L. Summy, Monroe B. Hirsh. 

Attention was called to the annual 
meeting of the State Federation of 
Historical Societies, which will be held 
in the rooms of the Dauphin County 
Hieftorlcal Society at Harrlsiburg, 
January 16. The local society will be 
represented and members who attend 
win be recognized as duly accredited 
delegates. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing 
the proposed history of Lancaster 
county and giving the movement all 
the encouragement possible. 

Mr. W. U. Hensel presented a pre- 
liminary report on the recent Por- 
traiture Exhibition which was held un- 
der the Joint ausipices of the Histor- 
Ical Society and the Iris Club. 

The nineteenth volume of the Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress was 
ordered purchased. 

On motion, the Secretary was di- 
rected to draw an order for the pay- 
ment of the insurance on the library 
and curios. 

The sum of $25 was ordered paid 
the librarian for the purchase of 
books and current expenses. 
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The paper of the evening was "The 
First White Man in Pennsylvania and 
in Lancaster County," written by P. 
R. Diffenderffer and read by John A. 
Coyle, Esq. That high honor was 
claimed for Etlenne Brule, a young 
Frenjohman, who came to the new 
world with Samuel de Champlain, the 
founder of the French dominion of 
Canada, in 1608, when only eighteen 
years old. He never returned to 
Europe, but remained among the In- 
dians until his untimely death at their 
hands at the early age of thirty- 
six years, eighteen of which 
were spent in explorations in Amer- 
ica. This is the man the historian 
Parkman calls "The dauntless woods- 
man, pioneer of pioneers. Etienne 
Brule, the interpreter." During the 
winter of 1615-16 he passed down the 
Susquehanna, through Pennsylvania 
and Maryland to the open ocean, and 
returned to his starting point. He 
was with the expedition that discov- 
ered Lake Huron ten years before the 
Pilgrim psalmody was heard at 
Plymouth Rock; six years after Hen 
drick Hudson discovered the river 
that bears his name he stood on the 
shores of Lake Ontario, and by an 
arduous tour within the same years 
conneicted Chesapeake Bay with the^ 
Great Lakes, traversing the broad 
expanse of our own State to do so, 
and nearly seventy years before Wil- 
liam Penn first saw the land that 
bears his name. Finally, he was the 
first white man to gaze on the broad 
expanse of Lake Superior. All in all 
we will not go far amiss if we pro- 
nounce him, so far as actual personal 
achievements are concerned, the 
greatest explorer the new world has 
ever known. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
writer and the reader. 
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The newly elected Executive Com- 
mittee held a meeting after the regu- 
lar seaelon and organized by electing 
Mr. A. K. Hostetter chairman. A num- 
ber of matters were acted upon. A 
it^solution was adopted to the effect 
that hereafter the chairman must be 
notified at least a week previous to 
the regular meeting what paper or 
papers are to be read. This resolu- 
tion will be strictly enforced. 



In nDemortam. 

CHARLES T. 8TEIQERWALT. 

Charles T. Steigerwalt, for a number of yeara a member ol 
the Lancaster County Historical Society, and for a time its 
librarian, passed away March 29, 1912, at St. Joseph's Hospital. 
Mr. Steigerwalt wba well known to numismatists and collectors 
of antiques all over the country. 

The deceased was a son of the late Henry J. Steigerwalt, of 
this city, and was bom June 28, 1858. Soon after leaving the 
public schools he began his work as a collector, and was a recog- 
nized authority on coins and antiques. He held membership in 
the leading American numismatist societies and was a member 
of Trinity Lutheran Church and of the Young Republicans. 

REV. DR. HENRY G. GAN88. 

Rev. Dr. Henry Q. Qanss, rector of St. Mary's Catholic Church, 
and one of the leading divines in the city« died suddenly ou 
Christmas Day, 1912, at the rectory. He was seized with cere- 
bral hemorrhage while seated at the dinner table and paseed 
away later in the evening. Dr. Ganss had a notable career, hav- 
ing been especially distinguished for his musical attainments, 
and he leaves as a monument to his memory and his rare talents 
a number of compositions that are widely celebrated, and reveal 
a musicianship of the soundest and highest qualities, while in 
his clerical work and acbievements he won the confidence of his 
superiors in the church, and the love, cordial and lasting, of his 
parishioners. Dr. Ganss was born in this city February 22, 1855. 
He was a son of the late Geo. Ganss, and descended from an old 
and respected Lancaster family. As a youth he attended the 
St. Joseph parochial school. He then took a six years' course 
in the classics and music at St. Vincent's College, Latrobe, i'a.. 
where he was prepared for the priestlhood. In 1876 he was grad- 
uated as a doctor of music, and two years later he was ordained 
to the priesthood. He served three years as rector at Milton. 
Pa., and then served the Carlisle parish for a period of twenty 
years, coming from there to Lancaster. He had been a trustee 
of Todd Hospital, Carlisle; a member of the Cumberland Coimty 
Historical Scciety and a director of the Hamilton Library Asso- 
ciation. He took an abscrbing interest in the cause of the 
American Indians, and had much opportunity to study them at 
the Carlisle Indian School. In the Indian missions he labored 
with zeal, and his work was recognized by Cardinal Gibbons, 
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who appointed him financial agent of the Catholic Indian mis- 
Blons. As a composer of religious music Dr. Qanss had an Inter- 
national reputation. He wrote a number of masses, which are 
found in the libraries of the best choirs in the Catholic denom- 
ination. In 1880 he won the prize for the national hymn of the 
American navy, !hls composition being entitled, "The Banner ot 
the -Sea*" and there were 146 com];>etitor8, including musicians 
from this country and abroad. His paj;)al hymn, "Long Ldve the 
Pope»" has been translated into twenty-five languages, which is 
ample evidence of its .popularity. He was honored by having it 
sung in the presence of the Pope by the Sis*tine choir, of Rome. 
Scarcely less celebrated as a musician was the Doctor as an 
author, and many of his works on historical subjects are author- 
itative. Among his more noted books are the following: "New 
Phases of an Old Fallacy," now in its second edition; "History 
of St Patrick's Church, Carlisle, Pa."; ten pamphlets dealing 
with Luther and the Reformation subjects; Anglician Orders 
and the Indian question. He was an important contributor to 
the "American Catholic Quarterly Review," "American Eccle- 
siastical Review," "Catholic Worli," "The Messenger," "The 
Ave Maria" and "The Catholic Encyclopedia." To the latter 
he contributed the sketch of Martin Luther, which is regarded 
as a very learned presentation of the subject. He was a mem- 
ber of the Lancaster County Historical Society. He was laid 
to rest in St Mary's Cemetery, his grave being near that of the 
beloved Father Keenan. 

JOHN HOFF BAUMQARDNER. 

John Hoir Baumgardner, one of Lancaster's best known citi- 
zens, died on Wednesday, December 2, 1912, death being due to 
pleurisy following a severe cold. By his death Lancaster lost 
a citizen who was for a long period of years very actively asso- 
ciated with its civic, historic and business affairs. He be- 
longed, too, to a family that was unusually prominent in the 
business world. He was born in Lancaster, April 23, 1843, ana 
was in his seventieth year. He was a graduate of the Lancaster 
High School and the Philadelphia Polyclinic College. He was 
among the organizers of the Lancaster Gas, Light and Fuel 
Company, and general manager for many years. He was also 
the treasurer of what was then the Lancaster Street Railway 
Company, which built the railway line from Centre Square to 
McGrann's Park, the nucleus of the present magnificent trolley 
system of our county. He was interested in the first company 
to Institute independent markets in Lancaster, the Northern 
Market Company being the first organized under such condi- 
tions. He was a director of the Reading and Columbia Rail- 
road Company; a trustee of the Lancaster Cemetery; president 
of the American Mechanics' Building and Loan Association'; 
presidnt of the Board of Trustees of the Ann C. Witmer Home; 
a trustee of the Mechanics' Library. He was a former member 
of City Council, one of the organizers of the famous Tucquan 
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Club, a charter meanber of the Hamilton, a member of the 
Lancatster County Historical Society, and was the first chief of 
the old volunteer fire department. He was a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. 

FRANKLIN H. BRENEMAN. 

Franklin H. Breneman, who was one of Lancaster's prominent 
citizens, died on Saturday, January 8, 1912. He was in his 
seventy-sixth year, having been born in 1836. He commenced 
business life early, having in 1853 entered the service of the 
Lancaster County Bank, later changing to the Lancaster County 
National Bank. He continued all his life with this institution, 
passing through its various positions until 1881, when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Peifer as cashier. In 1890 he was elected president, 
and continued to fill that office until 1906, when he resigned on 
account of failing health and strength. Thus he served this one 
institution fifty-three years. He was a member of the Lancas- 
ter County Historical Society. 

HARRIS BOARDMAN. 

Harris Boardman, Superintendent of the Edison Electric Com- 
pany, and a well known citizen, died suddenly on July 25, at 
Atlantic City, where he had gone for his health. The deceased, 
who was forty-six years of age, had been connected with the 
Edison Electric Company for a period of fifteen years, rising 
from a position of obscurity to that of superintendent He was 
a man of fine mechanical ability, an inherited trait, his father, 
Harris Boardman, having been noted as a mechanical genius. 
He was a member of the Lancaster County Historical Society, 
the First Presbyterian Church and Lamberton Lodge of Masons. 

MISS HARRIET HEITSHU. 

Miss Harriet Heitshu, well known to many of the older resi- 
dents of Lancaster, died June 15, 1912, death resulting from 
paralysis, with which the deceased had been afflicted for some 
years. The deceased was a daughter of the late Daniel Heitshu, 
who conducted a hat store on the site now occupied by the 
Woolworth Building. Since the death of her father she had 
lived alone in her Lime street home. She was a member of 
St. Paul's Reformed Church and the Lancaster County Historical 
Society. 

HENRY MATHIAS WEAVER. 

Henry Mathias Weaver, a prominent and influential citizen 
of Mansfield, Ohio, died of paralysis, after a lingering illness, on 
October 3, 1912. He was born in Philadelphia, July 13, 1843, 
and educated at Kenyon College. In 1869 he went to Mans- 
field, leaving his parental home in Columbus, Ohio, where he 
had since been actively identified with the commercial, intellec- 
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tual and aesthetic developments of his adopted city. He was en- 
gaged in the wholesale boot and shoe business for twenty-five 
y«ar8 in Mansfield and Kansas City, Mo., and later managed the 
business of the Barr Cash and Package Carrier company, also 
acting as director in some of Mansfield's leading corporations, 
and was honored by having patents granted to him on many 
of his inventions. He served as City Councilman, trustee of the 
Memorial Opera House, Memorial Library Association, and as 
Park Commissioner, where he found scope for the exercise of 
his naturally artirtic ability, which had been cultivated by 
study and travel. "Mr. Weaver, although not a resident of Lan- 
caster county, had many claims through his ancestry, and was 
much interested in the proceedings of the Society, taking pleas- 
ure in receiving the publications, particularly the pamphlet re- 
lating to the early settlement of the Germans, at the time of the 
Bi-Centennlal in 1910. Mr. Weaver was elected a member of 
the Lancaster County Historical Society on May 3, 1901, but 
never attended a meeting. At one time he promised a mem- 
ber of the Society he would prepare a paper on the Weaver 
Family, but it is presumed failing health prevented him from 
giving us what would have been historically an addition to our 
library. About 1717 four brothers of the name of Weaver, or 
Weber, emigrated from Zurich, Switzerland, and settled in what 
is now Lancaster county. John Weaver purchased land In 
Strasburg township, but the three brothers, Jacob, 
Henry and George, bought land in East EsltI town- 
ship, lying on the banks of the Conestoga Creek, 
which was named Weaver Land — or Weber Thai. Henry M. 
Weaver was a descendant of Jacob Weaver, one of the pioneers, 
and also of the well-known Brackbill family. Captain Robert 
Good, of Revolutionary fame, and a native of Ireland, was an- 
other Lancaster county ancestor, who was a member of Colonel 
Peter Grubb's battalion of Lancaster County Militia. Robert 
Good married Jane Davis, a granddaughter of William Davis, a 
Welshman, who settled in Radnor, Delaware county, and she 
was also the daughter of Edward Davis, of Churchtown, Lan- 
caster county. Mr. Weaver leaves a widow, Helen, daughter ot 
James Purdy, of Mansfield, and a son, Henry P. Weaver. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3, 1913. 

The year 1912, Just closed, will go down in the archiyee of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society as one of the most Im- 
portant In its long career, marked as It has been by many not- 
able events that have aided in advancing the work for which the 
Society was organized, as set forth in the call issued November 
11, 1886 — "to make a systematic efTort to gather and preserve 
the material relating to the* history of Lancaster county." Pur- 
ing the past year the members have contributed a large amount 
of historical matter bearing on our early history, its value being 
enhanced by the fact that it was along lines of original research 
and nearly all new to the Society and the general public. From 
the. excellent article. On the Conestoga Rlver« read at the Janu- 
ary meeting by Mr. F. R. Diflenderffer, to the paper on Peter 
Lehn Orosh, read at the last meeting by Herbert H. Beck, the 
Society has enjoyed at its monthly sessions a series of papers 
that have been most edifying and instructive. Let us hope that 
the year upon which we have Just entered will be Just as pro- 
ductive of good things along historical lines. 

Two marked events stand out in the year's work — the very 
successful celebration held at Williamson Park, where was un- 
veiled the tablet erected to the memory of General Eklward 
Hand and other Lancaster sons who fought in the War of the 
Revolution, and the exhibition of local portraiture held in con- 
Junction with the Iris Club. Both of them have served to bring 
the Lianoaster County Historical Society to the forefront In the 
galaxy of similar organizations throughout the country. The 
details of both these events have been so fully set forth in our 
monthly pamphlets that it will be useless for me to review them 
in this report 

As part of the duties of the office of recording secretary, there 
has been compiled ten numbers of the pamphlets of the Society, 
which, combined, form the sixteenth volume, making a book of 
almost 300 pages. In the nature of its contents and the general 
make-up It compares more than favorably with previous vol 
umes. To the December issue has been added the history of 
Jacob BJichholtz, portrait painter, compiled by Mr. W. U. Hen- 
sel, and in connection with it are a number of reprints from the 
portraits on recent exhibition. This addition serves to make 
the volume one of exceeding great value. The suggestion has 
been made by one of our members that the catalogue of the 
Portrait Exhibition be bound in with Volume 16, by those mem- 
bers who were fortunate enough to secure copies of them. The 
suggestion is an excellent one. 

The usual monthly meetings of the Society have been held 
during the year with a very good attendance, in fact, the al- 
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tendance, taking the year aa a whole, was far ah«ad of previous 
years. Twenty-five new members were elected during the year, 
while seven members* passed to the Great Beyond, leaving the 
total present membership 260. 

The secretary wishes to acknowledge the assistance given 
during the year by the various officers of the Society, which 
has helped to make his duties most pleasant ones. 

In closing this rather uninteresting report, I wish to extend 
the hope that the year 1913 will be a most prosperous and profit- 
able one, not only for the Society, but for each individual mem- 
ber. 

Signed, 

C. B. HOLUNGER, 
Recording Secretary. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF LIBRARIAN. 

Ltancaflter, Jan. 3, 1913. 

The report here offered for the y«ar 1912 of the library, its 
condition, its uBefulness, in all that it stands for to this Society, 
is one w!hich shows continued progress. The classified con- 
dition called forth early in the year the question of insuring so 
valuable a collection. This was promptly done by the commit- 
tee appointed to attend to the matter. Its usefulness was tested 
not only by members of this Society, but by many visitors from 
beyond the county and from other States. Many valuable 
books were added during the year, most of them being gifts to 
the library. Among the largest and most valuable additions 
placed on the shelves were the Census Report of 1890 and also 
that of 1900, acquired through the personal interest of Mr. F. 
R. Diffenderffer; the entire collection of 38 volumes of the New 
York Historical Society, by courtesy of that society; the first 13 
volumes of the Pennsylvania German Society, part being a gift 
from the Historical Society of Berks County and part a gift 
from Mrs. M. R. Co well; and the very valuable historical col- 
lection from the library of the late BYanklin R. Breneman, ac- 
quired through the personal interest of Mrs. M. N. Robinson. 
With the lost donation a bookcase, also, was received, wliica 
was most acceptable, owing to the pressing necessity for shelf 
room. Many smaller donations were received of proportionate 
value. 

The number of books in the library registered at the end 
of 1912 were: 

Bound volumes 2,378 

Added during the year 207 

Of these: 

By gift 172 

By purchase 7 

Bound by Society 28 

The number of books added exceeds the number of the year 
previous by nine. The Society purchased only half as many 
as it did In 1911, had six less bound, but in gifts received 
twenty-two more. 

A number of old relics and curios were contributed by mem- 
bers and friends during the year, and these may be of much in- 
terest to the public some day, when it is possible to display 
them. 
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The indiTidual expenae list for the library is as followB: 

Balance on hand January 1, 1912 1 .30 

January 18 — ^Returned from Uniyersity of California 2.86 

January 31 — Received from Society 25.00 

June 7 — ^Received from Society 50 

Total |28.«ft 

For Society's pamphlets I 6.50 

For extra electric light 2.00 

For stamps 3.23 

For expressage 3.45 

To Hoffmeier Bros 5.00 

Sundries 3.69 

Total 128.87 



Balance on Hand | 4.78 

LOTTIE M. BAUSMAN, 

Librarian. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

The annual report of the financial condition of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society, of Lancaster, Pa., for the year end- 
ing December 31, 191i{: 

January 1, 1912, balance on hand ^213.79 

Amount received for admission fees and dues 236.00 

Amount received for one life membership 25.00 

Amount received as county appropriation 200.00 

Amount received from sale of pamphlets 18.36 

Amounts paid by the Treasurer for which 
orders were regularly drawn on him by the 
President and Treasurer, and are herewith 
submitted: 

For printing and stationery 1192.62 

For mailing and dizing pamphlets 52.13 

For binding books 27.30 

For librarian's services 25.00 

For purchase of books, etc., 54.70 

For lecture by Mr. Griffls 25.00 

For fire insurance 12.24 

For certificates of deposit 225.00 

For housekeeper 5.00 

For State Federation dues 2.00 

1621.99 
Amount on hand January 1, 1913 1 71.15 

$698.14 1693.14 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. K. HOSTBTTBR, 
Treasurer. 

In addition to the above the Society has on deposit at 4 per 
cent, in the Ck>nestoga National Bank, $432.06, represented by 
certificates for $180.02, $27.04, $25.00 and $200.00. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The undersigned auditing committee, appointed to audit the 
books of the Treasurer, do hereby certify that we found the 
same correct, and find a balance in hand of Treasurer of $71.15, 
and on certificate of deposit, $432.06, or a total of $503.21. 

D. F. MAGEB, 
MARTHA B. OLARK, 
H. C. SLAYMAKBR, 

Auditors. 
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Vigor General Samnel Peter 
Heintzelman. 



The memory of great and good men 
will not periBh. Rising generations 
usually find some occasion, not only 
to remember the names and deeds, but 
to come together on some festal occa- 
sion, and, with a united effort, laud 
the great and valiant deeds of men 
who have been prominent in days 
gone by. 

It chanced to be so on July 2, 1912, 
when a cenitenary celebration was 
held at Manheim, Lancaster county, 
Pa., at which the memory of Major 
General Samuel Peter Heintzelman 
was the most conspicuous feature,and 
in whose honor a memorial volume 
was then published. 

Although his brilliant attainments 
and well-merited honors during his 
military life have shed a halo of glory 
over his surroundings^ yet we feel 
that he has never received the recog- 
nition in the historic annals of Lan- 
caster county which he so richly de- 
served. 

We hope the day is not far distant 
when the beautiful square in the cen- 
tral part of his native town will be 
still more beautified by the erection of 
a fitting monument to the memory of 
his noble deeds. 

With the old adage, "Honor to 
whom honor is due," in mind, the 
writer herewith begs to submit the 
following sketch. 

Before proceeding on the review 
of his life-work, however, let us give 
a little attention to his ancestry: 
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John George Helntzleman, I. 

The first ancestor of General S. P. 
Ueintzelman of whom we have any 
knowledge was a merchant of Augs- 
burg, Germany. 

He was born November 9, 1642, and 
his first marriage occurred April 16, 
1663 to Appolonia Wohrlin. She hay- 
ing died, he was again married, on 
May 28, 1699, to Susan Bohlerln, and 
again on October 22, 1708, to Maria 
Kreydeman, bom in Mohrenbergin. 
He died Norember 10, 1717. The first 
marriage was blessed with five chil- 
dren, the youngest of which was John 
George Heintzelman, n., born 1689, 
and who, in 1717, was married to Re- 
gine Sabina Garbin. He died in 1731. 
This marriage was blessed with six 
children, the youngest of which was 
Hieronimus, bom in 1730. In com- 
pany with two of his brothers he went 
to England and became interested in 
the East Indian Trade. In 1756 he 
left there for America as First Lieu- 
ten-.- •: in "The Royal Americans." He 
located at Manheim, Lancaster coun- 
ty, where he married Catharine Eliza- 
beth Wagner, a daughter of Pastor 
Tobias Wagner, who came to Penn- 
sylvania from Horkheim, Germany, In 
1743, and who became intimately as- 
sociated in church work with Rev. H. 
M. Muhlenberg, Casper Stoever and 
others, at Tulpehocken, Lancaster, 
Reading and New Holland, and who 
in 1759 returned to Europe, where, 
sometime afterwards, he died. 

Maria Wagner, a sister of Cath- 
arine Elizabeth, was married Decem- 
ber, 19, 1811, to John Stille,and among 
their six children are found Drs. Al- 
fred and Charles J. StiUe, of Philadel- 
phia, the latter of whom was former 
Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the cemetery at Manheim, ad- 
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Joining the Lutheran Church, famil- 
iarly known as the "Red Rose 
Church," is a tombstone which, with 
German inscription, marks the 
grave of Heironymus Helntzelman, 
born August 9, 1730; died November 
25, 1796, aged 66 years, 3 months, 16 
days. 

Although this was the first ances- 
tor from which we are able to trace 
the lineal descent of Maj. S. P. Heint- 
zelman, yet we find by exhaustive re- 
searches that there were two earlier 
arrivalA in Lamcaater county from 
Germany of members of the Heintsel- 
man family, and, whilst we have not 
been able to trace any kinship be- 
tween them and the General's family, 
yet I beg to refer to them briefly, 
with the thought it may probably be 
of some assistance in future genealog- 
ical researches. 

In 1851 Rev. J. W. Richards, one of 
the leading divines of the Lutheran 
Church in Reading, wrote a series of 
biographical sketches of early Luth- 
eran ministers who were prominent 
in church work in Lancaster and ad- 
joining counties. Rev. Richards was 
connected with the Muhlenberg and 
Welser families. One of these 
sketches, a copy of which has been 
filed amon^ the records of our society, 
refers to Rev. John Dietrich Matthias 
Helntzelman, who was born in 1726, 
in the city of Saltzwedel, in Alten- 
mark, Germany. He was the son of a 
country doctor, received a collegiate 
education, was ordained to the minis- 
try July 11, 1751, and was sent to this 
country in company with Rev. Fred- 
erick Shulze (who became Muhlen- 
berg's assistant in church and school 
work in Trappe and other places). 
They reached Philadelphia, December 
12, 1751. In November, 1754, he was 
married to Margaret, the second 
daughter of the noted pioneer, Conrad 
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Weiser. He died February 9, 1756, 
and is burled in St. Michaerg Church, 
Philadelphia, near the altar. In a let- 
ter written by Weteer, to Sec. Peters, 
on May 19, 1756, he says (referring to 
two individuals): "If you could pre* 
vail with Mr. Heintzelman, my son-in- 
law, for a few weeks board with him 
it would be agreeable to the lads, be- 
cause my daughter is somewhat used 
to the Indians and understands here 
and there a word." In his will, which 
was probated in the Register's office 
of Berks county July 31, 1760, he also 
mentions his grandson, Israel Heint- 
zelman, as follows: "One Hundred 
Pounds out '^f the share allotted to 
his mother shall be put to interest 
and managed for his best advantage, 
until he arrives at the age of twenty- 
one, and then be paid to him with the 
profits thereof, etc." 

In Volume 17, of the second series 
of the Pennsylvania Archives, on page 
424, appears a record of another early 
arrival of the Heintzelmans, in the 
person of Hans George Heintzelman, 
who was registered as one of the pas- 
sengers on the ship "Eastern Branch," 
James Nevin, Captain, from Rotter- 
dam, late from Portsmouth. England. 
He took the oath of allegiance to the 
Crown of Great Britain and the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania October 3, 1753. 

The name Hieronymus, translated 
Into the English language ap- 
pears in some of the records as Jere- 
miah, and in others as Jerome, all re- 
ferring to the same person. In mak- 
ing these researches this fact proved 
to be very troublesome, particularly 
80 in comparing the church records 
with the Court records. 

Troubles also seemed to prevail in 
the early days of Hieronimus' (Je- 
rome's) career in his newly-chosen 
country, for in the office of the Re- 
corder of Deeds in Lancaster, in book 
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P/' page 63, we find a record of an 
ABsignment/' made by Jerome and 
Catharine Helntzelman (his wife), for 
the benefit of their creditors, to James 
Rolf and others, on July 7, 1767. In 
this deed of assignment appears an 
inventory and a list of the moneys 
due to him (Jerome) by various peo- 
ple. In later years, however, we find 
that he has again recovered from his 
financial reverses, and at the time of 
his death was quite prosperous. In 
the Pennsylvania Gazette for 1775 ap- 
pears a notice to delinquent lot-hold- 
ers in Manheim to pay their arrear- 
ages at the house of Jerome Heintzol- 
man on the 10th or 11th of November, 
otherwise the lots will be seized by 
the proprietors. 

We find in the Recorder's office of 
Lancaster, in Book No. 21, page 203, 
that this same Jeremiah (Hieroni- 
mus), innkeeper and merchant,bought 
a tract of land from Henry William 
Stiegel, by conveyance dated Febru- 
ary 1, 1774; that he made his last will 
and testament under date of Febru- 
ary 28, 1796. 

His will was probated on April 6, 
1797, in Will book "G," Volume 1, page 
155. On July 30, 1800, his widow, Cath- 
erine Elizabeth, who was the execu- 
trix under his will, sold his property 
to Emanuel Dyer. In the office of the 
Register of Wills we find on file an 
inventory of Jeremiah Heintzelman's 
effects, a copy of which (as nearly 
identical with the original as possible, 
as regards capital letters, spelling, 
etc.), has been filed in the archives of 
this Society. A tombstone in the 
Manheim cemetery aforesaid gives 
the date of her birth as July 9, 1741; 
death, July 29, 1821. Age, 80 years, 
20 days. 

Jeremiah and Catharine Helntzel- 
man were survived by five children. 
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Tiz: John, Peter, Jerome, Frederick 
and Elizabeth. 

John, the first named, was also an 
innkeeeper. He built of logs the first 
hotel in Manheim, known as the 
"Black Horse." We have found no 
record of the date of this building, 
but find that he is credited with the 
payment of sixteen shillings and six 
pence, ground rent on his "Inn-lot" in 
Manheim, in 1796. Aside from being 
an inn-keeper, John, Sr., was also en- 
gaged in the clock-making industry, 
and there are at present some very 
fine specimens of his handicraft in 
existence, one of which, a tall "Grand- 
father's clock/' can be seen in Banner's 
Museum in Manheim. He was married 
to Barbara Stroh, from which mar- 
riage two sons were born, viz: John 
and Samuel, both of whom became 
practicing physicians in the town. It 
is evident that John, Sr., died some- 
time in 1804, for we find that in the 
Register's office in Lancaster an in- 
ventory of his effects, dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1804, a copy of which, like that 
In the above-named instance, has also 
been filed In our archives. 

In 1818 Barbara, tne widow of John 
Sr., was married to Samuel Oeehr, and 
a short time afterwards they moved 
to Lebanon county. 

Peter, the second son of Jerome, 
was a merchant and deputy postmas- 
ter in Manheim. He was married to 
Ann Elizabeth Grubb, a daughter of 
Peter Grubb, ironmaster, of near Man- 
heim, September 8, 1799, by Rev. M. 
Iliester. At the time of his death 
they were survived by five children, 
viz: Maria, Juliana, ((General) Samuel 
P., Henry and Elizabeth, the last 
three being minors at the time of 
their father's death. It is said that 
two of Peter's children died young. In 
the early Manheim Lutheran Church 
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records, now in poBsession of Man- 
helm's noted antiquarian, Mr. George 
Danner, appears the following baptis- 
mal record: "Hieronymus Wagner,son 
of Peter Heintzelman and Elizabeth 
Grubb, his wife, born July 30, 1804; 
baptized October 7, 1804." 

Another entry in the same book re- 
fers to Frederick, a son of Hierony- 
mus Heintzelman and Catharine, his 
wife, bom December 5, 1780; baptized 
December 19, 1780. 

In the office of the Register of 
Deeds, we find, in Book "14," page 85, 
on March 15, 1817, that he sold to 
John Wagner, of Philadelphia, a plot 
of ground, 71 feet, on Prussian street, 
Manheim, Pa. 

In the Orphans' Court Records, in 
Miscellaneous Book, 1822-1825, page 
384, it is shown that Peter died Octo- 
ber, 1824, and that David May.of War- 
wick Township, and Abraham Reist, 
of Rapho township, have taken out 
letters of administration, with Chris- 
tian Rohrer as their bondsman, eaca 
in the sum of |947. This record shows 
that he had a lot of ground in Man- 
heim, known as No. 6, containing 
three acres and fifty-seven perches 
also a lot of ground in the town of 
Richland (now Mount Joy), Lancaster 
county, numbered in their general 
plan as No. 69. The administrators 
pray the Court to grant an order to 
sell these properties, so as to pay the 
existing debts, and to provide for the 
maintenance and education of the 
minor children of said intestate. This 
privilege was granted by the Court, 
and the sale ordered to be held De- 
cember 18, 1824, at the house of Mar- 
garet Jeffries, in Manheim, the terms 
of payment being payable "in cash, 
April 1, 1825." 

On page 406 of the same book the 
administrators make their report to 
the Court, showing that, in pursuance 
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of the above order, they have sold the 
Manheim lot to Catherine Staufler for 
$402. the Mt. Joy township plot to 
Cnristian Shower for 146.56. the Rich- 
land lot to William Canen for |25. In 
the same office, in Miscellaneous ac- 
counts, 1831 to 1833, page 173, the ad- 
ministrators have filed their account, 
which was duly passed by the Regis- 
ter and confirmed by the Court, show- 
mg a balance in their hands of 
176.83% cents, and directed that the 
same be distributed agreeable to law. 

The first account of the adminis- 
trators was filed in the Register's of- 
fice in 1832, and the final account in 
1835. This account shows a one- 
sixth interest in a factory in Annviile, 
and a one-sixth interest in a seventy- 
acre farm in Lebanon county. 

In the Register's office in Miscel- 
laneous book, 1808-1813, appears a pe- 
tition of Peter Heintzelman, admin- 
istrator of Frederick (his brother), 
late of Donegal township, showing an 
inventory of $622.61. Frederick was 
indebted to Peter, by bond, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1809, for £1,258, and interest, 
on which note appeared a credit entry 
of £35, 8 pence and 4 shillings, the 
balance still due, and owing. Freder- 
ick owned two lots in the village of 
Waterford, Donegal township, apprais- 
ed at $270. 

In this petition he prays the Court 
to grant an order to have these lots 
sold. 

The records of the Hope Hose Com- 
pany, which centennial anniversary 
we have recently celebrated, show 
that Peter and John Heintzelman 
were both charter members of that 
organization in 1812. Peter was listed 
as one of the men who shall work the 
hooks, and John as one of the men 
who shall work the engine. 

Nearby the tombstones previously 
mentioned are those of Peter and his 
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wife, Anna Elizabeth Heintzelman,tlie 
inscriptions on both of which are also 
in German. The former states that 
Peter was born September 30, 1758; 
died October 6, 1824; aged 66 years 
and 5 days. His wife's tombstone 
gives the date of her birth as Decem- 
ber 25, 1774, her death as September 
7, 1812; aged 37 years, 8 months, 13 
days. 

John Conrad Heintzelman's grave 
is also marked here, giving his date 
of birth as August 22, 1766. his death 
as September 3, 1804, his age as 33 
years and 11 days. 

Elizabeth, the only daughter of 
Hieronimus, was first married to John 
McCartney, and afterwards,li. 1805, to 
John Wolfley. By the second mar- 
riage they had four children. 

We have now reached that part of 
the "Family tree" from which Samuel 
Peter Heintzelman, the subject of this 
sketch, branches out. He was bom 
September 30, 1805,in the house which 
in later years was owned and occu- 
pied by the late Hon. J. C. Suavely, 
M. D., located on South Prussian 
street, a few doors from Market 
Square. The writer remembers very 
well his frequent visits to the doctor's 
offloe,and the quaint, old, lattice-work 
vestibule through which the ofiQce was 
entered from the pavement The 
building which now stands there is 
said to be the same structure, with 
slight alterations, which stood there 
more than one hundred years ago. 

Samuel received his boyhood edu- 
cation in the limited pay schools of 
his native town. 

On July 1, 1822, upon the recom- 
mendation of James Buchanan, 
he was admitted to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Polnt,as student No. 445. 
His record here was very good, and he 
graduated from this institution on 
July 1, 1826, with a rank of seventeen 
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in a class of forty-one. Following 
that he spent a few weeks at Man- 
helm. In a Journal which he then 
kept he writes that he and his sisters 
spent that day in destroying papers 
that had been in the family for over 
one hundred years. We now find our 
young man, at the age of twenty-one, 
fully prepared for military service, be- 
ing at once, on the day of his gradua- 
tion, given the position of Brevet Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Third Infantry. 
He served in garrisons at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., during part of 1826-27; at 
Ft. Mackinac, Mich., 1827-28; and Ft. 
Gratiot^ Mich., 1828-31; on topographic 
duty from April 6, 1832, to May 1. 
1834; in garrison at Fort Brady, Wis., 
where he was made First Lieutenant 
of the Second Infantry, on March 4. 
1833. In 1834 the Seminole and Cher- 
okee Nations of Florida and Georgia 
began war against the settlers on the 
frontier. Many runaway slaves fled 
to thoee Indians of Florida and Geor- 
gia for protection, where they took 
refuge in the swamps and wilds of 
those localities, and whither it was 
impossible for their owners to trace 
or capture them. It was at this time 
that Lieut. Heintselman was ordered 
South and was engaged in the sup- 
pression of these Indian troubles 
when, in 1835, having displayed un- 
usual executive ability as Lieutenant, 
he was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain, and transferred to the Quarter- 
master's department, at the head of 
which department, until 1837, he dis- 
bursed 13,000,000, without the loss 
of one dollar to the Gov- 
ernment He was on Quarter- 
master duty at Columbus. Ga., in 
1837; in the Florida War, 1838-1841; 
on November 4, 1838 he was made 
Captain of the Second Infantry, inves- 
tigating Florida Militia claims 1841- 
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1842. In 1843 he was ordered to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where, on December 5, 
1844, he was married to Miss Marga- 
ret Stewart, of Albany, N. Y. This 
marriage was blessed with two chil- 
dren, who lived to maturity, viz: 
Charles Stuart, who in 1876 married 
Bmily Bailey, of New York, and who 
died in 1881, leaving one son, Stuart, 
now (1913) an officer in the United 
States Cavalry, and stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kas., and Miss Mary L. 
Heintzelman, who resides in Wash- 
ington, D. C, to whom we are indebt- 
ed for much of this information. He 
remained in Buffalo until the follow- 
ing year, when he was sent to Detroit, 
Mich., where he remained until he 
was sent to Louisville, Ky., in 1846- 
1847; on recruiting service in 1847. 

During the early part of the Mex- 
ican War he was detailed to muster 
in volunteers on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. After repeated applica- 
tions he was relieved from that duty, 
and reported to General Scott, at Vera 
Cruz, where he organized a battalion 
of recruits and convalescent soldiers, 
and took up his march for the City of 
Mexico. One of his engagements was 
a very severe one at Huamantla, 
where Major Walker, of the Texas 
Rangers, was killed. IV)r this gallant 
and meritorious engagement he was 
brevetted Major, on October 9, 1847. 
On October 19 he had an engagement 
at Atlixco. He then returned to Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., after which to 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y., in 1848. Dur- 
ing this year peace was declared be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

It was in January, 1848, that Gen. 
John A. Sutter, a Swiss (whose body 
lies burned In the Moravian Ceme- 
tery, at Lititz), who about ten years 
previously been settled on the Sacra- 
mento River, in California, built a 
grist mill, a tannery, and a fort, nam- 
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Ing the settlement "New Helvetia." 
It was at this time and place where 
the famous discovery of gold was 
made, which during the few succeed- 
ing years caused the great emigration 
to California. This traffic was particu- 
larly heavy over the southern route. 
The Indians of that section, becom- 
ing very hostile, began to murder and 
plunder these emigrants. To Major 
Heintzelman was assigned the sup- 
pression of these hostilities. He was 
ordered with his regiment to Cali- 
fornia, sailing thither by Cape Horn, 
and was assigned to the southern dis- 
trict of California, with headquarters 
at San Diego. He remained there 
about five years, during which time he 
established at the Junction of the Oila 
and Colorado rivers, a most impor- 
tant port, capable of being reached by 
steamer with supplies and forming a 
secure base for future operations. 
This was known as Fort Tuma. He 
remained there in 1850-1851. In the 
latter part of 1851 he was stationed 
at San Diego, and on December 21, 
1851, was engaged in the skirmish of 
Coyote Canon. This he did very sat- 
isfactorily to the Department, as is 
evidenced by the following extract 
from the report of one of his superior 
officers, which reads as follows: "The 
General commanding congratulatea 
you, and the officers of your command, 
on the termination of the Indian War 
in the South. To your good Judgment, 
and untiring energy and persever- 
ance, the country is under many obli- 
gations for its successful termina- 
tion." 

On March 3, 1855, he was appointed 
Major of the First Infantry, and was 
sent to Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; was 
superintendent of Western recruiting 
service from July 1, 1855, to July 1, 
1857. On leave of absence 1857-1859, 
during which time he temporarily 
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took up civil lif^ becoming Preflident 
of the Sonora Eixploring and Mining 
Company, of Arizona, which had been 
formed in 1856. At various other 
times he had charge of the presidency 
of the "Defiance Mining Company/' of 
New York; of the Mutual Guarantee 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, and of "The Emigration Com- 
pany," of Washington, D. C. 

After nearly two years of a fur- 
lough, he again took up army life, and 
was ordered to take command of aa 
expedition to protect the southern bor- 
ders of Texas against the marauding 
parties, under the leadership of the 
well-known guerilla chief, Cortinas. 
Here, again, he must have performed 
his duty very creditably, to merit 
such an endorsement as Gen. Scott 
gave him in the report which he sent 
to the War Department, from which 
document we quote the following ex- 
tract, to wit: "This is the report of a 
brilliant affair, Iq which General Sam- 
uel P. Heintzelman distinguished him- 
self as he has done many times, years 
before. I beg to ask from the War 
Department a brevet for him, in a 
small part to compensate him for 
these services, etc." 

The Rebellion troubles, now becom- 
ing threatening, and having learned 
that his superior officer. Gen. Twiggs,* 
contemplated treason, Heintzelman 
who was too honorable to countenance 
any such action, yet was not in a po- 
sition to prevent it, obtained leave of 
absence and returned north, where he 
was cordially welcomed by his old 
army friends. It was about this time 
that President Lincoln was inaugura- 
ted, and Gen. Scott appointed Major 
Heintzelman to assist in guarding the 
city against threatened outbreaks. 

The Daily New Era of this city, of 
January 23, 1913, tells of a letter wri^ 
ten to Allen Pinkerton in 1866, telling 
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about the plot to kill Preflident Lin- 
coln, from which letter I quote the fol- 
lowing: "Lincoln's original plan was 
to arrive at Calvert Station and ride 
In a carriage to Eutaw House, thence 
to Camden Station, and on to Wash- 
ington. The plot was to kill him In 
Calvert Station. The perpetrators of 
the crime were to escape by steam- 
boat to Virginia. 

"Plnkerton went to Philadelphia, 
talked to Lincoln and Induced him to 
change his plan so that he passed 
through Baltimore at an hour differ- 
ent from that at which he was ex- 
pected. The President-elect was not 
excited over the situation, Mr. Pinker- 
ton said, although he could not sleep 
during the whole Journey, the party 
having left Philadelphia about mid- 
night 

"When Washington was reached In 
safety and Lincoln told another of his 
stories, which kept his friends In good 
humor on the trip, he showed that he 
realized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion by sending Pinkerton back to 
Baltimore to watch would-be assas- 
sins and prevent their trying to kill 
him on Inauguration day. as was fear- 
ed." 

A month later Helntzelman was 
made general superintendent of the 
Recruiting station of New York; but 
the war clouds thickened, and his 
valuable services were needed In a 
broader field. 

On May 1 he was, therefore, made 
acting Inspector General of the De- 
partment at Washington, and on May 
27 was appointed Colonel of the Sev- 
enteenth Infantry, and ordered to the 
command of a brigade, consisting of 
four regiments of volunteers and sev- 
eral oompanles of regular cavalry and 
artillery at Alexandria, Va., and Ar- 
lington Heights; in the defense of 
Washington, D. C, from May to June, 
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1861; in the Manassas (sometimes 
called Bull Run, and Stone Ridge) 
campaign of July, 1861. On May 17 
he was appointed Brigadier General. 
Here, under command of General Mc- 
Dowell, on July 21, he occupied the 
third division in the field. This bat- 
tle, although desperately fought, was 
lost by our gallant boys. Here Gen. 
Heintzelman was severely wounded 
in his right arm. He refused to leave 
the fi«ld, or even to dismount; Sur- 
geon William S. King, of the regular 
army, rode to his side, cut out the 
bullet, and dressed the mangled limb, 
when Heintzelman put spurs to his 
horse and was soon in the midst of his 
heroic division, leading it to the end 
of the fray. His arm was permanent- 
ly crippled, and when he dismounted 



•Gen. David E. Twiggs, who was then 
in command of the Army of Texas, 
with fifteen forts under his supervision 
was expelled from the army of the 
United States, as Indicated by the fol- 
lowing official order; "War Depart- 
ment, Adjutant General's office, Wash- 
ington, March 1. 1861: By direction of 
the President of the United States, it is 
ordered that Brigadier General David 
E. Twiggs be and is hereby dismissed 
from the army of the United States, for 
his treachery to the fiag of his coun- 
try, in having: surrendered, on the 18th 
day of February, 1861, on the demand 
of the authorities of Texas, the military 
posts and other property of the U. S, 
In this department, and under his 
charge. J. Holt, (Secretary of War). 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
S. Cooner, Adjutant General." This 
was followed by a letter addressed to 
President Buchanan, and published In 
the Charleston Courier, of May 18, 
1861, which letter reads as follows: 
"Your usurped right, to dismiss me 
from the army, might, be acquiesced in; 
but you have no right to brand me as a 
traitor. This was personal, and I shall 
treat it as such — not through the 
oapers, but in person. I shall most as- 
suredly pay a visit to Ijancaster, for 
the sole purpose of a personal Inter- 
view with you. So, Sir, prepare your- 
self. I am well assured that public 
opinion will sanction any course i may 
take with you." On June 2nd General 
TwiflTgs was appointed General in the 
Confederate army, and accepted the 
rark. 
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at the end of the day, he had been in 
the saddle far twenty-seven hours, and 
was wounded, worn and drenched. 

When he returned to duty on Au- 
gust 2 he was placed in defense of 
Washington until March 16, 1862. 

On March 19, 1862, by President 
Lincoln's war order No. 2, "The army 
of the Potomac" wss divided into five 
army corps, according to seniority in 
rank, the Third of which, containing 
three divisions, was to be commanded 
by Gen. Heintzelman, with Kearney, 
Hooker and Porter as division offi- 
cers, the whole army being under the 
command of General George B. Mc- 
Clellan. 

He was engaged in the siege of 
Yorktown from April 6 to May 4. On 
the following day he was appointed 
Major General. This gallant officer 
was the hero of the Williamsburg 
fight, on May 5, and his tenacity and 
bravery gained that important victory, 
which not only avenged the recenc 
defeat at Bull Run, but smote the 
Rebel heart with disoouragement, 
which made the march to Richmond 
comparatively easy. His force num- 
bered about 8,000 men, while the ene- 
my's force numbered about three 
times that many. Our men, confront- 
ed by fifteen earthworks mounting 
heavy guns, fought for a whole day 
against overwhelming odds, without 
food or relief. They had passed the 
previous night in a forest in a drench- 
ing rain. Still they resisted the 
storm of the rebel forts, and repelled 
the desperate charges of the fiower 
of the rebel army with still more de- 
termination. But there is a limit to 
human endurance, and Heintzelman 
sent frequent and urgent messages to 
the rear for re-enforcements. Event- 
ually they came, under gallant George 
Berry, of Maine, wading through mud 
and rain, at such speed that he pass- 
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ed three other brigades. The New 
York Tribune says: "Heintzelman 
shouted with gratitude. He ran to 
the nearest band and ordered it to 
meet the coming regiment with 'Yan- 
kee Doodle/ and to give them march- 
ing time into the field with the 'Star 
Spangled Banner.' A wild 'Hurrah' 
went up from the army, and with a 
yell that was electric, three regiments 
of Berry's brigade went to the front, 
formed a line a mile and a half long, 
and commenced a volley firing that no 
troops on earth could stand before, 
then, at the double-quick, dashed with 
the bayonet at the rebel army, and 
sent them flying from the field into 
their earthworks, pursuing them into 
the largest of them; and drove them 
out behind with pure steel and then 
invited them to retake it The at- 
tempt was repeatedly made and as 
often repulsed. The count of the 
rebel dead in the battery at the close 
of the fight was sixty-three. They 
were principally Michigan men who 
did this work. The equilibrium of the 
battle was restored." 

On May 31, commanding the Third 
and Fourth Army Corp8,he participated 
in the Battle of Fair Oaks, followed 
by the Battle of Gaines' Mill, on June 
28, and by the Battle of Savage Sta- 
tion on the following day. On the 
morning of the 30th, a battle opened 
at Glen Dale, or Nelson's Farm, as it 
was sometimes called, at which Heint- 
zelman's troops played an important 
part by felling trees across the road 
by which the rebels were to advance. 
This was a fiercely fought battle and 
reeulted in defeat for the enemy. It 
was nearly ten o'clock on the morning 
of the first of July before the enemy, 
recovering from the stunning blow 
they had received the day before, 
emerged from the woods, advancing 
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towards the right in front ot Heintzel- 
man's corps, but they again retreated. 
About three o'clock they agiain ap- 
peared, attacking another division of 
the army, when a fearful battle was 
fought, known as the battle of Malvern 
Hill, and was a complete victory for 
our boys. 

On May 31 he was brevetted Briga- 
dier General, for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, Virginia. He was in the North- 
ern Virginia campaign during August 
and September, being engaged in the 
battle of Manassas, August 29-30, and 
at the battle of ChantiUy, on Septem- 
ber 1, in command of the defenses of 
Washington, D. C, south of the Poto- 
mac, Sefptember 9, 1862, to February 
2, 1863; of the department of Wash- 
ington and Twenty-second Army Corps, 
February 2 to October 13, 1863, and of 
the Northern department, headquar- 
ters, Columbus, Ohio, January 12 to 
October 1, 1864; on court martial duty 
and awaiting orders December 27, 
1864, to August 24, 1866. He was 
brevetted Major General, U. S. Army, 
March 13, 1865, for gallant ana men- 
toriaus service at the battle of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

He was then sent to Texas again, 
where he was engaged until July 31, 
1867, when he was made a member 
of the Examining Board, New York 
City, July 31, to December 31, 1867, 
and of Retiring Board, January 3 to 
November 9, 1868, and on leave of ab- 
sence from November 9, 1868, to Feb- 
ruary 22, 1869, when he retired from 
active service, he being over sixty-two 
years of age. 

In the Quadrennial Register of the 
New York Commandery, Issued in 
1881, we find that Major General 
Samuel P. Helntzelman was a mem- 
ber of the New York Commandery of 
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the military order of the *'Loyal Le- 
gion " of the United States. He was 
elected a companion (first class) on 
February 16, 1866. 

He died at Washington, D. C, May 
1, 1880, aged seventy-four. 

Upon the death of General Helntzel- 
man, the General-in-Chief of the Army 
Issued the following order: 

"The General announces to the 
Army of the country the death of 
Major General SamueT P. Helntzel- 
man (retired) at hie residence In this 
city, at 1 o'clock this morning, at the 
age of seventy-flye years." 

"Thus parts another link in that gol- 
den chain of memory which hinds us 
to the past, and naught now remains 
of this noble soldier and gentleman 
except his example and the record of 
deeds which have contributed largely 
to the development and glory of his 
country In the last half century. 

"Samuel P. Heintzelman was bom at 
Manheim, Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 30, 1805; entered the 
Military Academy at West Point, July 
1, 1822; graduated in 1826; commis- 
sioned as Brevet Second Lieutenant, 
Third Infantry, and Second Lieuten- 
ant, Second Infantry, July 1, 1826. In 
this capacity he served on the North- 
ern Frontier at Forts Gratiot, Mack- 
inac and Brady, when, on the Fourth 
of March, 1833, he was appointed 
First Lieutenant and served on Quar- 
termaster's duty in Florida and the 
Creek country. 

"On the 7th day of Jily, 1838,he was 
commissioned as Captain of the Stail 
in the Quartermaster's Department, 
remaining in Florida till the close of 
that war in 1842, and in 1847 Joined 
General Scott's army in Mexico, tak- 
ing an active part in several engage- 
ments for which he was brevetted Ma- 
jor, October 9, 1847. 
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'In 1848-49 he accompanied his regi- 
ment around Cape Horn to California* 
and tor several years i/vas very busily 
employed in what is now the Territory 
of Arizona, recelylng the brevet of 
Lieut. Cononel for his conduct in the 
campaign against the Tuma Indians, 
which terminated hostilities in that 
quarter. 

"March 3, 1855, he wr.s promoted to 
Major of the First Infantry, and 
served with that regiment on the 
Texas frontier, rendering most valu- 
able service against the organized 
marauders under Cortinas, and con- 
tributing largely to the safety of that 
newly-acquired region of our country. 

"The CivU War of 1861 found him at 
Fort Columbus, N. T. harbor, superin- 
tending the general recruiting ser- 
vice, and with the ardor of his nature, 
and with his whole soul and might, he 
embarked in that terrible conflict; 
first appointed Colonel of the now 
Seventeenth Infanty, he was rapidly 
advanced to Brigadier and Major Gen- 
eral, holding high and Important com- 
mands throughout the entire war, at- 
taining the rank of Major General of 
Volunteers and Brevet Major General 
of the Regular Army. A record of 
these services would pass the limits 
of this obituary notice, but when the 
war closed no name on our Register 
bore a more honorable record. 

"On February 22, 1869,having attain- 
ed the age of sixty-five, and having 
served continuously in the army forty- 
five years, he voluntarily retired, as 
Major General, and has since spent 
most of his time here in Washington 
till this bright day of May, 1880. 

"Gen. Helntzelman was a man of 
Intense nature, of vehement action, 
guided by sound Judgment and a cul- 
tivated taste. Universally respected 
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and belovedp at a ripe old age he 
leaves us, universally regretted. 

" 'Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant." May our end be as peace- 
ful and as much deplored as his! 

"The funeral will take place from 
his residence, No. 1123 Fourteenth 
street, at 9 a. m., on Monday, May 3, 
instant, and will be escorted to the 
Sixth Street Depot by a battalion of 
the Marine Corps and a battalion of 
the Second Artillery. The command- 
ing officer of the artillery troops at 
the Washington Arsenal will detail an 
officer, a non-conunissioned officer, 
and three men to accompany the re- 
mains to Buffalo for final interment. 

"The officers of the army in this city 
are requested to attend the funeral 
ceremonies on Monday. 

"By command of: 

"GBNBRAL SHERMAN. 
"B. D. TOWNSEND, 
"Adjutant General." 

The following notice appeared under 
telegraphic news in the Manhelm Sen- 
tinel, May 7, 1880: "For the Sentinel. 
Washington Correspondence, Wash- 
ington, D. C, May 3, 1880. General 
S. P. Heintzelman, U. S. Army, quite 
prominent during the early days of 
the Civil War, and very much respect- 
ed wherever known, died in this city, 
on Saturday. His remains will be car- 
ried to Buffalo, N. Y., for interment. 

"M. M. W." 

A little later a more extended an- 
nouncement was made in the same 
paper, among the locals, as follows: 
"Death of Major General Heintzelman. 
We are sorry to record the death of 
Major General Samuel P. Heintzel- 
man, which occurred in Washington 
City, on Saturday morning last, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 

"He was bom In this borough, in 
the house now owned by Dr. C. J. 
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Snavely, on the 30th of September, 
1805, graduated at West Point, and en- 
tered the army in 182(^. He aerred 
in the Mexican War in 1847-48, as a 
Oaptain, and was brevetted Major for 
gallantry at Hnanantia. 

"From 1849 to 1856 he served in the 
Indian wars, and in May, 1861. was 
mad« Colonel of the Seventeenth In- 
fttntry, and being appointed Brig- 
adier General of Volunteers took part 
in the first battle of 'Bull Run/ where 
he was wounded. In the Virginia Pe- 
ninsular campaign of 1862 he com- 
manded the Third Army Corps. 

"After the battle of Williamsburg 
he was promoted to a Major Oeneral- 
ship and commanded the Third and 
Fourth Army Corps at the battle of 
Fair Oaks and in the 'Seven days' 
fight.' 

"He was iu the second battle of Bull 
Run and in several other engage- 
ments. He resumed the command of 
the Seventeenth Infantry in 1865, and 
in February, 1869, was retired from 
active service, with the full rank of 
Major General. On Monday his re- 
mains were removed to Buffalo, N. T., 
and on Tuesday morning were inter- 
red with military honors at that place. 

"Shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, General Heintselman, in com- 
pany with his daughter, visited this 
borough, and again in the autumn of 
1878; on the latter occasion he made 
a short address to the citizens from 
the steps of Dr. Snavely's residence.'' 

On December 30, 1882, in the insti- 
tution of Poat No. 300, of th>e G. A. R., 
in his native town he was also hon- 
ored by having the organlsa/tlon 
named 'XJeneral HeintsefanaiL PO0t," 
and one of the conspicuous featurea of 
their display is a large portarlt of the 
General which adorns their walla. 



Minntes of Febrnary Meetioj. 



Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 7, 1913. 

The Lancaster County Historical So- 
ciety held its monthly meeting on Fri- 
day evening in the Public Library 
building. In the absence of President 
Steinman Mr. F. R. Dlffenderffer {^re- 
sided. Miss Clark acted as recording 
secretary. 

The librarian, Miss Bausman, 
reported a large number of valu- 
able donations received since the last 
meeting. They included the sofa, 
book cases, books, desk, pictures and 
manuscripts pertaining to the Civil 
War from the Samuel L. Hartman es- 
tate; birthday sonnets from D. B. Lan- 
dis, and a number of very rare old 
papers irom Mrs. Ebert, of York. 
Among them was a reference to a dis- 
pute between Alexander Scott, of 
Hempfleld, Lancaster county, and L. 
Murray, of Lancaster, in which Gkn. 
Hand figured. Another contribution 
was an old bill for medical services 
performed by Dr. Edward Hand for a 
Mr. Pedan. Mr. Christian B. Metzler, 
of Boston, contributed a i^imber of 
old documents. Other books and 
pamphlets added to the library were 
as follows: 

Bound Volumes — ^Journals of the 
Continental Congress, Vol. XIX (by 
purchase); Library of Congress, 
Check List of American Eighteenth 
Century Newspapers; Library of Con- 
gress, Report for 1912; iS)mithsoniaa 
Institution, Annual Report for 1911; 
"Messages and Proclamations of Wis- 
consin War Governors" and "Service 
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with the Third Wisconsin Infantry/' 
from the Wisconsin History Commis- 
sion; catalogue of newspaper 'flies in 
Library of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin; "Camping for Boys," 
from the author, H. W. Gibson, Boston, 
Mass. 

Magazines and Pamphlets — ^Annals 
of Iowa; American Philoeophdcal So- 
ciety; American Catholic (Historical So- 
ciety Records; Transactions of the His- 
torical Society of Berks County, 1910- 
l«kll; Bulletin of the Chester County 
Historical Society, 190S; Bulletin of the 
Chester County Historical Society, 
exercises in memory of Thomas 
Buchanan Read and Bayard Taylor; 
German American Annals; "The 
Neville Memorial/' services and ad- 
dresses^ from Dr. Theodore Diller, 
Pittsburgh; Annual Meeting of the 
Susquehanna County Historical So- 
ciety and Free Library Association; 
The Coin Shilling of Massachusetts 
Bay, Address delivered before Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, from Yale 
University; International Conciliation, 
2 numbers; Library of Congress Pub- 
lications, issued since 1^897; Linden 
Hall Eksho; Penn Germania, 2 num- 
bers; annual reports, 1912, catalogue, 
1912-1913, from Columbia University; 
Bulletin of Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; Bulletin of Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library; Bulletin of New York 
Public Library. 

Mr. Walter Bausman, of New York, 
was elected to membership, and the 
names of the following were proposed : 
Miss Cora C. Curry, of No. 1020 Mon- 
roe street, N. W., Washington, D. C; 
Robert L. Gerhart, 236 North Duke 
street, Lancaster, and Samuel R. Slay- 
maker, of this city. 

The paper of the evening was con- 
tributed by A. K. Hostetter, who had 
as the subject of a most entertaining 
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contribution "Major General Samuel 
Peter Heintzelman," who had a long 
and 'brilldfuit career in the United 
States Army. Hlg home was in Man- 
helm, and fitting honor was paid his 
memory at the recent centennial exer. 
clses there. Mr. Hostetter went into 
his subject most exhaustively, and 
the result is a paper of rare value to 
the Historical Society. 

There was a discussion of General 
Heintzelman participated in by Dr. J. 
B. Lincoln and others. 

Adjourned. 
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The History of Cedar Hill 
Seminary. 



To recall the active days of old 
Cedar Hill/' as a Seminary, these are 
indeed very rapidly fading away, in 
the memory of even the oldest inhab- 
itants of Mount Joy and vicinity; and 
the desolate evidences of decay ac 
this one-time seat of local learning, 
are but mute reminders of a by-gone 
era. The history of this Institution 
has been perhaps meager, yet of In- 
terest withal; and the writer now 
gladly ^ves his portion, with other 
data, for the ^present paper, prepared 
in part, also, by him, for a new his- 
tory of Mount Joy and Its surround- 
ings, issued by the Centennial Pub- 
lishing Company of that place. 

After the time of Pennsylvania's 
Legislative Act of 1822, providing for 
the education of children at public ex- 
pense in the city and incorporated 
boroughs of Lancaster county, there 
were also established a number of 
academies. These private schools 
gave opportunity for a more general 
education than could be secured by 
moderate State aid. "Mount Joy, by 
vote, accepted the terms of the school 
law of 1834 in the year of 1842.' 
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The First Location. 

Prior to the later location of Cedar 
Hill, a school was evidently conducted 
by Rev. Dodge and held in a long, low, 
stone building on what is at present 
the Christian Seltz farm. No part of 
the original structure Is now standing, 
according to Information available. 
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This school was in existence about 
183^7. 

The building for Cedar Hill Sem- 
inary was commenced in 1837, at the 
extreme eastern end of Mount Joy, 
near the south eide of Little Chiques 
creek, at what is now known as "The 
Dell," between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and Mount Joy trolley tracks. 
The place was occupied at the be- 
ginning of 1839, by its principal. Rev. 
Nehemiah Dodge, A.M., who became 
known as a very active character and 
able teacher. The seminary succeeded 
well in its educational advantages, 
and was attended during its best 
periods "by young ladies from eleven 
different States." 

Early Printed History. 

From among the different L«ancas- 
ter county histories, Rupp makes this 
mention: "'The Young Ladles^ Ly- 
ceum InsFtitute' — ^Rev. N. Dodge, A.M., 
principal — located on the banks of the 
Chiquesalunga creek, near the village 
of Mountjoy — is, perhaps, as regards 
accommodations — ^kind attention to 
the wants of the pupils — ^facility for 
acquiring a comiwtent and thorough 
knowledge of all the various branches 
and accomplishments taught at sim- 
ilar institutions, if not superior to, at 
least surpassed by none other in the 
country." Rupp's book of 1844 refers 
to the Cedar Hill Seminary; and in 
terming it kn "Institute," that astute 
historian had somewhat in mind an- 
other private school (for boys), 
called the Mount Joy Institute, estab- 
lished about the same time, 1838, by 
J. H. Brown' as principal, which "was 
not long in operation." 

A Seminary For Females. 

Rev. Dodge conducted Cedar Hill 
as a female seminary until about the 
middle elxties, when the school was 
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closed on account of the drawn-out 
Clyil War. Southern parents in par- 
ticular kept their daughters away, 
and the previouBly prosperous institu- 
tion went down, owing somewhat to 
the prevailing prejudices incident to 
that stirring period. 

A writer in the Mount Joy Herald 
of the early eighties gave this descrip- 
tion of Cedar Hill at that time: "It 
is surrounded by a grove of cedar and 
forest trees, making a most delightful 
and beautiful place. In antebellum 
days a flourishing female seminary ex- 
isted here, which had a national repu- 
tation, and for many years it was a 
fountain from which issued many 
streams to make glad hundreds of 
happy households, North and South. 
Many noted persons from the South 
used to visit the place. I remember 
when Senator Berrian and family, 
from South Carolina, spent their sum- 
mer vacation here." A further de- 
scription of the near-by Chiqua-Salun- 
ga creek at Cedar Hill was published 
with th<e above, in the Iiandisville 
Vigil of 1883. 

Rev. Professor Dodge, founder of 
the Female Seminary, was born in 
Londonderry, N. H., September 10, 
1794, and died at Cedar Hill, July 25, 
1876. His body was buried at Old 
Donegal Church Cemetery, this 
county, and his monument bears this 
appropriate quotation: "He opened 
his mouth with wisdom; and on his 
tongue was the law of kindness.' 
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A Change in Management. 

For some years the Seminary build- 
ing was idle for school purposes. In 
1874 Prof. David Denlinger, an educa- 
tor of celebrity and reputation, who 
had previously gone through some 
similar experiences in keeping an in- 
stitution on its feet during the war 
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(having also had considerable patron- 
age from the South), came to Mount 
Joy from New Berlin, Union county, 
this State, where he had taught fe- 
males only, and reopened the Dodge 
school under the last name of Cedar 
Hill Seminary, admitting both sexes 
from thence forward. Professor Den- 
linger had charge of the changed in- 
stitution for some years, while the 
property belonged to the estate of 
the founder. 

Some Reflections. 

After a time Cedar Hill was again 
closed. The building met the fate of 
a fire and stood spectral like in its 
ruins; while the surroundings thick- 
ened with growing trees and wild 
weeds. The young folks of Mount 
Joy borough, in late years, often 
jaunted to its environs to pe«s away 
love's young dreams, while other folks 
picnicked there. In yet more recent 
seasons many a "hobo" has rested 
his weary bones in the shade of the 
seminary surroundings. Green young 
cedar trees are now striving for mas- 
tery, quite close to the walls of the 
once classic halls, by the tall trees 
which are now overtopping the 
scenes where Professors Dodge and 
Denllnger did their personal share 
for the education of noble daughters 
and sons, of a fair portion of this 
country. 

Professor Denllnger removed to and 
lived at Manchester, Carroll county, 
Md., where he successfully continued 
the Irving Institute for probably ten 
years. He died about eighteen years 
Eince, and his remains are Interred in 
the Henry Eberle Cemetery at Mount 
Joy. His son, J. W. Denllnger, Esq., 
practices law in Lancaster city at the 
present time. 
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A Romantic Tradition. 

A correBpondent of a Mount Joy 
paper in 1883, under the initials of 
"J. E. C," gave a very graphic sketch 
of Cedar HiU's romantic Indian tradi- 
tion, in which a young hrave 'by the 
Dame of Chiqua courted a handsome 
maiden called Salunga. The story, in 
detail, winds up hy a most tragic ter- 
mination' of their young lives at 
Chiques Rock, on the Susquehanna, 
close by the mouth of the Ldttle 
Chiques creek. 

This tradition has been printed in 
modified form on different occasions 
since then in the Landisville Vigil, 
Ellis & Evans' Lancaster County His- 
tory, and In earlier proceedings of our 
own Historical Society. 

Briefly commenting on the first flow- 
ery sketch of this tradition, I would 
state that the Susquehanna is not 
"nearly two miles wide" at Chiques 
Rock, where the Herald author also 
stated the river was "nearly two hun- 
dred feet below" the top of its most 
prominent rocky point. Similar ro- 
mantic stories have been handed down 
from generation to generation, based 
on the natural wonders bordering at 
other winding, rock-ribbed streams of 
this county; and, as time goes on, 
we shall not lack for artistic, senti- 
mental backgrounds to our printed 
sketches of local prose and poetry. 



Early Lancaster Artists. 



The following aketchea were pre- 
pared in connection with the recent 
exhibition of Lancaster county por- 
traiture: 

Ferdinand Huck. 

Lancaster is one of the oldest in- 
land cities in the United States, and 
has naturally developed into a settle- 
ment of conaervative family life and a 
Mecca of valued family possessions. 
These possessions, eepecially the fam- 
ily portraits, prove that Lancaster is 
tar from the matter-of-fact place it is 
generally thought to be, and that the 
people of Lancaster have always pos- 
sessed the sense of beauty and a feel- 
ing and love for the best in art. 

The first artist in Lancaster of 
whom there is any record is Ferdi- 
nand Hack, who came from Mayence, 
Germany, in 1729. 

Several body water-colors and two 
oils are in existence, one a small por- 
trait of himself, painted on wood, and 
the other an original conception of 
the Crucifixion. This was painted for 
the Catholic Mission, established in 
1741, saved from fire and used as a 
mural decoration for the stone edifice 
that arose above the ashes of the 
primitive early building. 

Probably there were too many In- 
dians about Lancaster at that time for 
Ferdinand to pursue the Gtoddess Art 
without interference. He moved to 
Baltimore, where his descendants now 
live and prosper. 

It is only a matter of conjecture, 
but an interesting point for genealo- 
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gists to discover whether Ferdinand 
Httck is a descendant ar a grand- 
nephew of the famous painter of 
Dutch interiors, Pieter de Hooch. 

Adam Mortimer Lightner. 

Adam Mortimer Lightner, a young 
American artist, was born in the year 
1814. He was the son of Nathaniel 
Free Lightner and Maria Carpenter 
Ellmaker Lightner, who was a daugh- 
ter of Peter Baker Ellmaker and Su- 
sanna Carpenter Ellmaker, of Salis- 
bury township, Lancaster county. He 
received his education at John Beck's 
Academy, Lititz, Lancaster county. At 
an early age he showed great talent 
as a portrait painter. His father sent 
him to Italy to perfect himself in the 
art of portrait painting, where he took 
lessons from the first masters of Italy. 
While in that country he was taken 
with hemorrhages, and, after his re- 
turn to America, lived but a year, 
dying apparently a young man in his 
twenty-sixth year, October 11, 1840. 
He is awaiting the glorious resurrec- 
tion morning with his father and 
mother in "Christ Episcopal Church- 
yard," Leacock township. 



HiDQtes of the M&rcli Meeting. 

Lancaster, March 7, 1913. 

The Lancaster County Historical 
Society held its monthly meeting on 
Friday evening. Mr. P. R. Diffenderf- 
fer, one of the vice presidents, was in 
the chair. Miss Martha B. Clark was 
secretary pro tem. 

Miss Bausman reported a long list 
of donations, chief of which was the 
following list of old newspapers, the 
gift of the Mechanics' Library Asso- 
ciation: 

Neue Unpartheyische Lancaster 
Zeltung, 1787 to 1793; ("The first 
German paper printed in the city that 
was destined to live beyond the pro- 
bationary period"); the Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser,Jan- 
uary 3, 1792; Der Lancaster Corre- 
spondent, "No. 1, 1799, May 26th, Sat- 
urday, issued by Christian Jacob Huec- 
ter on King street, 2nd door from Mar- 
ket"— 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803— (file com- 
plete); Journal of the Senate of the 
Republic of Pennsylvania — "which 
took its beginning in Lancaster, Wed- 
nesday, November 5, 1800, eleventh 
volume, printed by John Albright Co., 
Prince street, Lancaster;" Der Ameri- 
can Staatsbote, 1800, 1803, 1804, 
"printed in Lancaster by John Al- 
brecht"; New York Herald, 1803 to 
1806; the Philadelphia Dally Aurora, 
August 5, 1806, to September, 1806; 
Philadelphia United States Gazette, 
semi-weekly, and Dally True Amer- 
ican, August, 1806 to September, 1806; 
Daily Philadelphia Political Commer- 
cial Register, parts of 1806, 1806, 1807, 
1808; Lancaster Journal, 1807, to 
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1816, 1818, 1819; Der Volksfreund, 
1806, 1808, to 1814, "printed in Lan- 
caster by William Hamilton, West 
King street, next door to Wilson's Ho- 
tel"; alflo a German Bible, 1819, 
printed by John Bar, Lancaster. 

The other donations were as fol- 
lows: 

Bound Volumes — Twenty-six vol- 
umes from the State Library, includ- 
ing State Reports and Histories of 
Civil War Regiments; four volumes 
from the New York Historical Society 
collections of that society; Journals 
of the Continental Congress, Volume 
XX (by purchase); memorial volume 
of Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania F. 
and A. M., independence celebration 
of 125th anniversary. 

Magazines and pamphlets — ^Annals 
of Iowa; Linden Hall Echo; Classified 
Catalogue of the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Part II; Forty-first An- 
nual Report of the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library; Bulletins of Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library; New York Public Library. 

A vote of thanks was extended for 
the valuable donations. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership: Samuel R. Slaymaker, Miss 
Cora C. Curry, Robert L. Gerhard. 
These names were proposed: Charles 
B. Keller, Walter C. Hager, Willis Roh- 
rer, Rev. H. K. Denlinger. 

Following the business session Mr. 
A. K Hostetter read an interesting 
sketch of Rev. Tobias Wagner, an 
early pioneer minister of Pennsylva- 
nia. The data was gathered by Mr. 
Hostetter in preparing his excellent 
article on Major General Heintzelman, 
read at the February meeting of the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 
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AN EARLY CANAL PROJECT 



The writer's interest in the early 
waterways and inland navigation of 
Lancaster county was somewhat 
quickened recently by reading an un- 
published letter, written at Harris- 
burg, August 12, 1824, to Richard B. 
McCabe, of Huntingdon, by Persifor 
Frazer, of the notable family whose 
name he bore, conspicuous aforetime 
in Delaware and Chester counties, and 
later in Philadelphia. In one para- 
graph of local personal interest he 
said: 

"George B. Porter, Esq., passed 
through this place two or three days 
since on his way to Lancaster. Pre- 
vious to his arrival here he had been 
appointed Adjutant General, to suc- 
ceed Col. Carr. He will, I think,make 
an excellent officer; and his appoint- 
ment, in this section of the country, 
appears to be highly approved of. The 
Goddess of fortune, or rather of office, 
appears to bestow her favors with a 
liberal hand on descendants of the 
brave General Porter." 

It will be remembered this was the 
Porter who married a daughter of 
Samuel Humes, and became the father 
of Rose Porter, later Shissler, of Ga- 
lena, 111., and of Humes Porter. He 
was made territorial Governor of 
Michigan, and after his death his 
widow built an edifice on North Duke 
street, now the Iris Club house. About 
the same time his brother, David Rit- 
tenhouse Porter, was Governor of 
Pennsylvania from January 16, 1889, 
to January 21, 1846. Meantime an- 
other brother, James Madison Porter, 
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of Easton, Pa., was Secretary of War 
under President Tyler. A son of Gov. 
Porter is the General Horace A. Por- 
ter, of military and diplomatic fame, 
Gen. Grant's chief of staff and one- 
time Ambassador to France; he re- 
sides in New York. Another was the 
famous Jud'ge William A. Porter, of 
the Philadelphia Bench and Bar; his 
son, William W. Porter, was one of 
the first Judges of the Superior Ck>urt 
of Pennsylvania. Verily, as Eraser 
wrote, "Fortune favored the family." 

Another and more significant para- 
graph in the same epistle reads as 
follows : 

"As respects the canal commission- 
ers, I think you will not have the 
pleasure of seeing them before the 
latter part of next summer. We had 
almost concluded here that they had 
been drowned in some of the rivulets 
of Chester county; for it was more 
than a month before we heard any- 
thing of them. Within a few days 
past we have ascertained that they 
are in the neighborhood of Church- 
town, Lancaster county, progressing 
in their surveys. They have found an 
abundance of water on the summit 
level, and believe that a canal can be 
made the whole way from Philadel- 
phia to the Susquehanna in the neigh- 
borhood of Harrisburg, at an average 
expense of $1,500 per mile. The sum- 
mit level proves to be no less than 
sixty-five miles in extent. All that is 
now wanting to ensure canals in every 
direction through the State is — money. 

"Political— Nearly all for Jackson 
here — ^A few for Adams — ^and three 
for Crawford!" 

The idea of a canal on the ridge 
lands about Churchtown reads a trifle 
ludicrous now; and if an estimated 
cost of $1,500 per mile was calculated 
to stagger the financiers of the Com- 
monwealth, what would have hap- 
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pened had a project been started that 
would to the infant State of that day 
been relatively commenflurate with 
the Federal scheme at Panama? 

And yet there is extended historic 
justification for the survey then ap- 
parently making in the region of 
Churchtown, Honeybrook and Mor- 
gantown, for a canal to connect the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers with a 
the waters of the Susquehanna, at a 
point the line of which would traverse 
the Churchtown country. Swank, in 
his "Progressive Pennsylvania," traces 
the conception back to William Penn, 
and pays tribute to one of our indefat- 
igable members when he says: "In 
the 'Proposals for a Second Settle- 
ment' on the Susquehanna river Wil- 
liam Penn, in 1690, says that a 'way' 
by land had been 'laid out' between 
the Delaware and the Susquehanna 
rivers 'at least three years ago/ and 
that communication between this pro- 
posed settlement and the settlements 
already made on the Delaware would 
'not be hard to do by water by the 
benefit of the river Schuylkill, for a 
branch of that river lies near a branch 
that runs into the Susquehanna river 
and is the common course of the In- 
dians with their skins and furs into 
our parts.' In these words Penn cer- 
tainly indicates French creek and 
Conestoga creek as the branches 
which could be utilized in uniting the 
Susquehanna and Schuylkill rivers. 
His 'way' was undoubtedly a road 
from the mouth of French creek to a 
point near the mouth of the Cones- 
toga. H. Frank Eshleman, of Lancas- 
ter, has made this matter clear. To 
Penn belongs the credit for first sug- 
gesting, as early as 1690, the project 
for continuous water transportation 
from the Delaware to the Susquehan- 
na, but he did not specifically suggest 
the building of a canal.' 
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Henry S. Tanner.in hlg "Description 
of the Canals and Railroads of the 
United States" (1840), says that "ap- 
plication was made to the Provincial 
Iiegislature for authority to open a 
water communication between the 
Schuylkill and the Susquehanna 
rivers, and in the year 1762 a survey 
with a view to this object was effect- 
ed, by which its practicability wa» 
satisfactorily demonstrated." Tanner 
gives no further particulars of the 
alleged "survey," but other writers, 
without submitting any proof, say that 
it was made by David Rittenhouse 
and Dr. William Smith in 1762. 

This survey was likely made about 
1769; and ran further to the north, 
passing through what is now Lebanon 
county. Philadelphia, jealous of the 
trade which Baltimore drew from 
Pennsylvania, as the Susquehanna 
drained toward the Chesapeake, was 
ever alert to the advantage of Joining 
the waters of the State in some 
scheme of transportation which led 
to the metropolis and entry port of 
our Commonwealth. BoUes, in his 
"Pennsylvania, Province and State," 
says: 

"In those days transportation under 
the most favorable conditions was ex- 
pensive, and the carriage of goods 
around the peninsula and up the bay 
to Philadelphia was a costly charge. 
To overcome Baltimore's advantage, 
it was proposed to build a canal from 
the Susquehanna to the Schuylkill, 
and to improve 'the navigation of all 
rivers so far as they led towards our 
capital city.' This was Just before 
the Revolution; and many were desir- 
ous of building a canal through the 
heart of the country. The 'tontest 
with Great Britain soon overshadowed 
every other, and business rivalry was 
forgotten." 
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Later there were revivals of the 
Bcheme; surveys and plans and legis- 
lative movements toward its actuali- 
zation were authorized in 1825. The 
incoming of th« railway superseded 
all thought of a canal on the Church- 
town plateau; hut generations later 
witnessed the locomotive cllmh the 
slopes of the Welsh Mountain, and 
the route from Liancaster to Philadel- 
phia, via New Holland, Beartown, 
Honey hrook and Downlngtown4s very 
little longer than the main line. Even 
if the large conception of 1825 had 
been realized, it would have been of 
brief local advantage, as the packet 
and barge, the towpath and mule 
power, lasted only a little while longer 
as elements of modern transportation. 



AN ARTISTIC AFTERMATH 



I am Indebted to Mr. John D. Chal- 
£ant, artist, of Wilmington. Del., for 
an opportunity to see a catalogue of 
the "First Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of Artists of the United States." 
which was held in Philadelphitt, under 
the auspices of what is now the 
Academy of Fine Arts, in 1811. It was 
a notable and significant event in the 
history of the arts in this then newcoun- 
try. The title page of this rather 
modest pamphlet of forty-seven pages 
bears the quotation from Pope, "Dare 
to have sense yourselves." It was 
printed by Tho. L. Plowman, and sold 
at the reasonable price of twenty-five 
cents. By comparison with the re- 
cent splendid publication of our local 
portraiture exhibition, it presents a 
rather shabby appearance; but In the 
list of names, then perhaps obscure, 
but since become illustrious, it exhib- 
its the work of eminent geniuses. 

There were shown at this display 
127 works of American artists and 
among the names since become fa- 
miliar are those of Rembrandt and 
James Peale, Wurtmlller, Sully and 
Stuart. Raphael, Anna and Maria 
Peale all had works on exhibition. The 
Birches, Thomas and William, figure 
in this catalogue, and Denis A.. Volo- 
zan seems to have been a prominent 
contemporary artist of classical sub- 
jects. Benjamin West's "King Lear" 
and "Ophelia" were there. The 
most numerous contributor to the oc- 
casion was F. Guy, whose landscapes 
made up nearly a sixth of the whole 
collection, and they were all "for 
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sale." There were several works of 
W. Broombridge. The feature, how- 
ever, of special local interest, and re- 
called now with peculiar timeliness, 
is the fact that Jacob Elchholtz, then 
an "Associate Artist," appears in this 
early exposition with three pictures; 
one of these, a "Portrait of a Gentle- 
man," was, of course, the early Nich- 
olas Biddle picture of that period, 
and likely the one that Bichholtz car- 
ried with him to Boston, when he went 
there to interview the great Stuart. 
That picture, as I have heretofore re- 
ported, remains in Philadelphia, on 
the walls of the home of Mr. Biddle's 
daughter, who has been deceased since 
our portraiture exposition was held. 
Her nephew has had it carefully re- 
stored by Wilkinson, the skilled arist 
and finisher, and a recent view which 
I had of it displayed remarkable 
freshness and brilliancy of color, the 
special Eichholtz red coming out in 
splendid form. It would be of inter- 
est to know who was the subject of 
the other "Portrait of a Gentleman," 
then exhibited by Eichholtz. as well as 
his third picture, "Innocence," which 
was in all probability one of his own 
children and possibly may be identi- 
fied with some of the present posses- 
sions of his work in his own family. 
It is gratifying to know that even at 
the early day and stage of his art de- 
velopment he had as many as three 
pictures in this limited collection. 

Besides the work of American art- 
ists, this first annual exhibition 
included about 200 works of for- 
eign artists, ancient and modern, and 
already in Philadelphia or other parts 
of the country there were owned land- 
scapes by Teniers, portraits by Reu- 
bens, animal pictures by Paul Potter, 
numerous specimens of the Dutch art- 
ists as well as Rembrandts, Van 
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Dykes, Watteaus, Titians, Oordaena, 
Anglica Kauffmans, Jaen Steens, Oa- 
tades, and others, upon whom time 
haa set its approval and enormously 
heightened their values. 

Since the publication in the trans- 
actions of this Society of the recol- 
lections of Eichholtz and the partial 
catalogue of his works, I have discov- 
ered there are quite a number of others 
extant, which were not then known 
and recorded. It goes without saying 
that the history of his life and works, 
published by this society, has quicken- 
ed Interest in and an appreciation of 
him, as well as much enhanced the 
market value of his productions. 

For example, a family portrait has 
turned up in Denver, Colorado. It is 
owned by the widow of Leonard Eich- 
holtz, who died a year or two ago. It 
bears the date 1820. The subject is 
Henry Blchholtz, who was a brother 
of the artist. He moved from Lan* 
caster to Downlngtown, and there 
kept the hotel whidti is adjacent to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. He was 
the father of Leonard Eichholtz, who 
went to Colorado in the early sixties. 
The portrait is half-length, looking 
left. 

In the possession of J. Lane Reed, 
of Dayton, Ohio, there are three 
Eichholtz portraits. One is that of 
George Ford, bom 1773, died 1843; the 
second of Mary Ann Elizabeth Hull 
Ford, bom 1770, died 1845. grand- 
parents of the owner. The third is 
that of Henry Robert Reed, his fath- 
er, dated 1816. Mr. Ford's portrait 
was painted in 1812, and is, therefore, 
one of the earliest of the artist's 
works. 

A very considerable cluster of Eich- 
holtz portraits and the relations of a 
notable Lancaster family have been 
traced to and through Mr. Edward S. 
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Sasrres, a prominent member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. He la a great 
grandson of Samuel Hame6> who ap- 
pears tn the Bichholtz ledger as one 
of the artist's liberal local patrons. 
Miss Hamilton, of St. Paul, who is a 
kinswoman of the Humes family, has 
four Bichholts portraits, yiz., of Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Humes; of Dr. Sam< 
uel Humes, a son, and of another son, 
William Humes, who married Miss 
Harriet Church, of Philadelphia, and 
was a member of the company of 
State Fencibles in the War of 1812, 
commanded by Hartman Kuhn» a Phil- 
adelphia descendant of Adam Simon 
Kuhn, a conspicuous figure in old Lan- 
caster and foremost in Old Trinity. 

The Bichholtz portraits owned and 
highly prized by Mr. Sayres are five 
in number, as follows : 

Samuel Humes (the elder), of Lan- 
caster, sitting, facing left. 

Mary Hamilton Humes (his wife), 
daughter of James Hamilton, o. ^.-a- 
cock. 

John Humes, of Philadelphia, mer- 
chant and Register of Wills, bom in 
Lancaster, son of Samuel and Mary 
Hamilton; sitting, facing left. 

Jane McPhail Humes, wife of John 
Humes, with babe in arms and her 
daughter. She was a daughter of 
John McPhail, merchant, of Philadel- 
phia, and Ann Mackenzie, his wife; 
fitting, facing left. 

Ann McPhail, wife of John McPhail, 
bom Ann Mackenzie, mother of Mrs. 
Jane McPhail; sitting, facing left 

All these portraits, excepting the 
one of Mrs. John Humes, which lacks 
vigor, have always been considered 
very fine. 

In note iz, page 30, of the Bichholtz 
biography, is a letter from a Legisla- 
tive Committee of Delaware, directing 
a painting for the State Capitol of 
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Col. John Gibson, in action at Erie. 
1 have learned that this work was ex- 
ecuted as proposed and furnished the 
Delaware Commonwealth, and re 
mains now, after more than eighty 
years, one of the art treasures of the 
State House. 

According to the Delaware Legisla- 
tive Journal, a joint resolution to have 
this portraint printed was adopted by 
the General Assembly February 6, 
1822. The subject was suggested by 
the fact that Colonel James Gibson 
was a native of Delaware, and fell in 
defense of his country at the memor- 
able sortie at Lake Erie, September 
17, 1814. The committee appointed 
uider the resolution was somewhat 
tardy, and the matter was renewed 
on February 16, 1829, when a new 
committee was appointed and |120 
appropriated for the purpose. No fur- 
ther record is made of the commit- 
tee's work or report, but the picture 
was procured and paid for. The por 
trait is three-quarter length, in uni- 
form with sword, and is in fairly good 
condition. Gibson was born in Sus- 
sex county, Delaware. He Joined the 
regular army and was absent from 
his native Commonwealth most of his 
life. 

The other day a portrait, obscured 
with the dust of ages and despoiled 
by cellar damp, was sold at a Phila- 
delphia auction room, to which it had 
been brought by a colored drayman 
who rescued it from the basement of 
an abandoned house. A restorer and 
fancier of fine arts discerned in it 
some merit and bought it for a song. 
The restoration enhanced its likeli- 
ness and value; the purchaser be- 
came certain it was an auto-portrait 
of Eichholtz. He studied our biog- 
raphy and catalogue and was con- 
vinced ; and when he compared it with 
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the features of a descendant of Eich- 
holtz he was certain. A wealthy con- 
noisseur and art patron dropped into 
his shop, saw the picture, and, having 
been led to an appreciation of the 
supposed author, without further au- 
thentication, bought it at a price 
three-fold as much as Eichholtz 
ever was paid for any production. Its 
genuineness is yet to be established, 
as the family has no trace of this 
newly-found portrait. 

That the general influence of the 
portrait exhibition led to a local stim- 
ulation of interest in the fine arts has 
already been manifested in many 
ways. A remarkable illustration is 
furnished by a letter sent to a gen 
tleman interested In this subject by 
a citizen of the lower end of Lancas- 
ter county, who travels extensively 
through the lower end and adjoining 
parts of York county and Maryland, 
and, therefore, has special opportuni- 
ties to become acquainted with the 
aib treasures of that locality. He 
writes as follows to a sympathetic 
friend: 

"I am in touch with the owner of 
some fine old paintings, among them 
one each of Henry and Mary Stewart, 
these are by M. Angelo. they are 
genuine I wish to bring them to the 
notice of Morgan & Carnegie, can 
you put me wise in the matter? If 
you can think I can make It worth 
your while to do so." 

Whether his reference to the Stu- 
arts involves the royal house of Eng- 
land seems to be a little uncertain, 
but the fact that the portraits are 
authenticated as the work of M. An- 
gelo certainly makes them worthy the 
attention of Mr. Carnegie, now that 
America's foremost patron of the fine 
arts has passed away. 



Patterson-Andrews Genealogy 



About 1840 James Patterson An- 
drewfl, M. D., commenced a compUa- 
tion of a genealogical register of the 
descendants of James and Mary 
(Montgomery) Patterson, founders of 
the Little Britain, Lancaster county, 
branch of the Patterson family, and 
also of the descendants of the Ghes' 
ter county branch of the Andrews 
family, of which Widow Andrews was 
founder; the two families being early 
and closely connected by marriage. 
Dr. Andrews continued his register up 
to the time of his death, which occur- 
red in 1875. Of recent years George 
M. Black, of Oak Park, 111., of the 
fourth generation of Pattersons and 
the fifth generation of Andrewses, has 
been making an effort to continue the 
lines of work with the view of putting 
the whole pamphlet into book form, 
when as near complete as possible. 

Prompt assistance is asked of those 
knowing themselves to be descended 
from Widow Andrews or James and 
Mary (Montgomery) Patterson. 

The subject is one that should ap- 
peal to a large number of persons in 
our county, especially resident in the 
.Lower End, where Iboth stralnB of the 
family were numerous and influential. 
I take it the Colerain and Little Brit- 
ain and the Chester county Patter* 
sons were distinct from the family of 
the same name who so largely peo- 
pled the Donegal region and left their 
deep imprint in that locality. James 
Patterson, the elder, at the age of 
twenty, came from his native county 
of Antrim, Ireland, to Little Britain, 
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in 1728. HiB bride, Mary Montgom- 
ery, followed him from the North of 
Ireland three or four years later, and 
married him. Widow Andrews and 
her children came later and settled in 
Ciiester county. Her daughter, Fran- 
ces, married Robert Gardner and their 
daughter, Letitia, married James 
Montgomery Patterson, son of James 
and Mary. Hence the many Wilson, 
Andrews, Ewing, Shippen, Clendennin, 
Neiper, Black and White notable fam- 
ilies of lower Lancaster county. The 
illustrious Ramsays — ^David, doctor, 
statesman an4 historian; William, the 
diYine; and . Nathaniel, soldier and 
Treasury official — were nephews of 
one of the women of this Pattterson- 
Andrews line. Robert Pulton, the in- 
ventor, through his lineage from the 
Blacks and Smiths, was collaterally 
related to this family. Robert Ful- 
ton, the elder,married his cousin,Mary 
Smith, daughter of Joseph. 

John Black, father of the present 
genealogist of this family, was bom 
in Chester county, in 1798. His moth 
er, Hannah Ross Black, was full cous- 
in of Robert Fulton, of steamboat 
fame. Her mother was Isabella Smith, 
sister of Mary Smith, mother of Ful- 
ton. They were daughters of Joseph 
Smith, born in Ireland, 1704, came to 
Chester county, 1726, with a brother, 
John, and sister, Mary, who married 
William Fulton. They were grand- 
parents of Robert, the inventor. 

Biographers became confused in the 
two Mary Smiths, and many mistakes 
have occurred in writing the family 
lines. John (1686), Mary (?), and 
Joseph (1704), were bom in County 
Monaghan. Ireland, children of John 
Macdonald Smith, bom in County An- 
trim, 1655. His parents came from 
Scotland, and were named Macdonald. 
The name of Smith was given to John 
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by William of Orange, at or about tho 
time of the battle of the Boyne, from 
an incident that occurred wherein the 
King's horse cast a shoe, which wab 
replaced by John Macdonald. The 
King inquired of the man his name, 
and was told Macdonald. The King 
told him his name ought to be Mac- 
donald the smith. The remark was 
heard by some of Macdonald's neigh- 
bors, who dubbed him with the name, 
and the Smith name was adopted by 
the family, and Smith it has re- 
mained. 



MINUTES OF APRIL MEETING 



Lancaster, Pa., April 4, 1913. 

The Lancaster County Historical 
Society held its monthly meeting to- 
night in the Smith Public Library 
building. President Steinman was in 
the chair, and Miss Martha B. Clark 
acted as secretary pro tern. The at- 
tendance was good. 

The librarian. Miss Bausman, an- 
nounced the following donations re- 
ceived during March: 

Magazines and Pamphlets — Viceroy 
of New Spain, from the University of 
California; Kittochtinny Historical 
Society, Volume VII; American Cath- 
olic Historical Society, Records; Leb- 
anon County Historical Society; Penn- 
sylvania-German; Linden Hall Echo; 
Two Oldest Congregations of the 
United Presbyternan Church; Bulle- 
tins of New York Public Library and 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; Volume 
1 (unbound) of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society Papers, from F. R. 
Diffenderffer; number of copies of old 
newspapers, mostly of Lancaster pub- 
lications, beginning with 1794, also 
several old documents, from F. R. Dif- 
fenderffer; number of miscellaneous 
pamphlets from Dr. R. K. Buehrle; 
two political banners of the Buchanan 
campaign, from Fred. S. Pyfer. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
donors. 

On motion it was decided to pur- 
chase a copy of the Herr Genealogy 
for $5. 

Miss Baufiman, the llbrarian,brought 
up the question of securing an addi- 
tional room in the building for the use 
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of the society, and on motion a com- 
mittee composed of F. R. Diffenderf- 
fer, A. K. Hostetter and Miss Bans- 
man, was appointed to confer with the 
library management in reference to 
the matter. 

The name of Charles Ezra Bowman 
wae proposed for membership, and the 
following were duly elected: Charles 
B. Keller, Lancaster; Walter C. Ha- 
ger, Bsq., Liancaster; Willis Rohrer, 
Lancaster, and Rev. H. T. Denlinger, 
860 West Twenty-eighth street. New 
York City. 

Mr. W. U. Hensel, who has been act- 
ive In promoting the previous very 
successful celebrations, submitted a 
proposal for "Our Next Popular Cele- 
bration," as follows: 

The suggestion has been made — 
originating with one of our most active 
and interested members, Judge Landis 
— ^that the annual event of this 
society. In the nature of a public and 
popular celebration, shall have this 
year for its theme "Lancaster County 
in the War for the Union," centering 
around the personality of our most dis- 
tinguished BoMler of ttiat period, John 
Pulton Reynolds, and comprisAng In 
its scope the erection of some mem- 
orial to him. There are many good 
reasons for favorable consideration 
of this idea: 

First— We have celebrated Lancas- 
ter county in the War of the Revolu- 
tion; and have commemorated our 
great inventor, the German Mennonite 
settlements, the Quaker anti-slavery 
influence. Now, the poeitlon taken by 
our community and its people in the 
great epoch of preserving the Union 
of States and eetablishing National 
Sovereignty is a subject of e<|ual sig- 
nlflfceuce with any of these and quite 
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fit to found upon it a popular cele- 
bration. 

Second — Reynolds was native to our 
soil and city. His family Uved here 
for generations and sprang from that 
French Huguenot race, which though 
comparatively few in number and in- 
termingled almost inseparably with 
other strains, has been large in in- 
fluence and persistent in its character- 
istics. 

Third— Appointed to the United 
Military Academy by a €k)ngre66man 
of this district, who was the only 
Pennsylvanian to ever become Presi- 
dent of the United States, he finished 
his course with honors, discharged 
responsible duties for fifteen years ot 
peace, fought gallantly and won pro 
motion in the Mexiioan war; traversed 
the continent in military expedition 
when the path to the Pacific was yet 
unfixed; left the commandantship at 
West Point for field service at tlie out- 
break of the war, ddscharged his duties 
brilliantly at every stage, until, as- 
signed by Meade to fatal distinction, 
he fell as a hero wearing battlethar- 
ness in the first day's fight-^easily at 
that time, says Count Paris, historian 
of the Civil War, the most promising 
soldier of the army of the Potomac. 

Fourth — ^The decisive battle of 
Gettysburg was the only engagement 
of the war on the soil of a free State. 
The incidents of the Confederate in- 
vasion directliy touched the border of 
Lancaster; the thundfer of the guns 
was heard in this city; and our peo- 
ple were quick to respond to the call 
for relief. It was the supreme oc- 
casion of the whole war to touch 
their sympathies and Quicken their 
activities. 

Finally— The erection of another 
outdoor and ornamental memorial to 
the illustrious dead of Lancaster, if 
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related to Bome emhieiitly fit sobject 
like the one proposed, will likely lead 
to oOierg of the Idnd. WlHlamBon 
Park has been decorated with the 
Hand tablet. The Long and Bu^nman 
parks, either of them woald afford a 
noiUe site and pleturaeque baefceromid 
for euch a marker; irhlle the new 
Boulevand or Parkway under eon- 
»traethm in the Weet Bud would af- 
ford numerous spaces for the loeatlon 
of a memorial, whether modest or 
elaborate. 

1, therefore, move that a committee 
of three, to be appointed by the chair, 
consider this subject and report at 
the next meeting upon the practica- 
bility of the Society this year com- 
memorating, by a popular celebration 
and enduring marker, one of the his- 
toric events or characters of Lancas- 
ter county. 

President Bteinmau will, in the near 
future appoint tSie committee of 
three, and active work in planning for 
the big event will be begun. 

Mr. Hensel read three short but 
very interesting papers. One of them 
was on the subject, "To and Throng 
Ghurchtown By Canal," referring to 
an early project to connect Harris- 
burg and Philadelphia by a water- 
way. Another paper gave the Patter- 
son-Andrews genealogy, while the 
third wsb entitled, "An Artistic After- 
math," giving some facts about the 
"First Annual BzhlbiUon of the So- 
ciety of Artists of the United States," 
held in Philadelphia in 1811. Among 
the exhibitors was our own Jacob 
Eichholtz. 

Adjourned. 
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Early Local Historical Items. 



In the proceedings of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society for the 
month of October, 1907, and for the 
month of December, 1910, may be 
found lists of certain items of early 
Lancaster county history gleaned 
from the "American Weekly Mer- 
cury," the earliest newspaper of Penn- 
sylvania, beginning 1719, and ending 
its career in 1746. These items of 
greater or lesser importance furnish 
a certain department of the historical 
facts of our county, in itg earlier days, 
that have value worth • preserving. 
This newspaper is very rare, and It is 
believed that our Society ought to 
have a record of its early facts. 

The article of December, 1910, 
brings the "items" down to 1738, and 
we shall now proceed with a narra- 
tion of the same down to the discon- 
tinuance of the paper. 

It is evident that the Proprietors 
had great difficulty in collecting their 
quit rents. In the issue of the Mer- 
cury of June 28, 1739,there is one item 
stating that inhabitants for several 
years past have neglected to appear 
at the place fixed in their patents, or 
by an Act of Assembly, to pay their 
quit rents. The item continues and 
says that inasmuch as the proprietor 
is agreed to take paper money for all 
lands patented before 1732, that the 
people ought to appreciate it and pay 
more promptly. Notice is then given 
that Richard Peters, the secretary of 
the Proprietor, among other places, 
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would sit at Lancaster, in the county 
of Lancaster, from the 7th to the 17th 
of October, where all persons who are 
one or more years in arrears are re- 
quired to pay their quit rents, and, in 
default, the receiver of quit rents or- 
ders a dl&tress to be made immediate- 
ly, in pursuance of law. 

In the issue of October 4, 1739, the 
election figures of Pennsylvania are 
set forth. However, only those of 
Philadelphia county, Chester county 
and Bucks county are given, showing 
how large the vote was for the differ- 
ent candidates. In Lancaster county, 
only, the names of those elected are 
mentioned, but the vote is not given, 
which is very much to be regretted. 
From the item it appears that the 
Chester county vote was &66, the Phil- 
adelphia county vote 555, and Bucks 
county 382. These are the highest 
votes of the officer receiving the high- 
est number at those elections. 

In the issue of November 29, 1739, 
there is an interesting account of the 
tremendous crowds that Rev. George 
Whitfield is drawing in Philadelphia 
and through Chester county, etc. 
About this time he reached Lancaster 
county and preached at Pequea, in the 
Presbyterian Church, but the paper 
does not have an account of this. 

In the issue of March 11, 1740, there 
is an account of Benjamin Sterrett, 
going home from a neighbor's house, 
found dead by a small creek. I men- 
tion this only to show that the Ster- 
rett ancestry lived in the western part 
of Lancaster county, around Donegal, 
as we all know, and in other sections. 
Chief Justice Sterrett. of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, descended 
from them. 

In the issue of April 7, 1740, there 
is a glowing account of the great joy 
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and the public demonstration, upon 
the declaration of war against Spain. 
The item sets forth that there was 
booming of guns and toasts were 
drunk to the royal family, etc., and a 
great love shown for England. While 
this is a narration of the doings in 
Philadelphia county, it is likely there 
was considerable excitement in Lan- 
caster county also. It shows the great 
love that our county and the others 
had for Great Britain in those early 
days. 

In the same issue, a notice is given 
to all who are willing to enlist in the 
important expedition on foot, for tak- 
ing and plundering the most valuable 
ports of the Spanish West Indies that 
they may wait upon certain gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, and in Chester 
county and in Bucks county; and as 
to Lancaster county, directs that they 
report their names to Andrew Gal- 
breth, Thomas Ekiwards and Thomas 

Smith, the late Sheriff, and 

Cookman. We thus see that, a& early 
as 1740, this county was active in a 
patriotic way. It is set forth that 
the gentlemen who were to receive 
the names of those willing to enlist 
are strictly prohibited from disclosing 
the name of any person who desires 
to have his name concealed. This 
notice appears in both English and 
German. I notice that in the Second 
Series of the Pennsylvania Archives, 
Volume 2, page 489, under the head 
of provincial officers and soldiers, we 
have for Lancaster county Captain 
Thomas Edwards, December 1, 1744; 
Lieut. Reese Morgan, December 1, 
1744; "Earl Town, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania" — ^also Captain William 
Maxwell, Ensign James Wilkins, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1745-46 (raised in Rathmul- 
en township, Lancaster county). 
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These were likely employed in King 
George's War. It appears that some 
Lancaster county soldiers deserted, 
as under the date of July 24 it is sta- 
ted that Thomas Fltzpatrick and oth- 
ers deserted out of the service at Ger' 
mantown, and are supposed to have 
gone to Lancaster county. . 

In the issue of September 18, 1740, 
we are given a view of how the peo- 
ple were divided on the question of 
King George's War. It will be re- 
membered that John Wright, the pre- 
siding Justice of our Court, greatly 
opposed Governor Thomas, who was 
zealous in the war, and the result was 
that Wright was not reappointed to 
the Judgeship. The feeling against 
the war was strong throughout Lan- 
caster county, but in many sections 
it was very rampant in favor of war. 
In the issue of the paper just stated 
it is set forth that, ''during the later 
part of the last week," there was a 
personal review by the Governor of 
seven companies of troops raised, who 
were embarking for the West Indies, 
and that the troops were very cheer- 
ful and eager to go to the front, in 
order to preserve the honor and wel- 
fare of the British nation. It is set 
forth that these are the first drafts 
ever made in Pennsylvania. The ar- 
ticle then says that it is no uncom- 
mon thing in these depraved times 
to see the Governors abide the re- 
proaches and clamors of the repre- 
sentatives and to undergo pain and 
anxiety; but to see the Governor, con- 
trary to his own interest, merely 
from the dictates of duty, lojralty and 
zeal for the safety and honor of our 
mother country, bravely encounter 
hards'hips, without any assistance 
from the Legislature, simply to 
fulfill the request of our Royal 
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Masters, reflects a resolution, a spirit 
unparalleled In the plantations^ It 
seems that a considerable number of 
Lancaster county people, especially 
those bound to senrlce, deserted their 
masters and Joined the armies. Among 
others we find that a Daniel Hagen 
ran away from Andrew Caldwell, in 
Pequea, and others. 

In the issue of October 2, 1740, elec' 
tion returns are again given, but 
the figures are given for Philadel'phla 
county only.The exact vote seems to 
be 1,822. 

In the issue of May 14, 1741, there 
Is a long account of the great public 
rejoicing throughout Pennsylvania be- 
cause of the taking and destroying of 
the forts and castles and the battery 
in the harbor of Carthagena, and at- 
tacking the Spanish admiral with his 
flag ship and sinking all the rest of 
the Spanish vessels. The article goes 
on to state that Pennsylvania con- 
tributed loyally to this victory, and 
there was a great demonstration 
about the State House. The Qovemor 
dined publicly with a large body of 
gentlemen. The evening was spent 
largely with rounds of cannon shot. 
Fifteen of the houses were illumina- 
ted. A great bonfire, which was con- 
cluded by a whole pipe of Spanish 
wine, ended the celebration. Lan- 
caster troops were in the army that 
reduced the Spanish defenses. 

In the issue of October 8, 1741, the 
election returns of Lancaster county 
are given, as are those of the rest of 
the counties, but no figures. 

Nothing occurred until October 7, 
1742, when election returns are again 
given. 

In the issue of June 9, 1743, there 
Is an account of a report that Indian 
outrages had been committed in Lan- 
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caster county; and also in Skohoon- 
iaty, or Jeniaty, but it was found that 
these things were false. 

In the issue of April 26. 1744, there 
is a long account of the murder ot 
John Armstrong, an Indian trader, in 
or near Lancaster, and two or three 
of his servants, by some of the Dela- 
ware Indians, and the reason for it as 
set forth, namely, that a Delaware In- 
dian being indebted to Armstrong for 
some time, Armstrong seized a belt of 
wampum and a horse for pay — that a 
few days later this Indian and five 
others met Armstrong and his ser- 
vants going from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster with a wagon load of goods, 
and demanded the horse back, saying 
that Armstrong was overpaid; that 
Armstrong refuses to do this, saying 
that he was not yet paid in full; that 
the Indians then turned aside to con- 
sult together, and agreed to murder 
Armstrong and his servants, so that 
the servants could not reveal the kill- 
ing — that three of these Indians after- 
wards disavowed' the agreement, but 
the others stuck to it, and rapidly 
followed Armstrong, and when they 
met him, the Indian who wanted the 
horse gave Armstrong a blow on the 
head with his tomahawk; that Arm- 
strong struck back with his fist; that 
the '^o servants went to Armstrong's 
assistance; that one of the other In- 
dians then presented his gun and shot 
one of them and immediately loaded 
his gun again and shot the other, and 
that by this time Armstrong was 
dead. The account goes on to state 
that they buried Armstrong, and the 
two men they threw into the creek 
or river, where the bodies were found 
afterward by inhabitan^ts. The goods 
they conveyed three miles further 
and put them in a hole which they 
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dug in the ground. This account was 
given by the Indian who c^ot the man 
who wae taken to the Lancaster Jail. 
The account goes on to say that the 
king of the Delaware Indiana prom- 
ised to see that they were brought to 
punishment. There are several ac- 
counts of this killing in the Colonial 
records and other early historical 
books; but, as this goes into many 
particulars, that those accounts do 
not contain, I thought it well to give 
the substance of this newspaper re- 
port. 

In the issue of June 21, 1744, an ac- 
count is given of the Governor of 
Pennsylvania and the Commissioners 
from Maryland and Virginia setting 
out from Philadelphia together for 
Lancaster, to meet the chiefs of the 
Five Nations of Indians in the big 
Indian treaty about to be held in 
Lancaster to adijust differences that 
existed between some of the inhab- 
itants of Virginia and a party of the 
Five Nation Indians, who had some 
difficulty about a year earUer; and 
also to streugrthen the treaty of frien-dr 
ship between the Five Nations and 
the people of Pennsylvania. The ac- 
count sets forth that several of the 
principal inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
went witJi the party from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster. The far-reaching effect 
and importance of this great Indian 
treaty, at which about 550 Indians 
were present, is recorded in all of the 
historical books, and I will spend no 
time upon it. The purposes of the 
treaty are set out in this newspaper 
report in a slightly different way from 
that stated in the historical book*. 

In the issue of November 15, 1744, 
it is stated that Mushmelon, the In- 
dian who received the sentence of 
death on the 5 th of November, for the 
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murder of Arms'trong and his two 
men, was executed. 

In the issue of May 9, 1745, there 
is part of a speech made by the Qoy- 
emor to the Assembly, in which he 
refers to a letter he received from 
the Governor of Virginia, enclosing 
the answer of the Catawba Indians to 
a meseage he had sent them, pursu- 
ant to the Lancaster treaty. 

The American Weekly Mercury, 
from which we have taken the above 
items, always toqk the proprietary or 
aristocratic side in politics. In 1728 
Benjamin Franklin began the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, which generally took 
the popular side — ^the side of the As- 
sembly, or lower House, while the 
Mercury took the side of the Council, 
the upper house. 

We will now give some of the im- 
portant local items from the Gazette: 

The looseness of government and 
its inefflciency here on the Susque- 
hanna, Just about the time our county 
was organized, appears in an item of 
the Gazette of April 12, 1729, as fol- 
lows: 

''We hear there are associated to- 
gether a company of Irish robbers, 
the chief of whom are said to be one 
Bennett, whom they call their cap- 
tain, and one Lynch, whom they call 
their Lieutenant, with I>o<bbs, Wiggins 
and many others,who skulk about this 
and the neighboring provinces; their 
villainies being to steal the best 
horses and load them with the best 
goods, and carry them off before peo- 
ple's faces, which they lately done In 
or about Conestoga. It seems their 
usual practise has been to steal 
horses from this province and the 
Jerseys, and carry them to sell in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. It is said they began to grow 
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more numerous and had a place of 
rendezvous where they met to con- 
sult how to perpetrate their rogueries 
and to entertain all like themselves/' 

The petition asking for the erec- 
tion of this county filed in Council re- 
fers also to the lawless conditions 
here. 

In the Issue of January 13, 1730, 
there is a poem on the different rivers 
and creeks of Pennsylvania, in which 
the writer personifies each of the 
streams and makee them tell their 
story. 

A part of our own river's story is 
as follows: 

"Last Su8quehanna.vexed to meet delay. 
O'er rugged rocks rolled rapid on 
his way. 
Foaming with haste his Ruler to obey. 
The Father of the fioods began to 
speak." 
• • # • • 

"And all attend the banks of Chesa- 
peake," etc. 

The poem has no merit, and I did 
not copy our Susquehanna's own 
story. Modern poets, however, should 
not overlook the fact that old Sus- 
quehanna has been praised in verse 
over 180 years, at least. 

The character of the neighbors of 
our ancestors here in the Conestoga 
Valley, in early days, is shown in the 
following article of January 13, 1730, 
in the Gazette (and in January 14, 
1729 (30) In the Mercury): 

"A very large panther was killed 
near Conestoga. He had gotten 
among some swine In the night- 
time, and the owner, hearing 
their cries, went out with a cou- 
ple of dogs, which drove the panther 
up into a great tree. Ignorant of 
what it was that went up the tree^ he 
made a fire near it, and left two 
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women to watch while he went to 
fetch a neighbor that had a gun. They 
fired at him twice, and the second 
time broke both his forelegs; upon 
which, to their great surprise, he 
made a desperate leap and fell to the 
grouhd near the man, who could just 
get out of his way. The dogs imme- 
diately sezed him, and with another 
shot in the head he was dispatched." 

Also in the Mercury of January 27> 
this year, there is an article showing 
the ruggedness of womanhood in those 
days. It is as follows: 

"At Conestoga, near the beginning 
of this month, a stout action was per- 
formed by Christopher Franciscus. 
He was gone to bed and soon after 
heard a great disturbance among his 
sheep, which made him suddenly rise 
and send out his dog, himself hasten- 
ing after to his sheep pen. where a 
large wolf was alarmed and was leap- 
ing over the fence just as the careful 
husbandman got there. The wolf, 
being delayed by slipping one foot 
into a cranny of the fence, the man 
had time and resolution to take him 
a strong grasp by the neck with one 
hand and by a hind leg with the other 
and BO pulled him down; and shifting 
his hand from the wolfs leg to his 
ear, and forcing his knee upon the 
struggling beast's body and there held 
him, without being bitten, though 
very hard to prevent, because the 
trusty dog, worrying at the wolf's 
hinder part, the more enraged him. 
Meanwhile the man had not neglected 
to call for help. He was heard by a 
daughter of his, who had the courage 
and faithfulness to bring a knife and 
relieve her father by letting out the 
entrails of the wolf." Surely there 
were Amazons in those early Cones- 
toga days! 
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A picture of the dangers and hard- 
Bhips of our forefathers here at home 
is given in the following item, from 
the Gazette of May 11, 1731: 

"We hear from the county of Lan- 
caster that on the 10th of February, 
one Ed Tadlock waa found dead in the 
woods near Swattarrie Creek, having 
been missing eleven days. He came 
from Kent county, and wag seeking a 
place to settle himself and family; 
but, losing his way, it was thought 
that he perished in the cold. BYom 
Lancaster we also hear that on the 
26th of February one James Hen- 
dricks, riding in the woods near Sus- 
quehanna with his two sons, in pur- 
suit of game, as they passed a nar- 
row path in the bushes, the father's 
gun, which would fire at half-cock 
and had no guard to the trigger, went 
off and shot his son James in the 
back. Three years ago this boy, in 
February, killed his cousin, who was 
hunting turkeys with him." 

An article of May 6th discloses the 
dangers from fires in the woods, etc.: 

"From Lancaster county, we hear 
that on the 18th, the woods being on 
fire, some people, fearing their fence 
would be burned, went out to prevent 
it, and a child following them, wan- 
dered among the woods, and being 
surrounded by fire, the flames seized 
its clothes and it was burned to 
death. " 

In the issue of February 8, 1732, 
there is an account of the dangers 
and horrors some of our Conestoga 
Palatines went through in reaching 
their new home. The article is as 
follows : 

"There is a letter in town from 
some Palatines who embarked at Rot- 
terdam in June last in a ship bound 
for this place, but instead arrived at 
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Martha's Vineyard, an Island on tlie 
coast of New England — containing an 
account that the ship, being four and 
twenty weeks in her passage, their 
provisions fell short, and in the last 
eight weeks they had no bread; but 
a pint of grouts was all the allowance 
for five persons per day. They ate 
all the rats and mice they could catch, 
and the price of a rat was 18d. and of 
a mouse Gd. and water 6d. a quart 
That seven persons died of hunger 
and thirst in one night; and of 160 
passengers, which came on board at 
Rotterdam, over 100 were miserably 
starved to death. When at length it 
pleased Ood that a sloop should meet 
them and conducted the ship into 
Homes-Hole, a harbor of the alcove- 
named island. In the first three days 
after their arrival fifteen more died, 
who had been reduced so low by fam* 
ine that it was impossible to recover 
them. They write further that they 
think if they had continued at sea 
three days longer, they should all 
have died, no one being able to hand 
another drop of water. But the good 
people of the Island are very char- 
itable to them and do everything in 
their power to refresh them; so that 
many who were fami^ed and near 
death began to revive, but none are 
yet strong enough to travel." 

What was done for their relief ap- 
pears in an article in the same paper, 
dated February 22. It is as follows: 

"Governor Gordon has been pleas- 
ed to voite a letter to the Governor 
of Boston, in behalf of the distressed 
Palatines on Martha's Vineyurd as 
follows: 

** 'Sir — On the application of several 
Germans and others from the Pala- 
tines, now Inhabiting this province, I 
am to address you on behalf of their 
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unhappy countrymen, who, after a 
pafifiage of twenty-four weeks from 
Rotterdam, are lately arrived at a 
port in your government* near R. I., 
as I suppose. The enclosed being an 
exact translation of a letter from 
them to a Dutch Minister here, sets 
forth fully their calamitous circum- 
stances, and the horrid barbarity with 
which they have been treated by 
Lohb, the master of the vessel, who 
seems to have formed a design to 
destroy them, in order to possess him- 
self of their efTects, which are said 
to have been very considerable, when 
they embarked. A gentleman of your 
goodness and humanity cannot but 
be moved with pity, for the miserable 
condition of these poor wretches, and 
with a. just indignation against the 
author of their misfortunes. And as 
it will be an act of great charity to 
releave and protect the first, it will 
be no less a necessary act of justice 
to call the last to strict account. That 
if he cannot acquit himself of what is 
laid to his charge, he may reap the 
just reward of his oppression and cru- 
elty. 

" 'I am with much respect, sir, etc. 
" 'Philadelphia Feb. 9, 1732.' " 

And in the issue of May 18tb we 
have a brief account of the slow prog- 
gress of these suffering people on 
their toilsome journey from Boston 
to their final home with their brethren 
here in this land of Pequea and Con- 
es toga. 

It is as follows: 

"Philadelphia, May 13— Saturday 
last arrived here 34 Dutch passen- 
gers, being those who came into Mar- 
tha's Vineyard half starved in Decem- 
ber last. They have since been in 
Boston, where they say the people 
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took them into their houses and used 
them very kindly, so that many of 
them were at no charge, all the while 
they waited for passage; and. more- 
over, a collection was made among 
the inhahitants for their relief, by 
which £200 was gathered and given 
to them. The captain who brought 
them from Holland was prosecuted 
there on their account; but the accu- 
sations against him were not made 
good and he was acquitted and has 
since arrested those five who signed 
the letter for damages, and they are 
forced to remain behind to answer 
his action. 'Tis said the people who 
arrived here complain almost as much 
of being abused by those five, who 
were the chief persons among them, 
as they in their letter did of the cap- 
tain." 

It may be that some of our own an- 
cestors were among that desolate 
body of men and women, fleeing to 
this land to escape persecution and 
poverty at home in Europe. 

Another picture of the dreadful ex- 
periences which ignorant Palatines 
subjected themselves to in their tedi- 
ous journey to our land is shown in 
an item of the same paper of October 
19, 1732. It is as follows: 

"Sunday last arrived here Captain 
Tymberton, in 17 weeks from Rotter- 
dam, with 220 Palatines— 44 died in 
the passage. About three weeks ago, 
the passengers dissatisfied with the 
length of the voyage, were so impru- 
dent as to make a mutiny, and, being 
the stronger party, have ever since 
had the government of the vessel, 
giving orders from among themselves 
to the captain and sailors, who were 
threatened with death in case of dis- 
obedience. Thus, having sight of 
land, they carried the vessel twice 
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backwards and forwards between our 
capes and Virginia^ looking for a 
place to go ashore, they knew noc 
where. At length they compelled the 
sailors to cast the anchor near Cape 
May, and eight of them took the boat 
by force and went ashore; from 
whence they have been five days com- 
ing up by land to this place, where 
they found the ship arrived. Those 
concerned in taking the boat are com- 
mitted to prison." 

Those indeed were times that tried 
men's souls. 



Tbe Early Settlement and History of 
Little Britain Township, InclDding 
Fnlton Township 



The first survey and grant of lands 
in Lancaster county was in this town- 
ship. Little Britain, which included in 
its early settlement the territory now 
called Fulton township, and consti- 
tutes the extreme southern end of 
the so-called Southern End of Lancas- 
ter county. If we were to define the 
"Southern End" as it is understood to- 
day, or the Lower End, we would say 
that it was the entire section lying 
south of the Buck ridge, and bounded 
on its western boundary by the Sus- 
quehanna, touching for ten miles 
along its southern end the historic 
Mason and Dixon line, and well-nigh 
thirty miles of it bordering upon and 
bounded on the east and southeast by 
the beautiful Octoraro, and all includ- 
ed now in the townships of Little Brit- 
ain, Fulton, Colerain and the Dru- 
mores. This entire section is too 
rich in material for history and his- 
torical sketches to be covered within 
the scope of any one paper. Yet it is all 
so intimately connected, each with 
the other, as to be hard to separate 
and give anything like an intelligent 
story of its earliest settlement. How- 
ever, I am constrained by the circum- 
stances and the limitations of the 
paper to confine myself to the original 
township of Little Britain, which now 
includes Fulton township, originally a 
portion of the same. Within its limits 
and boundaries live the descendants 
of the people who have probably done 
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more in the making of history for 
Lancaster county and in bringing its 
name to the forefront, as the home of 
patriots, scholars and statesmen, than 
any other section of like extent or ter- 
ritory within our county's limits. Not 
only have they made the name of 
Lancaster county famous throughout 
the boundaries of our State, but its 
fame is not even limited within the 
boundaries of our own nation. It is 
not my purpose to detail either the 
history or lives of these most prom- 
inent of her men, but, rather, to put 
Into the records of our Society some 
facts less prominent in the history 
of this territory, for abler pens and 
tongues than mine have already 
sounded the fame of the great men of 
this section. 

It does not seem to be generally 
known, yet it is a well-established 
fact, that in Little Britain township 
the first land within Lancaster county 
limits was surveyed and granted 
under legal and governmental regu- 
lations. This tract was known in the 
original grant as "Milcom Island,'' and 
it was surveyed by John Wilmer in 
1704, who, apparently, was of the sec- 
tion of Philadelphia, though it is con- 
ceded that this land was not occupied 
by an actual residential settler until 
1715, thus antedating in the grant by 
six years the early settlement of the 
Mennonites, and being followed by 
actual warrants and settlement, but 
four years after that Mennonite set- 
tlement Milcom Island consisted of a 
tract of 1,000 acres, surveyed perfect- 
ly rectangular in form, exactly twice 
as long as it was wide, and extending 
the long way north and south. As 
nearly as it can be located to-day,it in- 
cluded that section lying southwest of 
Little Britain postofilce, also known 
as Elim, and extending down to and 
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beyond Kirk's Mills and Wrightsdale 
village, and within the boundaries, 
among others, farms of Lewis J. Kirk 
and Dr. James A. Peoples, both of 
whom are direct descendants of the 
very earliest settlers of this section; 
also the farms now owned by Dr. Ed. 
Wright, Howard Coates, James Pax- 
son, the William King farm and the 
Brabsons and the Susan Orifflth farm, 
who likewise were among the earliest 
in that section. John Wilmer trans- 
ferred the warrant to Randal Janney 
a few years after obtaining it, and he, 
in turn, transferred it to John Budd 
and Sarah Morrey. In 1714 Budd and 
Morrey exchanged it for two warrants 
for 500 acres each near Philadelphia 
county.and it was surrendered to the 
proprietaries. Immediately thereafter, 
or on November 5, 1714, the northern 
half of this tract was granted by war- 
rant to Alexander Ross, who after- 
ward sold it to John Jamison, June 5, 
1725, and the Joseph Jamison farm is 
now a portion of the original tract, so 
far as we have been able to discover. 
The exact time at which buildings 
were erected and permanent settle- 
ment made does not appear, but the 
indications point to the fact that it 
must have been very soon after the 
date of Ross' warrant thereto in 1714. 
The southern half was not settled un- 
til some twenty years thereafter, when 
patents were granted for it to Elisha 
Gatchell and Henry Reynolds. Each 
was of equal portion. This lower 
half runs down into the hills of Oc- 
toraro, and is much rougher and less 
easy of cultivation than the more 
northerly portloois, which may ac- 
count for the delay in its settlement. 
Before 1742 most of the surrounding 
land was located, and in the name of 
persons whose family name is still ex- 
tant in that section, being such well- 
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koiown names as William Gibson, 
David MoComb, Benjamin Delworth, 
Janet Jamison. Among the other ear- 
lier settlers, whose descendants are 
there to-day, are: William King, Wil- 
liam K. Griffith, Sarah Phillips and 
Rachel J. Pickering, Samuel Carter 
and Seth Kinsey. 

This section of our county is of 
great natural fertility, especially the 
valleys, with the large, magnificent 
streams of water running through 
them, while yielding to-day fertile 
pasture land and fine crops of wheat, 
corn and oats, hay and potatoes, that 
at that day were clad in immense for- 
ests of oak.chestnut and hickory; and 
no doubt the valleys of the Octoraro, 
the Conowingos and the smaller 
streams, Peters' Creek and their hun- 
dreds of tributaries, made this a great 
natural hunting ground of the Indians 
of that day. These same natural at- 
tractions soon became known to the 
very early Quaker settlement, which 
is now south of the Mason and Dixon 
line,though when settled was believed 
to be within the boundaries of Penn- 
sylvania, and part of the lands grant- 
ed to Penn by his sovereign. That 
section covered and included the vil- 
lages and surrounding country, the 
Brick Meeting-house, Rising Sun and 
Colora, known by the general name of 
the Nottinghams. 

As is well known, they were settled 
before the dawning of the eighteenth 
century, and, if I recall rightly, the 
two hundredth anniversary of the Not- 
tingham settlement was held some fif- 
teen years ago. The Nottingham set- 
tlement was composed almost exclu- 
sively of Friends, or commonly called 
"Quakers," and was very extensive 
and apparently prosperous, not only 
as a farming community, but in their 
religious organizations, and a number 
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of "Meetings" were establlBhed prior 
to 1700. Very early in the eighteenth 
century, or about 1715, or there- 
after, this Quaker population was at- 
tracted to the northwestward across 
the Octoraro waters, hy the fertility 
and natural resources of that land, at- 
tested by the evidence of the 
giant oakd, hickories, chestnut, pop- 
lars and sycamores, which only at- 
tain their greatest growth in the most 
fertile land. When this evidence was 
contrasted by the early Nottingham 
settlers with the scrubby growths of 
oak, pine and cedars that clad too 
many of the hills of their chosen sec- 
tions, the Nottinghams, they began 
to move into it in increasing numbers, 
many of them stopping in the sec- 
tions now in the limits of Little Brit- 
ain, but more of them going further 
over into the fertile, smoother land of 
the Conowingo Valley, included in the 
present boundaries of Fulton town- 
ship. Among the first to take up and 
patent lands in Fulton township was 
Emanuel Orubb, who, on December 
10, 1713, or but three years after the 
Mennonite settlement, patented 100 
acres of land, immediately adding 200 
to it and soon thereafter 200 
more. This section was granted by 
warranty, under the name of "Three 
Partners," and now includes those 
fine farm lands of Annie Wood, Cyrus 
Herr and brother, Levi Kirk and 
others, and includes the village of 
Pleasant Grove and vicinity. Soon fol- 
lowing Grubb came William Teague, 
who, on June 6, 1715. secured a war- 
rant for a tract known as "Teague's 
Endeavor," and one year thereafter 
another tract called "Teague's For- 
est." These tracts are now or late- 
ly were in possession of James Max- 
well's descendants, the Davis Brown 
tract, the Jerry B. Haines tract, own- 
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ed by Eugene M. Haines to-day. We 
find that on August 24, 1726, an exten- 
sive tract, containing some 600 acres, 
was patented to Thomas Johnson. 
This tract seems to have covered and 
included the land extending up and 
around Peach Bottom, including the 
famious slate quarries of that section, 
later owned by Jeremiah B. Brown, a 
very prominent man in his day, and 
James A. Caldwell and the Sanders 
McSparran farm, also the large farm, 
known as Timothy Haines', now own- 
ed by Dr. A. H. Stubbs. 

Another influx of settlers shortly 
followed, confining themselves more 
directly to the more heavily timbered 
land of the Conowingo Valley. Among 
the first of these was James King, 
whose descendants are many in that 
section, and the extensive family of 
Browns, who took up 600 or 700 acres 
in and about that section, extending 
from Wakefield, or Penn Hill, across 
to Fulton House, and as far south as 
Texas. These tracts were patented, 
one of them by James King, called the 
Cave Lands,on both sides of the Cono- 
wingo Creek, which at that time was 
spelled "Canarawango," which is an 
Indian word, and is interpreted to 
mean "canoe won't go." The first 
portion of this tract stayed in the 
King name for many years, and in- 
cluded the Bradley's Mill farm, the 
Annie Yocum farm, now owned by the 
Bradleys, and the Montillon Brown 
farm, now owned by D. F. Magee, on 
which farm is still standing the per- 
manent homestead of brick, slate- 
covered, built after the log-cabin days, 
and still is bearing its date of 1760. 
North of that, further up the Cono- 
wingo, lands were patented by the 
Caldwells, the Ewings, the Stubbs, 
the Porters and the Bradleys. Very 
early in its history, the family of 
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Browns, usually designated as the 
"Nottingham" Browns, came into this 
section. Though I have not discover- 
ed that they were the original patent- 
ees of any of our earliest grants, but 
Jeremiah B. Brown patented an ex- 
tensive tract, 600 acres, apparently 
covering and including the section 
now known as the Day Wood farm, 
the Annie Wood farm at Goshen vil- 
lage, the Levi and Slater Brown sec- 
tion and probably some portions of 
the adjoining farms. He took his pat- 
ent under the name of "Goshen." As 
we know, according to Biblical his- 
tory, this was the "land flowing with 
milk and honey." 

Whatever may have been its claim 
to that title in its earliest days, no 
one can now go into that section, and, 
from its gently rolling hilltops, near 
the residence of Neal Hambleton,look 
over these broad fields of grain and 
meadows, dotted with hundreds of 
lowing kine, that literally furnish the 
milk to the creameries at Fulton 
House, Goshen, West Brook and Brad- 
leys, and fail to feel that this section 
is most appropriately named. 

Last summer the writer, on the aft- 
ernoon of a most beautiful day, at- 
tending a social gathering on that old 
historic meeting-house, at Penn Hill, 
which lies Just a little westward up 
out of this valley, sitting in the center 
of the meeting house, looked out of 
the open door to the east. Within 
the focus of his view, from the center 
of the meeting house, confined by the 
Jambs of tbe door, opening to the east, 
a magnificent horoscope was given, 
including the center of Goshen; and a 
fairer, more fertilly-productive stretch 
of hillside, meadow land and gently- 
receding fields of grain and grass has 
seldom come within my view at one 
glance. 
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The Browns, who have descended 
from the original Jeremiah B., and, 
we think, his brothers. Included in 
their stock, in those early days, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, a Judge of our 
Courts, and later that masterful me- 
chanic and engineer, William Brown, 
engineer-in-chief of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and likewise the present 
representative in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania from this county, J. 
Hay Brown, formerly of the Bar of 
Lancaster county. 

Still further northward and east- 
ward up the Conowingo and towards 
the Britain township line of to-day, in 
1743 a tract was located by William 
Montgomery, and remained in the 
Montgomery family for 100 years, and 
his descendants still remain there- 
abouts. This covers the land now 
owned by Jason Walton, Lindley Pat- 
terson, Wm. Black and Robert Black, 
and westward of that the same year, 
1742, William Fulton took up 393 
acres, lying along the Conowingo 
Creek, which were surveyed to one 
James Oillespie, which tract was in- 
creased by three other pieces, making 
it a tract of nearly 600 acres. This 
seems to have covered what is now 
known as the Frank C. Pyle mill, the 
Smedley property, John Landis Kerr's 
property and probably the Dr. Gryder 
property, now Shoemaker's. The pres- 
ent Pyle's mill was early erected on 
this property, and is the third, and is 
among the oldest mils in the southern 
end of the county. 

In this connection ii may be men- 
tioned that the building of mills 
quickly followed the clearing and 
farming of the land, as they were a 
necessary part of the industries,wblch 
were required in the lives of the early 
settlers. As stated above, the Pyle 
mill was among the early ones, but 
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what was known as Woods' mills^close 
to the present Goshen store, probably 
antedated it by a few years; and at 
or about the same period, a mile or 
so lower down the stream, the Brad- 
ley mill, owned by Frank Bradley, 
the son of Amos K. Bradley, was built 
on a tract which was patented under 
date of February 26, 1743, and the An- 
nie Woods mill, southeast of Pleasant 
Grove, was erected at a very early 
date. 

But the very first mill of all built 
was in that section in 1733, and was 
known as King's mill, and located 
partly on land now owned by D. F. 
Magee and partly owned by Augus- 
tus Heeps, and stood close to the 
bridge called the "twin bridges," span- 
ning the Conowingo between these two 
farms. Only the old marks of the 
foundation walls and race are now 
visible, all vestige of the mill having 
disappeared years ago. 

Returning again to the east side of 
this section, we find among the very 
earliest patents preceding the Men- 
nonite settlement by three years was 
a warrant dated June 10, 1707, to Ed- 
ward Pleadwell, for 700 acres of land. 
It was in the extreme southern edge 
of Little Britain township, and includ- 
ed what is now famous as Woods' 
chrome banks, lying on both sides of 
tht> Octoraro creek, in a bend of the 
creek, below Idea's bridge. Whether 
there was any actual settlement of 
this land at or about that time it Is 
hard to determine; but that the value 
of the land was known and recognized 
and first, we may say, discovered by 
the early settlers of the Nottingham 
Quaker section, is very apparent. In 
this section, centrally located, on the 
10th of January, 1792, was established 
the meeting-house and burial-ground 
known as ''Eastland," the founders and 
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first trustees of which were Henry 
Reynolds, Reuben Reynolds, James 
Harlan, Henry Reynolds, Jr., and Ab- 
ner Brown, and six acres and thirty- 
five perches of land were set aside 
for the purposes of the meeting-house. 
The meeting, though not large, is still 
maintained. The meeting-house at 
Penn Hill was founded many years 
prior to this, however, and was first 
conducted as a branch of the Notting- 
ham monthly meeting. On the 14th 
of June, 1749, it was erected into a 
separate meeting, at least the pro- 
ceedings looking to that end were in- 
stituted at that time, and John Smith, 
Joshua Johnson, Joshua Pusey, Thos. 
Carleton, Robert Lewis and James 
Robinson met at James King's resi- 
dence, and finally, on May 11, 1762, re- 
ported in favor of building a meeting- 
house, and on March 17, 1768, « con- 
veyance for the land from Michael 
King was made to Samuel Boyd, 
Joshua Brown, Isaac Williams and 
Vincent King as trustees, and a house 
was erected. It is located on the 
summit of the ridge between Cono- 
wmgo and Puddle-Duck creeks. There 
Is a thriving congregation belonging 
to this meeting to this day including 
many of the most prominent families 
of that section Their forefathers for 
several generations back sleep in the 
adjacent cemetery, and to read the 
names on the lowly tombstones,dating 
back 160 to 160 years, is an epitome 
of the biographical history of that 
section. 

Farther eastward and northward in 
Little Britain township, and overlap- 
ping into Coleraine and into the Dru- 
mores, we find to-day the descendants 
of the Scotch-Irish race, whose ances- 
tors settled through that section at a 
later day, but who played no less im- 
portant part in the histoi*y of the 
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Lower End, from that period at which 
they came. We find among them the 
names of Fulton, Ramseys, Whiteside, 
General Steele, Hayes, Patterson, Mc- 
Gaullagh, Linton, Clendennin, Fergu- 
sons, McOonnell and many others that 
were of the fighting Irish blood and In 
strong contrast to the peaceful Qua- 
ker. Each played a useful and neces- 
sary part in the up-building of this 
section, but the names of the latter 
only become prominent when war 
overtook our country and their ser- 
vices were needed as soldiers and 
commanders and the story of the Revo- 
lution and their story is one, and it 
will be another one for me to relate, 
which I hope to do at no distant day. 

JOHN C. LEWIS. 

Before the reading of the above 
paper, Mr. Magee stated that he had 
drawn much of his information and 
data for the same from the notes and 
writings of one John C. Lewis, EiSq., 
a noted Justice of the Peace and sur- 
veyor of the Southern End, with whom 
he was well acquainted, and, incident- 
ally, gave a short and interesting talk 
on the man, somewhat as follows: 

John C. Lewis, Esq., was for many 
years a notM character in the Lower 
End, and his peculiar talents, acquire- 
ments and eccentricities made him a 
noted figure in that section for many 
years. He came into the neighbor- 
hood in the early fifties, and began 
teaching school when he was a young 
man, and his early life before that 
time was a mystery. After his death 
it developed that he came from Mont- 
gomery county and his friends came 
on to claim a small estate which he 
left. He taught school for a number 
of years in Britain, Pulton and Dru- 
more townships. 
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He was an omnivorous reader, and, 
being possessed of a remarkable mem- 
ory, bis fund of knowledge on all sub- 
jects was very extended, and only Ms 
peculiarities and eccentricities in Ms 
methods and habits of life kept him 
from attaining the distinction to 
which he would otherwise have be- 
come entitled. He was a good school 
teacher as long as he followed it, but 
in later life he devoted all of his time 
that he cared to devote to labor to 
l2[nd surveying and conveyancing, and 
to the duties of his office as Justice 
of the Peace, which he held for many 
succeeding terms in East Drumore 
township. 

His active life there extended from 
about 1850 to 1892, when he died, 
though the last few years of it, 
through illness, he was not able to do 
much surveying. During this long 
period he had surveyed the greater 
number of the farms in the Southern 
End, some of them several times, and 
h;ls wonderful memory, it is said, 
served him so well that he could walk 
into a thicket of underbrush and 
leaves and, after looking around a 
while, would say, **that corner ought 
to be about here," and, thrusting 
down his Jacob's staff, would hit the 
stone fairly. He was very fond of his- 
tory, and as he had,in searching titles, 
traced to their first source, the titles 
of nearly all farms of that section, his 
fund of Information on this line was 
wonderful, and always accurate and 
complete. 

He was for some years County Sur- 
veyor, and took great interest in this 
work, and other surveyors soon found 
he was their master when it came to 
establishing correctly, disputed lines. 

His great fault was his utter disre- 
gard for the conventionalities of dress 
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or cleanliness. Dressed at his best 
lie looked like a tramp, only perhaps 
a little bit dirtier and more completely 
unkempt and shabby. There are many 
stories told of him in this regard. 
Most of them, however, will hardly 
bear retelling here, but among them 
is the following, which shows at a 
glance the character of the man. I 
should state that he always used the 
very best of language, absolutely cor- 
rect in grammar, diction and spelling, 
and wrote a very fine hand, as all of 
his work amply attests. 

The story is that at one time when 
he was County Surveyor he had occa- 
sion to meet several high officials of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to locate 
a certain line. The officials came on 
the ground and waited some time for 
the County Surveyor, thinking he had 
not come. Seeing an old man sitting 
by the roadside a little distance away, 
they went to him to ask if he had 
seen the Surveyor. They found him 
sitting on a stone, dressed mainly in 
an old blue army overcoat, a dirty 
shirt rolled back at the collar showing 
a brawny, hairy chest, pants with 
but few buttons and not enough 
patches to cover his nakedness, a pair 
of old plough shoes were on his feet, 
minus strings, and no stockings, and 
all crowned by a hat In which his 
thick shock of grizzly hair formed 
the roof; he sat contentedly munch- 
ing his lunch, consisting of five cents' 
worth of crackers and cheese from 
the neighboring store. In answer to 
their inquiries for the missing Sur- 
veyor he arose, and, with a perfect 
Chesterfleldian bow and military sa- 
lute, he said: "No doubt I am the 
gentleman whom you seek. I am at 
your service when you are ready." 

He lived and held his office in a lit- 
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tie eight by ten shop about a mile be- 
low the Unicom. This office was 
stacked on all sides with many old 
deeds, title briefs and notes of survey 
Innumerable, but so utterly i^areless 
and dilatory did he become in his older 
days, that the rain and the weather 
came through and destroyed the most 
of them, and at his death but little re- 
mained except those for which he had 
actual use. 

He had been a soldier In the war 
and drew a pension, but seldom spoke 
of his services, but talked rather the 
gospel of peace and good will as the 
philosophy of his life. 



MiDQtes of tbe May Meeting 



Lancaster, Pa., May 2, 1913. 

The regular moathly meeting of the 
Lancaster County Historical Society 
was held this evening In the society's 
room. President Steinman was in the 
chair, while Miss Martha B. Clark 
filled the duties of secretary. 

The librarian, Miss Bausman, pre^ 
sented the following report: 

Bound Volumes — KittocMinny His- 
torical Society, Volumes I and III; Har- 
baugh's Harfe; Dr. Higbee Memorial 
Volume, gift from Franklin and Mar- 
shall •College Library; Celebration of 
Penn's Landing, by The Colonial So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, October 26th, 
1912; Journals of the Continental 
Oongresfi, Volume XXI (purchase). 

Magazines and Pamplhlet»— Cam- 
bridge Historical Society; Penn-Ger- 
mania for March; Linden Hall E}cho; 
Bulletin of New York Public Library. 

Bible printed in 17i&5 (among sev- 
eral names written in the Bible is 
that of Jacob Glatz, an early Lancas- 
trian), from Mrs. J. H. Rathfon; Map 
of the United States and Territories 
showing the poseesfidons and aggres- 
sions of the slave power, from Prof. 
C. N. Heller; picture of a Conestoga 
wagon and pamphlet entitled, "Ninety 
Links in the Chain of Years," from 
Walter C. Hager; old marriage certifi- 
cate of Isaac Ralston, t>rinter and 
publisher of "The Ladies Monitor," 
New York, to Maria Elndresa at Lan- 
caster, November 21, 1799, and copy 
of "The Ladies Monitor," of 1«01, from 
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Mrs. Sentman; a sketch of Father 
Ferdinand Fanner, Arom R. M. ReiUy, 
Bsq.; a list of works relating to the 
Germans in the United States; an 
account of monies paid by George 
GraefF, Eisquire, Treasurer of Lancas- 
ter county, from 1796 to 1799; two 
copies of "The Guardian," Volume II 
and V, a monthly publication by Rev. 
H. Harbaugh; report of State Lri- 
brarian of Pennsylvania for 19(11, from 
F. R. Diffenderffer. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
several donors. 

Charles Ezra Bowman was elected 
to memDership, and the names of the 
following were proposed: Charles G. 
Baker, Esq., and Henry C. Ccurpenter. 

The subject of having the society's 
various papers copyrighted was taken 
up, and after being discussed, Mr. 
D. F. Magee introduced the following 
resolution: 

"Resolved, That the president, 
through the secretary, shall, when any 
papers of the society are published in 
other magazines, call the attention of 
the publishers to the fact that due 
credit should be given t^is society." 

President Steinman named the fol- 
lowing as the committee to plan for 
the celebration of the society to be 
held in the fall: W. U. Hensel, 
Judge Charles I. Landls and F. R. DU< 
fenderffer. The general theme of the 
celebration will be "Lancaster County 
in the War for the Union." 

Two papers were read, D. F. Ma- 
gee, Esq., having as his subject, 
"Early Settlement and History of 
LitUe Britain Township, Including 
Fulton Township." The author pref- 
aced his paper with a brief reference 
to John C. Lewis, a resident of the 
lower end, who wsis a school teacher, 
noted scrivener and a man of great 
knowledge. 
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H. Frank Eshleman, Esq., Iiad as 
his subject, "E3arly Local Historical 
Items/' culled from tlie American 
Weekly Mercury, the earliest news- 
paper in Pennsylvania. 

After a discussion of the papers the 
society adjourned. 
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Thaddeus Stevens was very bitter 
in his political enmity to the Southern 
States. He resented the influence in 
both the Houses of Congress of the 
members from that section, which 
usually returned, by re-election, most 
of its able men, therefore giving it 
preponderance of influence owing to 
the ability and experience of its rep- 
resentatives who were trained in 
politics. For this reason, at the close 
of the Civil War, he was opposed to 
the trial of Jefferson Davis and others 
for treason, as it was only the individ- 
ual and not a State who could commit 
the crime; therefore, if the individual 
was convicted there would be nothing 
to prevent the other voters of a State 
from electing representatives to Con- 
gress, especially if the North held that 
the Southern States would not secede 
from the Union. This stand would 
make his ground tenable, that the 
United States recognized the belliger- 
ency of the South during the war, and, 
therefore, the Confederate States be- 
come conquered territory and would 
not be entitled to Congressional rep- 
resentation. (His idea was to wipe out 
State lines and organize the territories 
of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 
and other territories to be named after 
Union ofHoers and govern them the 
same as the other territorial govern- 
ments in the United States. 

This view of Stevens doubtless, to 
a great extent, influenced his course 
in the case of Senator C O. Clay, Jr., 
of Alabama, at the close of the war. 

Clement Claiborne Clay, Jr., 1819- 
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1882, was United States Senator from 
Alabama, from 1853 to 1861, and after 
the breaking out of the Civil War he 
was a member of the (Confederate 
Senate and was sent to Canada, In 
1864, on a secret mission, with a view 
to arousing in the public mind there 
a sympathy for the Southern cause 
that would assist in inducing a sus- 
I^ension of hostilities. He was a son 
of C. C. rClay, 6r., who had also rep- 
resented Alabama in the United States 
and was at one time Governor of that 
State. 

Richard Jacobs Haldeman, 1831- 
1885, whose letters to Mrs. Clay fol- 
low, was a son of Jacob Miller Halde- 
man 1781-1856. The latter was bom 
in Lancaster county, and removed to 
Harrisburg in 1830. He married, in 
1810, Elizabeth E. Jacobs, 1789-1844, 
daughter of Samils Jacobs, of Spring 
Grove, (Lancaster county. His son* 
Ilochard,married Margaret, a daughter 
of the late Senator Simon Cameron. 
Richard was a full cousin to the late 
Professar S. S. Haldeman, of Chickies. 
He graduated at Tale in 1851, and also 
at Heidelberg and Berlin Universities. 
He was an attache to the American 
Legation to France, during President 
Pierce'e administration, and a mem- 
ber of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives from the 19th district (Cum- 
berland, Adamft and York counties) 
during the 41st and 42d Congress. For 
several years he was the editor of the 
Harrisburg Patriot and Union and 
founder of the Harrisburg Daily IPbt 
triot. (Mr. Haldeman was a friend of 
C. C. Clay, Jr., in the ante helium 
days. 

After the assassination of President 
Lincoln, the charge was made that 
Clay was a party to the plot, and that 
the conspiracy was formed while he 
was in Canada. 'President Johnson Is- 
sued a proclamation offering a reward 
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for the capture of DaviB and Clay, the 
amount of the reward for the latter 
being |25,000, although at the time it 
was frequently incorrectly given as 
$100,000. 

When Olay learned of Lincoln's as- 
sassination, he exclaimed, ''Qod help 
us! If that be true, it is the worst 
blow that has been struck at the 
South," and on hearing of the reward 
for his capture, instead of attempting 
to escape, as he was advised to do by 
many friends, he said to his wife, "As 
I am conscious of my innocence, my 
judgment is that I should at once sur- 
render to the nearest Federal authori- 
ties," and sent the following telegram: 

"Bt Major General Wilson, United 

States Army: 

'Seeing the proclamation of the 
President of the United States, I go 
to-day, with the (Honourable P. Phil- 
lips, to deliver myself to your custody. 

"C. C. CaLAY, JiR." 



Clay started at once for iMacon, Ga., 
where he surrendered to General Wil- 
son, in May, 1865, from where he was 
removed to Fort Monroe with Jeffer- 
son Davis, who had been captured. 

It seems that the first intention was 
to try Clay as a party to the plot to 
assassinate Lincoln and, when this 
was abandoned, then to try him for 
treason. Mrs. Clay at once started 
her indefatigable efforts in her hus- 
band's behalf and interested many 
prominent men of the North, among 
them Charles O'Connor, the great iNew 
York lawyer; T. W. Pierce, of Bos- 
ton; Robert J. Wialker, (Benjamin 
Wood, editor and proprietor of the 
New York Daily News; Horace Gree- 
ley, Judge Jeremiah Black, of York, 
and Richard J. Haldeman, of Harris- 
burg. 

The first we hear of Mr. Stevens* 
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interest in the matter is the follow- 
ing letter to Mrs. Clay from Mr. Halde* 
man: 

"Harri»burg, July 24, 1866. 
"Mrs. C. C. Clay: 

"My Dear Madam: Tour exceed- 
ingly affecting letter did not reach me 

until long after it was written 

So soon as it was practicable, I vis- 
ited Honorable Thaddeus Stevens at 
his home in Lfancaster city. I selected 
Ml*. Stevens more particularly on ac- 
count of his independence of char- 
acter, his courage, and his dispositioni 
intellectual and official leadership in 
the lower House of Congress, and in 
his party. It is not necessary for me 
to tell you. Madam, that, knowing 
your husband, I never had a suspicion 
of his complicity in the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln, but you will be grati- 
fied to learn that Mr. Stevens scorned 
the idea of either his guilt or that of 
any prominent sojourners in Canada. 

"Mr. Stevens holds, that as the bel- 
ligerent character of the Southern 
States was recognized by the United 
States, neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. 

Clay can be tried for treason 

That, if tried, Mr. Clay should be 
tried in Alabama. Tou will perceive, 
then, my dear Madam, that connected 
with the proposed trial of your hus- 
band, there are profound questions of 
statesmanship and party. On this ac- 
count, Mr. Stevens would not like to 
have his name prematurely mentioned 
He is using his great political in 
fluence in the direction indicated, and 
it is, of course, much greater when 
he is not known as the counsel of Mr. 

Clay I promised to see Mr. 

Stevens so soon as the form and 

place of trial are announced 

Mr. Stevens will be a tower of 
strength, and command attention and 
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respect from President, Secretary and 
Congress. 

"Hoping, Madam, when I address 
you again, It will be under happier 
auspices, I am 

"R. J. Haldeman." 

''Several years later Mr. Stevens re- 
iterated these statements to one i^f 
the editors of the New York Tribune, 
who again quoted Mr. S-tevens' re- 
marks in an able editorial." 

Judge Joseph Hodt, of Kentucky, 
who was at the time Judge Advocate 
General of the Army and Judge Advo- 
cate of the Military Commission which 
tried those accused of the plot to as- 
assslnate Lincoln, seems to have had 
a personal animosity against Clay. 
Holt had 'been a member of President 
Buchanan's Cabinet as Postmaster 
General and Secretary of War, and 
also, at that time, a strong personal 
friend of Clay's. The latter claimed 
that Holt's animosity to him and 
Davis was owing to the fact that on 
the breaking 'out of the Civil War 
Holt had espoused the cause of the 
South and they had knowledge of 
this. One of Clay's friends said that 
Holt was "a man who had forsaken 
his own section for gain." Secretary 
Stanton supported Holt in his perse- 
cution of Clay. 

Mrs. Clay interested General Grant 
in her husband's case, who wrote 
President Johnson, on November 26, 
1866: 

" I now respectfully recom- 
mend the release of Mr. C. C. Clay. 
The manner of Mr. day's surrender, 
I think, is full guarantee that if re- 
leased on parole, to appear when 
called for, either for trial or other- 
wise, that he will be forthcoming." 

The continued incarceration of Clay 
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without trial began to raise criticism 
in the North. Mrs. €lay writes: 
"Eajiy in the month of February two 
important letters reached me through 
Mr. R. J. Haldeman. They were ad- 
dressed to the President, and boro 
the signature of Thaddeus Stevens 
and Robert J. • Walker, respectively. 
Since my letter addressed to him In 
May, 1865, Mr. Haldeman's efforts had 
been unremitting in my husband's be- 
half with those whose recommenda- 
tions were likely to have most weight 
with the President and his advisors. 
He now wrote me as follows: 

'IMrs. C. C. Clay, Jr. 

"My Dear Madam: I enclose you 
a very handsome letter from the 
Honourable R. J. Walker to the Presi- 
dent. I also Bent you the letter of 
Mr. Stevens, whicfh hae become of 
some importance in view of Mr. 
Stevens' recent utteramceei. Mr. 
Walker considerfl it of the highest im- 
portance, and wonders how I obtained 
It. 

"After seeing you, I called on Mr. 
Stevens in reference to the proposed 
visit (to you), but found him brood- 
ing over the violent speech which he 
has since madie. I did not, therefore, 
deem it prudent to Insist upon the 
performance of his promise and am 
confirmed in my Judgment by events. 

"During the day I heard something 
which convinced me the President 
would not then act. This I icould not 
bring myself to tell you, and there- 
fore obeyed a hasty summons to New 
York by an unceremonious departure 
from Washington. As the future un- 
folds, I hope to be again at Washing- 
ton and at the propitious moment. I 
hope you will keep up your good 
apirits, for, upon the faith of a some- 
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what phlegmatic ancll never over- 
sangiuine Dutchmen, I thlnli the period 
of Mr. Clay's release approaches 

rapidly Mr. Walker, however, 

desires me to say to you that 
'as we must all «o to Clay at last, 
why not go at once?' I think this 
pointed wittiscim would bear repeti- 
tion to the President. 

"I am, very respectfully, Madam, 
"Yours, 

"R. J. HAIiDBMAN." 
"February 3, 1866." 

Senator Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, then took up the question 
of Mr. Clay's release and wrote the 
President the following letter. Mr. 
Johnson at the time made the remark, 
it is claimied, that Mr. Wilson would 
not commit himself to writing as "He 
fears the Radical press too much": 

'^His Bzcellenicy, the President of the 
United States. 

"Sir: Mrs. Clay, the wife of Clement 
C. Clay, Is now in the city, and has 
requested me to obtain permission for 
her husband to go to his home on 
parole. His father is said to be at the 
point of death, his mother recently 
d>eceased, and. If there be no o>bjec- 
tiouA or reasons unknown to me why 
the request of Mrs. Clay should be 
denied, I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending its favorable consideration, 
if only from motives of humanity, as 
I have no doubt Mr. Clay will be 
fortbooming wh^i his presence is 
again required by the Government. 

"I have the honor to be, 
"Very respectfully, your obedient 

servant, 

"H. WILSON." 
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Althonc^ niBiij Confedermtes, who 
bad held pTominent official posttloiMi, 
had beea reloaaed, anuHiir them Vice 
Presideiit Stephens, Secretaiy at the 
Navy Halloiy and Admiral Semms, 
owing to the conUnned bitter opposi- 
tion of Secretary Stanton and Jud^ 
H<At, the rdeaae of ICr. Claj was not 
effected nntil some six weeks after Mr. 
Wilson bad written the President, 
wh«i the following order was issued: 



"War Department. 
"Washington, D. C, April 17. 1866. 

't)rdered: 

"Tliat Clement C. Clay, Jr^ is here- 
by released from confinement and per- 
mitted to retnm and remain in the 
State of Alabama, and to risit soch 
other places in the United States as 
Ills peraonal business may render ab- 
solntely necessary, upon the following 
conditions, Tis.: That he take the oath 
of aUegiance to the United States, 
and giTe his parole of honour to coiw 
duct himself as a loyal citizen of the 
same, and to report himself in person 
at any time and place to answer any 
charges that may hereafter be pre> 
ferred against him by the United 
States. 

"By order of the President, 

"K. D. TOWNSEND, 
"Assn AdJ't GeneraL' 



n 



It is stated that this order 
originally prepared for the eignatnre 
of Secretaiy Stanton, but the words 
^Secretary of War" had been crossed 
out The form of an adjutant general 
signing by order of the President in- 
stead of the secretary of war was 
unusual to say the least. 

Mr. Clay's release at this time was 
no doubt owing to sacrifice and untir- 
ing energy of his wife, to whom Judge 
Black wrote: "^ell your great and 
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good husband I could do nothing for 
him, because his magnificent wife left 
nobody else a chance to serve him." 

Mrs. Clay was the daughter of the 
Rev. Payton Randolph Tunstall. Her 
mother's father was General William 
Arrlngton, of North darolina, who 
won his title in the Revolutionary 
War. 

Much of the information in this 
paper was secured from the Memoirs 
of Mrs. Clay, entitled "A Belle of the 
Fifties," published in 1905, by Double- 
day, Page & CJo., New York. 

HORACE L. HALrDEMAN. 



Society's Annnal Outing 



More than a hundred members and 
guests of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society attended its annual 
summer outing B^iday, July 11, at 
Elizabeth Farm» and Furnace^ just 
north of Brlckeirllle^ Lancaster coun- 
ty. It was entirely informal and in 
picnic style. The ylsitors all arrived in 
automobiles, and the apectacle pre- 
sented of thirty or more care gliding 
over fine roads that lead to the place 
and through the woods and meadows 
was a very brillianit one. The com- 
pany assembled in the grove north- 
west of the mansion house, where a 
basket luncheon was partaken of until 
about 1:30. Among the numerous 
guests was Miss Blanche Nevin. of 
Windsor Forges, who brought with 
her a new song, composed and set to 
music by herself, sounding a welcome 
of President Wilson's daughter to the 
Nevin family — ^the engagement of her 
nephew, F^nk B. Siyre, having re- 
cently been announced. Miss Kath- 
arine A. Loose, of (Reading, who has 
taken high rank as a novelist by her 
stories of Pennsylvania-German life 
and character, under the writing name 
of "Georg Shock" accompanied 
Mrs. Heber Smith, daughter of Hon. 
George F. Baer, to the occasion. Mr. 
B. Dawson Coleman, of Lebanon, own- 
er of the old mansion, the site of the 
furnace and the surrounding grounds, 
and his sister. Miss Fanny Coleman, 
who la the owner and proprietor of 

(168) 
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the Elizabeth Farms, consisting of 
about a thousand acres, motored down 
from Lebanon and received the 
guests. 

At 1:30 p. m. the entire party was 
welcomed to the grounds of the man- 
sion house, and found chairs, benches 
and comfortable seats on the weet 
side of the mansion, and in the shade 
of the great sycamore trees that 
adorn the lawn. The company Joined 
in singing "America," and, after that, 
W. U. Hensel delivered an address 
on the historic associations of EUza- 
beth. This was followed by the sing- 
ing, in chorus, of Julia Ward Howe's 
"Battle Hymn of the Republic." 

After this the visitors were enter- 
tained by Mr. and iMiss Coleman by 
being admitted to the many interest- 
ing rooms of the old mansion, both 
the original part built by Stiegel and 
the part annexed byi Robert Coleman 
when he acquired the property about 
one hundred and twenty years ago. 
The place is filled With antique furni- 
ture, splendid specimens of Stiegel's 
ornamental iron works, and other OD- 
jects of great interest and value. 

A Visit to Brickervllle. 

During the day most of the partici- 
pants made a visit to the old Lutheran 
Church at Brickervllle, examining its 
antique and interesting interior, where 
an old wineglass pulpit and sounding 
board remain, probably the only de- 
vices of the kind now in our county. 
The interesting old stairways leading 
to the balconies, the very long stove- 
pipes which run from cannon stoves 
to the roof — the edifice being without 
chimneys — the straight-backed and 
very uncomfortable pews, and many 
other antique features, engaged the 
attention of the visitors. They also 
wandered through the old churchyard 
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and viewed with special interest the 
grave of Stiegel's tint wife and the 
German inscription thereon, which are 
referred to in Mr. Hensel's address. 

The visit of one group was made 
particularly impressive by its mem- 
bers singing in chorus and with fer- 
vor Newman's "Lead Kindly Light," 
and Luther's memorable "Ein feste 
burg ist unser Gott" 

Altogether the day was most charm- 
ing to all who participated in the oc- 
casion. The weather was perfect; 
and hereafter when any one wants to 
make fit answer to the poet Lowell's 
inquiry, "What is so rare as a day in 
June?" the ready answer will be: 
"Friday, July 11, 1913.' 



If 



MR. HENSEL'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Hensel's address was as fol- 
lows: 

The geography of Lancaster county 
is unique and shapely. It has none 
of the formal rectangularity which 
makes the streets of a modem city 
or the boundaries of a political di- 
vision in a prairie State so geomet- 
rically monotonous. Set in below a 
sort of roof-like range of hills, and 
packed between the Octoraro and Sus- 
quehanna, as now bounded and 
constituted, it is a most homogeneous 
bit of earth. The late Simon P. 
Eby described it as "kite shaped," 
and pointed out how the hl^^h wall 
north of us and many lower ridges 
which traverse it and cradle the in- 
tervening rolling lands act as wind 
breaks to shield its fertile fields from 
storm violence. Oddly enough, while 
its ranges of hills, in the main, run 
east and west, itg waters, for the most 
part, fiow from the north to the south, 
as they all meet tide in the Chesa- 
peake — except a few Welsh Mountain 
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springs wliich give some flavor to the 
otherwise tastelees Brandywine.Foiir* 
fifths of its land is* under the plow. It 
fftill retains its primacy in agricul- 
ture. The remaining bits of forest 
and the lush meadows are kept for 
"beauty made the bride of use." No 
run-down farms offend the eye of the 
capitalist; tio shabby eurroundlngfi 
shock the artistic sense; every pros- 
pect pleases — ^not even "man Is vile." 

Although this venerable bailiwick 
suffered partition when York was cut 
off from it, and again when Dauphin 
and Lebanon were created, it remain- 
ed a compact and almost complete 
epitome of a great Commonwealth — 
and propositions to further dismem- 
ber it have never received substan- 
Mal encouragement nor even patient 
consideration. The ambition of Co- 
lumbia to be a county seat for the 
valley of the Codorus; Middletown, 
the region of the Conewago and the 
Donegals and Hempfields; the aspira- 
tions of Cambridge to annex Church- 
town of Lancaster, Mor^ntown of 
Berks,and Honeybrook of Chester; the 
longing of Oxford to unite the south- 
west corner of Chester and the 
Scotch-Irish and Quaker lower end of 
Lancaster into a new county — ^all pass- 
ed, like the thistledown, "noiseless 
out of sight." 

The nomenclature of the county Is 
likewise significant of the racial and 
religious diversity of its population, 
fused into a composite citizenship — 
soft and musical Indian like Cocal- 
Ico, Conestoga and Pequea, Conowin- 
go, Octoraro and Chiquesalunga; 
stately EngliisAi, like Salisbury and 
Warwick, Manor, Penn, Little Brit- 
ain and the Hempfields; belligerent 
Irish and stormy Scotch^Irisb like 
Drumore and Coleralne, Donegal and 
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Kllbagan; the strain of Wales la 
Caernaryon and Brecknock town- 
ships; patient German, such as Stras- 
burg, Manhelm and New Holland; 
Sonneberg, Hasseberg and Berg- 
strass; pious and Scriptural, like Eph- 
rata> Providence and Paradise; and 
patriotic American such as Colum- 
bia, Washington and Clay — ^belng fast- 
ened upon its townships, towns, hills 
and waters. Its resources are as 
varied ag Its strains of blood and race. 
They exhibit not only a pre-eminence 
In the yield of the farm, but a profuse 
product of mill and factory, and even 
a variety of minerals that would as- 
tonish the inquirer who has not delved 
into this phasB of our manifold and 
marvellous wealth. 

Geographically the characteristic 
Lancaster county — the seat of Penn- 
sylvania-German thrift — ^Ib underlaid 
with limestone; In Its lower end, where 
the lighter timber attracted the more 
vivacious, but less plodding, Scotch- 
Irish, the soil is shale and slaty, while 
here along the south side of the Fui^ 
nace Hills, the formation is Mezozolc 
sandstone and shale. This distin- 
guishes every border township on the 
northern line, from West Donegal 
to Caernarvon, though a thin trail of 
trap rock boulders leads from the 
Susquehanna, below Balnbridge, by 
Eaizabethtown, Old Line, White Oak 
and Mount Airy, to this locality. 

Elizabeth's Varied Asaoclatlons. 

These physical and historic feat- 
ures of Lancas*ter county forcefully 
suggest themselves at this time, and 
es-peclally on this spot, where the en- 
vironing landscape is adorned on the 
one side by a Presbyterian church 
and on the other by a landmark of Lu- 
theranism; amid these ancient and 
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handsome edifices of native red sand- 
stone ; in the shadow of the great hlllB» 
which, until the uncovering of the 
Lake Superior iron ore region, held 
the most productive group of mines 
in this country, and have already 
yielded nearly thirty millions of tons; 
between streams whose names, such 
as Hammer creek and Furnace run, 
recall days long pas>t when their water 
powers were harnessed to active in- 
dustries, whose wheels are broken 
and the fires gone out; and where 
the historic families of Huber, Stiegel, 
Grubb and doleman, recall the lordly 
ironmasters who flourished as lead- 
ers in social and business life. 

I can add nothing to the oft-told 
story of their rise and reign; but it 
may have a passing interes^t to you to 
be reminded that here blazed and 
burned for over a hundred years the 
famous Elizabeth furnace, so named 
for Stiegel's wife and Ruber's daugh- 
ter. Though these fireg have been 
banked for more than fifty years, 
though the sod has creased out the 
rugged piles of slag and the wild 
flowers have wreathed the crumbled 
walls with festoons of fragrant beauty, 
the township in which we meet, when 
carved out of the earlier Warwick, 
took the name it bears from this fair 
daughter of its soil. It was not. as 
some historians have inaccurately re- 
corded, bestowed upon the new dis- 
trict in honor of England's virgin 
queen. The fashion of naming the 
old furnaces for the wives, daughters 
or sweethearts of their owners was 
familiar, as exemplified by the Sarah, 
Lucy, Margaretta, Henrietta, Joanna 
and many others — just as the old Bos- 
ton and Virginia skippers called their 
craft Sally Ann, Barbara, Mary and 
Susan. Even the old cargoes of rich 
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and ripe Madeira were cellared under 
the name of tlie schooner that carried 
them safely over. In our county I 
recall two young women — old now 
only In year» — who gave the names 
"Alice" and "Mazie" to the canal 
boats of their father, gallant soldier 
of two wars, whose last trip on the 
inland waterways antedated Oettysr 
burg. 

Stiegel and His Fortune. 

The earliest associations of Eliza- 
beth, of course, cluster around the 
career and character of that brilliant 
adventurer from Baden, who brought 
from his native Manheim to the town 
he founded and named, youth, fortune 
and learning. It is by no means cer- 
tain Helnrich Wilhelm Stiegel had the 
rank of "baron" by any grant except 
the patent of American fame and fa- 
vor. But it is unquestionable that he 
came here at the age of early man- 
hood with what was a very consider- 
able amount of money for investment 
and speculation. If it was as much as 
40,000 pounds it was enormous for that 
day. He was only twenty when he 
sailed from Cowes in the brig "Nan- 
cy/' and landed at Philadelphia, Au- 
gust 31, 1750. Nearly ten years ear- 
lier the possibilities of iron^making in 
this region had been exploited. The 
Orubbs, as we shall later tell, years 
before Stiegel landed on American 
shores, had been operating a furnace 
at Cornwall; the keen sense of that 
famous family's progenitor had led to 
his acquisition of large tracts of min- 
eral and timber lands,as early as 1737, 
which were destined to supply great 
furnaces for hundreds of years, and 
even to entail fortune on generations 
now unborn. Insignificant as was a 
plant that turned out about a ton of 
pig iron a day, in that early enterprise 
was the potentiality of vast industries 
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that have fed and fostered many thou- 
sands of familtes and brought their 
ownera and operators countless mil- 
lions, before the Grubhs, in 1762, ac- 
quired Hopewell Forge, on Hammer 
Greek, it was owned by Jacob Giles, 
a Baltimore merchant. With that 
perspicacity characteristic of the Phil- 
adelphian's commercial sense — which 
later led some of its foremost citizens 
to make profitable venture in the lum- 
ber, coal and oil districts of North- 
western Pennsylvania, still- later on 
the shores of the Great Lakes, and 
again on th« Pacific— Thomas Willing 
had taken up lands in Cocalico, and 
John Wister had holdings in Warwick. 
The 'Stedmans, Charles and Alexan- 
der were pioneers of land and indus- 
trial enterprises hereabouts, and their 
purchase of 729 acres was from Isaac 
Norris, son-in-law of James Logan, to 
whom it was originally patented. Rob- 
ert Coleman, Irish immigrant, bom in 
1748 at Castle Fin — which name later 
attached to a furnace in York county — 
found employment with Peter Grubb, 
at Hopewell Forge, on Hammer Creek, 
above Speedwell, and a few miles 
northwest of us. He had worked for 
the Olds at QuitapahlUa, which is now 
Lebanon county; and before that he 
had tarried briefly at some of the 
Chester county furnaces, for over 
there they were making Iron as early 
as 1710; and of such excellence that the 
English sought to extinguish Amer- 
ican competition first by taxation, and 
then by prohibition. 

Marries Huberts Daughter. 

For two years aft^r his arrival 
Stiegel arrived and prospected 
through the 'Colonies. He finally lo- 
cated ^ in Philadelphia, where Jacob 
Huber, builder and founder of Eliza- 
beth, doubtless had a town house. Just 
how and where Stiegel met and wooed 
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and won Elizabeth I shall not tell 
you — ^for thei>e are some things a man 
can keep secret for a century and a- 
half ; and, though he ^bought the Eliza- 
beth furnace property from his father- 
in-law, as early as 1757, he kept a 
home in the Philadelphia house he 
had built until 1765. 

That Huber was not of the thrifty 
and cautious Quaker tribe, lawyers 
and land agents, merchants and mar* 
iners, who sent Penn to Holland to 
import the German Quakers, called 
Mennonites, to fell the forests and to 
wear the farmer's yoke of patient toil; 
nor was he of the aggressive Scotch- 
Irish who braved torch and tomahawk 
and stood along the firing line that 
stretched from Donegal to Paxtang, 
to Derry and Tulpehocken. He proud- 
ly boasted not only his lineage, but 
his own pre-eminence, when he cut 
deep into the date plate of his furnace 
stack, reared on these grounds: 

"Johann Huber, der erster Deutsche 

Mann 
Der das eisen werk follfuren Kann" 

HIg furnace was no doubt a small af- 
fair. Sons-in-law generally make a 
venturesome advance on their wife's 
parents — sometimes for better; oft- 
times for worse. So we find Stiegel 
tearing down the old furnace and 
building a new one, as soon as he got 
title. On its walls, reared In 1757 — 
and operated for Just one hundred 
years — ^he promptly emblazoned a 
new legend. 

He conquered new worlds, too, add- 
ing Charming Forge to his possessioma 
and set out on that career of artistic 
stove-plate making, which supplies a 
new theme to the modem collector 
and historian. 

Although he subsequently lived in 
Philadelphia part of the year, he and 
his family were domiciled at Eliza- 
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beth, ao their mennbeTsitiip in tlie 
Lutheran Church at BrlckervlUe at- 
tests; and the burial in the graveyard 
there of his child Elizabeth, who died 
in Infancy, and of his wife, who died 
February 3, 1758, leaving to survive 
her a daughter, Barbara. The in- 
scription of his wife's gravestone runs 
thus*: 

"Here rests Elizabeth, whose life- 
less body is committed to the earth 
untdl Jehova calls her to another life. 
Ctod has already freed the soul in the 
love and wounds of Jesus, from the 
fetters and thraldom of sin. Thia is 
the tribute which postterity pays her 
memory: 

"Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob Ru- 
ber, departed this life at the home 
of her father. She was born 27th 
March, 1734, and was married the 7th 
November, 1752, to Heinrich Wilhelm 
Stiegel; died February 3, 1758." 

Dr. Sieling, one of the most labor- 
ious workers on his biography, notes 
a singular coincidence, that Elizabeth 
Furnace, started in 1757, was finally 
shut down in 1857, after running ex- 
actly one hundred years; and that the 
church building which he helped to 
erect in the town of which he was 
founder was razed the same year, 
1857. 

An Early Iron "Trust." 

The Stedmans were associated with 
him in the original purchase of Eliza- 
beth; and among him and them they 
rapidly acquired other lands — with 
resourcefulness of great modern en- 
terprises which seek to assemble and 
control the sources of their raw ma- 
terials. The sagaciouB contemporary 
methodfif of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were anticipated by Stiegel 
when he collected in his purchase 
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8»200 acres of farm lands hereabouts, 
and mountain and forest acreage aig- 
gregating 7.000. Like the modern 
trust — decried as an "octapua" — ^he 
knew "when to take occasion by the 
hand" — and he was wise as they. 

Stiegel was churchly. He was not 
of the "sect" Germans who have so 
largely peopled Lancaster county — 
differentiating it from the Pennoyl- 
vania-German — ^Lutheran, Reformed 
and Democrat — of Berks and Lehigh — 
but of the "high German" Lutheran 
stock, who did not translate Reforma* 
tion into revolution, but felt they had 
simply purified the church and "had 
kept the faith" delivered to the 
eaints. 

Hence his active participation in 
and generous patronage of that his- 
toric Brickerville Church, which is 
one of the objective points of this 
picnic pilgrimage. Lutheranism took 
root here in 1730. The edifice you 
see there now was built in 1808, sup- 
planting an earlier second church. 
Both it and Zion Reformed Church, 
a little distant and founded in 1740, 
were used as hospitals during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Stiegel drafted a constitution for 
this church in 1769; he was always 
its active member and generoua pat^ 
ron. The patriarchal Henry Mel- 
choir Muhlenberg in his visitation 
to it was a guest at the Stiegel man* 
sion. When fortune turned against 
him its parsonage afforded Stiegel a 
home; and, though his remains lie 
in an unknown and unmarked tomb, 
the best>founded traditions locate his 
grave beside his wife in the Bricker- 
ville Lutheran churchyard. He en- 
couraged religious devotions among 
his employes and enforced them in 
his household. 
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His early wedded experience was 
brief. HIb first wife died February 
3, 1758. One of his etove plates has 
tbls Inscription: 

"H. Wblm Stiegel Und 
Ck>mpagnl for Elizabetb." 

More striking evidence of his de- 
votion was tbat he would not remarry 
until he found a congenial helpmeet 
who6« name also was Elizabeth. She 
was a Holtz; and their wedding ring, 
still in the family, is Inscribed: 

"H. W. SUegel and Elizabeth 
Holtz-ln." 

The affix Indicates a female, as Mrs. 
Bricker was called Brlcker-ln. Though 
he died early, he also outlived his 
second wife. 

Art Work in Iron. 

The modern stove is a comparative- 
ly recent evolution. For centuries 
the blazing fire of the open hearth 
was the best approved means of do- 
mestic heating. The so-called "old- 
fashioned Dutch oven" was an iron 
enclosure containing the edibles put 
into the embers and they were cook- 
ed by the enveloping coals. Then 
came the fire back, the stove plate, 
the Franklin stove, until the six and 
eight-plate stove provided a piece of 
furniture, useful and ornamental, 
which served the double purpose of 
cooking and heating. Finally ,here Stie- 
gel first accomplished the complete 
ten-plate stove, which lasted for a 
bundred years as the perfection of 
household art and use. An uneffaced 
scar on my right hand Inflicted fifty- 
eight years ago, recalls an incident 
that impressed upon my memory, as 
well as my body, the efficiency and 
intensity of this domestic Institution. 
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Albeit in that day of the artisan and 
artificer the creation of this article 
¥7 as much more than a mechanical 
achievement The plates, whlcfh. 
when fitted together, made a stove, 
were the product of the sculptor as 
well as the founder. After the fash- 
Ion of the contemporary tUe-maker 
and the printer, the stove moulder se- 
lected scriptural themes for his com- 
position; and, accordingly, there were 
perpetuated In theee casting treat- 
ment of the old familiar Bible stories 
of Adam and Eve, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Jonah, Moses, David, 
Goliath, Ruth and other Hebrew cele- 
ebrities, until now there Is a distinct 
literature on this subject. Under the 
erudite direction of Henry C. Mercer 
and the generouS' patronage of B. F. 
F^kenthal, Jr., both of the Bucks 
County Historical Society, the illu- 
strated History of Stove Plates — 
Btlegel's conspicuous In the collection 
will be a work of rare merit and in- 
estimable value. With pardonable 
pride in his achievement Stiegel In- 
scribed on some of his more notable 
stove plates: 

"Baron Stlegel is der Mann 
Der die ofFen giesen Kann." 



His Prosperous Time. 

Had Stlegel contented himself with 
the mastery of Elizabeth, his romantic 
career — than which none is more pa- 
thetic and picturesque In the history 
of Colony and Commonwealth — would 
have culminated In abiding triumph. 
The lure of urban life and greater 
civic splendor of State ensnared him. 
In 1760 he had seventy-five men at 
work here; there were twenty-five ten- 
ant houses on this estate; the axe of 
the wood-chopper rang through these 
forests and the smoke of the charcoal- 
bumerVs pit fioated from every hill- 
side. 
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Prosperity tempted him to larger 
venture. The Stedman property to 
the westward, on the Chiaues, invited 
exploration. Liottery schemes pro- 
moted land development in that day; 
Brlckerville church gratefully ao- 
knowledges a contribution of twenty- 
five tickets from 6tiegel. He bought 
a third interest in the tract to which 
he gave the name Manheim. He built 
the great house, later known as the 
Amdt property, for which he imported 
the English bricks, still to be eeen 
standing in the south wall, and had 
them hauled from Philadelphia to Man- 
heim. Rich tapestries, preserved In 
part in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, covered the interior walls; 
decorative Deft tiles — of which I am 
privileged to exhibit a specimen to 
you — adorned the mantels and fire- 
places. The wainscoting was gor- 
geous; and the balcony cupola was 
spacious enough to accommodate the 
full band of musicians whose strains 
greeted his arrival at or sounded his 
departure from the court residence. 
This domestic extravagance was fol- 
lowed by his erection of glass works 
in Manheim, the edifice for which was 
a dome-shaped structure, also of Eng- 
lish bricks, ninety feet high, spacious 
enough for a four-horse team to turn 
inelde of it. Skilled workmen had to 
be imported, for it was the original 
glass works of America; and, though 
the fastidious Franklin spoke of its 
product as coarse and common, the 
Stiegel glass rings true to this day; 
pitchers, salt cellars, vases and glasses 
of this fabrication are eagerly sought 
and highly cherished by collectors. 

By 1770 he owned all of Manheim; 
and when he rode in coach and four, 
with postilions and outriders, to Elis- 
abeth, his approach was heralded by 
salutes from yon Cannon Hill. It te 
also related that he lived in constant 
terror of attack upon himself, and al- 
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ways had a pack of highly-trained 
hounds run before his cavalcade to 
scent any danger that might be lark- 
ing in front of him. He became wide- 
ly known as one of the rich men and 
foremost captains of industry in Penn- 
sylvania. Shares in the Stiegel Com- 
pany, which widely extended its opera- 
tions in iron-making, were eagerly 
sought. He entertained lavishly, and 
though he did not himself have Wash- 
ington here, as tradition has it, his 
euccessor, Robert Coleman, is said 
to have welcomed "The Father of 
His Country," as a guest of Bllza- 
beth. Any doubting Thomas may be 
shown the room — if not the bed — in 
which he slept and snored. Five 
miles north of where we are assem- 
bled, Schaefferstown way, he built a 
tower fifty feet equare at the bottom, 
and tapering to a ten-foot top, where 
spacious banquet halls underlay cosy 
bed chambers, so that true baronial 
entertainment could be afforded his 
guests and retainers. 

Collapse of the Barony. 

His local extravagances were sup- 
plemented by frequent and costly 
trips to Europe, taking out of his busi- 
ness as much as a thousand pounds 
for one of these Journeys. When the 
clouds of Revolutionary trouble first 
overcast the sky his troubles began 
with the embarrassment of some of 
his LfOyalist castomers and debtors, 
whose credit suffered because of their 
lack of sympathyi with the Colonies. 
Stiegel was suspected and his son was 
accused of pro British sympathy, and 
though from this he recovered, the de- 
rangement of business, his too mani- 
fold ventures and personal extra- 
vagances Involved him in bankruptcy 
and he could only clear himself by a 
brief term of imprisonment, then and 
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long after one of tlie penalties of debt 
After a few months in jail he was 
discharged the night before Christ- 
mas, 1774, stripped of his Manheim 
property, but retaining some encum- 
bered interests here at Elizabeth, 
which was leased to Robert Coleman 
from 1776 to 1783. 

That Stiegel was henceforth subject 
to frequent distress is manifest from 
a letter to Jasper Teates about this 
time, in possession of the president of 
our society. It runs thus : 

E. I. January 24th, 1775. 

Dear Sir — ^I told you last week that 
Conrad Mark had agreed to take up 
the action, which he did, but since 
sent a few lines he would not stand to 
it. Now, sir! you know my poor 
situation all I have is Trough the 
Indulgence of the assignee and Judg- 
most creditors and the charity of my 
friends, and as I am not in any busi- 
ness have enough to do to maintain 
me and family with what little I have 
to do, and besides he has no more 
right than any other creditor after t 
assigned all my estate. Let me, there- 
fore, beg of you for the sake of me 
and my poor family to get him to 
drop the action which I believe he will 
do on your advice — ^I hope to get in 
business as soon as Times will Turn. 
In the mean time I hope you will act 
my friend, and as soon as I get able 
shall make satisfaction. Remain. 

Your most obed't Hble Servant, 
HENRY WM. STIEGEL. 
(ESndorsed) 

To Jasper Yeates, Esq., by a friend at 
Lancaster. 

The war which ensued later gave 
Elizabeth Furnace work at supplying 
cannon, shot and shell. One of Wash- 
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ington's chief concerns, especially dur- 
ing the Pennsylvania campaign and en- 
campment, was to maintain access to 
the sources whence the weapons of 
war were supplied. Lack of arms and 
ammunition was a frequent cause of 
distress to the Colonial armies; and 
during the Valley Forge encampment, 
especially, the Commander guarded 
and kept open the path to Henry's 
gun-making establishment In lAucas- 
ter, his powder suppliyi at Klmberton 
and the furnaces and forges like War* 
wick, Elizabeth and of all this region, 
whence he looked for cannon and 
shot. Forge men were exempted from 
mlUtla service to make "salt pans" 
and other essential army supplies. But 
by 1778 Stlegel's order ceased; his 
creditors pressed him and he gave 
up his business battle, crushed and 
penniless. He found sanctuary In the 
parsonage of the church which he had 
so lavishly patronized; he surveyed, 
taught music and exercised other 
talents for a livelihood. In 1780 he 
craved and was given permission to 
occupy his tower near Schaefferstown, 
and he taught school In a little build- 
ing nearby. He thence removed to 
Charming Forge, taught school and 
kept the forge books, maintaining a 
cheerful disposition ever, amid as- 
sociations that keenly contrasted his 
later conditions with his earlier 
estate. His wife died In 1782, while 
visiting Philadelphia; he survived her 
scarcely a year, and died at fifty- 
three years of age. Though in all 
probability he was buried by the sl«ie 
of his wife in the Brlckervllle Luther- 
an graveyard, his last resting place is 
unmarked and unidentified; and, to a 
certainty, "no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day." 
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Rise of the Grubbs and Colemans. 

His more astute and vigorous oon- 
temporaries flourished while he 
waned. The Grubbs, whose pioneer, 
Peter, had dificemed the possibilities 
of the Furnace Hills, built their fur- 
nace at Cornwall, in 1742, afisembled 
all the elements of iron-making, ac- 
quired great tracts of mountain land 
for coaling, until biy 17&3 their pos- 
sessions extended over ten thousanfl 
acres. The name of Cornwall came 
from their Englteh home; and Grubb « 
Iianding,on the Delaware, near Wil- 
mington, still records the place they 
first touched American soil. When 
Peter Grubb's estate descended, in 
1783, two-thirds to his eWer and one- 
third to the younger son, it included 
with Cornwall the Hopewell forge in 
this township. 

That same year saw Robert Coleman 
elected to the Pennsylvania Leglsla. 
ture, thus beginning a career of public 
service which included twenty years of 
tenure as an associate or lay Judge 
of the county, through which he 
steadily rose to become the leading 
citizen of Lancaster county and fore- 
most ironmaster of the country. 

Later Curtis Gruhb acquired Corn- 
wall and 6,520 acres; and Peter Grubb, 
Jr., got Hopewell and 3,741 acres. Ab 
early as 1798 Robert Coleman owned 
half of Mount Hope and Hopewell, 
and in a later division Hopewell 
Forges, with 2,311 acres, fell to him, 
and Mount Hope, with 2,307 acres, to 
Henry Bates Grubb. That these large 
holdings of mountain and woodland 
should remain after a century and a 
quarter substantially Intact, great 
natural parks, is a cause for con- 
gratulation and an eminent public 
service. 

Robert Coleman first obtained by 
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purchase — May 9, 1781^ — a sixth of 
the great •Cornwall estate from Peter 
Grubb, 3d., and the Coleman inter- 
estfi finally grew to fiyeBix<th8. Mean- 
while Daniel Benezet had foreclosed 
on Stiegel'B interest in Elizabeth; the 
Stedmans had sold theirs to John 
Dickinson, and, in 1794, Robert Cole- 
man became sole owner of this fur- 
nace property, comprising ten thou- 
sand acres. He had bought Speed- 
well and its thousand acres nearly 
ten years earlier, from James Old, to 
whose daughter, Ann, he was mar- 
ried October 4, 1773, in Read- 
ing, where he had started as 
clerk to the Prothonotary of Berks 
county, being an especially expert pen- 
man. When he died, August 14, 1825, 
he was Liancaster counfty's only million^ 
aire, and it has recorded the death of 
no other since — ^though I understand 
some of our fellow members are pre- 
paring to take that much with them 
on their heavenly journey, if they can 
find a pocket in their shrouds. 

In course of time, the mutations of 
ownership at Cornwall and the 
muniments of title of both the Grubb 
and Coleman estates contributed no 
little to the gaiety and variety of 
Jurisprudence in Pennsylvania; and 
the ensuing litigation was protracted, 
ofttimes almost romantically curious. 
It is enough for us to know that (Mount 
Hope, through A. Bates Grubb, and, 
later the late Clement B. Grubb, 
ultimately lodged in the ownership of 
our fellow member and townswoman, 
Ml£s Daisy Grubb. where it is the seat 
of gracious hoepitality. Speedwell, 
which fell to the Robert W. Coleman 
heirs, became as famous as a horse 
breeding farm as it was well known 
as a forge. The Elizabeth estates are 
maintained by Mr. B. Dawson and 
Miss B^nny Coleman, to whose cour- 
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tesy we are largely indebted for this 
day'6 enjoyment. Long may the pros, 
ent care and control last; and may 
tbese great areas of native beauty 
be kept unspoiled! 

An Old Church. 

BrickerviUe Church, so associated 
with the Stiegel name, and neighbor 
to Elizabeth all these years, is one 
of the early outposts of the Lutheran 
faith. Few religious organizations 
have done more to make and write 
local hiatory. Founded in 1730, its 
story is almost co-eval with the coun- 
ty. Its church lands were granted by 
the Penns. To it the patriarchal 
Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg made 
pious pilgrimage; and when it was 
known as the "Canastocken" region, 
here amid the snows of February, 
176i?, he preached the gospel of con- 
tentment from the text, "The meek 
shall eat and be satisfied." 

Here the contumacious Peter 
Mischler, disturber of religious har- 
mony, rebelled and repented in 1769; 
here died In his early history Daniel 
Kuhn, gifted son of that Adam Simon 
Kuhn, magistrate of Lancaster and 
vestryman of its glorious old Trinity; 
here came Frederick August Muhlen- 
berg, in 17S0, beaming benevolently 
on Stiegel's gift of lottery tickets; 
here was the centre of that prolonged 
church fight— 1876 to 1886 — which 
lasted longer than the war period of 
the Revolution added to that of the 
Rebellion, over which four juries 
wrestled and Courts became hopeless- 
ly entangled. 

Now all is peace! The voices of 
churchly discord are silenced; the 
very air a solemn stillness holds. 
Where once the fierce flame leaped to 
kis6 the sky, soft breezes murmur 
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through the harp stringB of the cling- 
ing vine and overarching bough; and 
wh^re the hot cinders scorched the 
seared earth,the velvet moss and star- 
eyed daisy now cover deep the foot- 
prints of the grimy toiler. 

The "Eternal Hunter." 

But over these rugged hills and 
through these dark ravines there rides 
on stormy nights a phantom horseman 
and behind yelps a ghostly pack fol- 
lowing "Der Elwige Jaeger." Far up, 
near the sources of the Sec Loch, and 
where Cornwall's fires light the dark 
est skies, mother's cheeks yet blanch 
as they wake prattling children to 
tell "the legend of the hounds/' when, 
high above the tempest's shrieks, are 
heard the horn and bay of that elfish 
cavalcade. Like Sir Walter Scott's 
tale of the Pacific pirates, in which 

Panama's maids shall long grow pale. 
When Rlsingham inspires the tale. 
Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram's 
name. 

So abide in these hills the traditions 
of that roystering master of the fur- 
nace and forge — who, long before the 
Olds and Stiegels, the Qrubbs and 
Colemansv laid foundations that were 
obliterated when the walls and wheels 
of Hopewell and Speedwell, Elizabeth 
and Cornwall, were reared. His line 
had long perished when they came; 
but how he delved and drank,and rode 
and cursed, wantoned and caroused; 
how he drove to cruel death all his 
kennel, even at last the milk-white 
Flora, ever caressing the brutal hand 
that bruised her — all this has been 
the ground work of stirring verse by 
one of Pennsylvania's first lyric and 
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dramatic poets.* Out of tbe grisly 
pa0t and of tliese grim hills its le- 
gendary echoes float down to us aa 
the vestiges of a barbarous day when 
the Tubal Cains and their half-savage 
retainers of a primitive civilization 
long agone moved through lands now 
peaceful scenes of pastoral beauty. 
Their dark SihadowB rest but lightly 
on these happy skie&— even as the 
summer cloud of a sunnier day. 



^George H. Baker's "Legend of the 
Hounds." 



Minutes of tbe Jane Heetiog 



Lancaster, June 6, 1913. 

President Steinman presided over 
the regular monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster •County Historical Society 
this evening, while Miss Martha B. 
Clark filled the secretary's place. 

Miss Bausman, the librarian, pre- 
sented the following report: 

Bound volumes — ^Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society, Proceedings for 1912; 
Inter-State Commerce Commission — 
twenty-sixth annual report^ life of Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, from Franklin and 
Marshall College, and six volumes of 
first series of Pennsylvania Archives. 

Magazines and Pamphlets — Grer- 
man-American Annals,AnnalB of Iowa, 
Linden Hall B}cho, International Con- 
ciliation, Bulletin of Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh; Bulletin of New 
York Public Library,Bulletin of Grand 
Rapids Public Library, two numbers; 
large number of our Society pamphlets, 
Pennsylvania Magazine pamphlets and 
a number of miscellaneous pamph- 
lets, from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; Constitution and Laws of the 
Sun Fire Company, 1833; several old 
newspapers from Miss Mary E. Smith, 
of Intercourse, Lancaster county; anti- 
slavery constitutional amendment, 
framed picture, from Rev. Dr. C. Elvin 
Haupt; postcard of Conestoga wagon 
(Gingrich's, of this city), used in trip 
from Wilmington to Erie, from D. B. 
Landis. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
donors. 
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Charles G. Baker, Esa.i and Henry 
C. Carpenter were elected to member- 
ship and the name of Prof. John 8. 
Simons, of Marietta, proposed. 

Mr. Hensel, for the committee hav- 
ing in charge the suggestion of an 
outdoor celebration the coming fall, 
said that he had been in correspond- 
ence with members of the family of 
the late Gen. John F. Reynolds, and 
they feel di&posed to contribute a 
bronze memorial medallion portrait, lo 
be placed upon a granite shaft or slab, 
and he had hopes that some trophy 
cannon might be secured from the 
Government for the purpose of direct- 
ing a fit memorial. Inasmuch as the 
Mexican War trophies were to be 
placed in Buchanan Park, and there 
was in contemplation a monument to 
Buchanan for that site, he thought 
that the Long Park would be the bet- 
ter place for the Reynolds memorial, 
and that sometime in September 
would be a favorable date for the cele- 
bration of "Lancaster County in the 
War for the Union." His committee 
was continued, with full power to ap- 
point sub-committees and carry out 
the project 

It was decided to hold the annual 
outing of the society at Elizabeth, 
visiting the Brickervllle Church and 
other points of interest. The following 
committee will arrange for the outing: 
W. U. Hensel, A, K. Hostetter and L. 
B. Herr. 

The society received invitations to 
attend the Feast of Roses at Man- 
heim to-morrow, and the reunion at 
Donegal Church, June 18. 

The paper of the evenmg was sub- 
mitted by Horace L. Haldeman on the 
subject "Thaddeus Stevens and the 
Southern States," and it proved highly 
entertaining. It was read by Miss 
Clark. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LODWIG 
REIMGRUBER, 1836-1886 



Ludwig Reingruber, the Bavarian 
artist, who w^as a citizen of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, from 1870 to 1883, 
was the son of Maximilian and Fran- 
ces Reingruber. He was bom August 
11, 1836, at Ratisbon on the Danube. 
Ratisbon, from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century, was the foremost 
flourishing city in Southern Germany, 
and from 1663 to 1810 was the per- 
manent seat of the Imperial Diet. This 
city occupies an important position in 
the history of mediaeval art, and in it 
remain many remarkable structures of 
that period. 

There is the Cathedral of St. Peter, 
with richly sculptured portals, glori- 
ous stained glass and elegant open 
towers. There is a Rathhaus with fine 
facade. In the "Street of Ambassa- 
dors" many buildings are ornament- 
ed with picturesque armorial bear- 
ings. Across the Blue Danube stands 
the Walhalla, a magnificent German 
Pantheon, erected by King Ludwig. 

Seventy miles north of Ratisbon is 
the city of Nuremberg (home of Al 
brecht Drurer and Peter Vischer) 
and about the same distance south 
ward lies Munich, capital of Bavaria 
with its magnificent treasure houses 
richly filled with works of classic 
mediaeval and modem art. 

His Early Days. 

Raitisbon was Reingruber's birth- 
place and early home; Munich at the 
period of its greatest art activity was 
was well known to him; and Nurem- 

( 197) 
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berg he was doubtless familiar with. 
In such richly historic &nd artistic en- 
vironment, our artist spent his early 
life, details of which are but little 
known. In the matter of his early 
education, we are told he was largely 
self-taught. Having chosen the ca- 
reer of artist and decorator, he served 
a rigorous German apprenticeship, 
compared with whic^, he afterward 
said, "an American apprenticeship is 
as a golden dream." We have learn- 
ed from German artists, who were his 
contemporaries, that the young Rein- 
gruber was first honor student in both 
day and night art classes and worked 
under George Stindt and Jacob Filse. 
Afterward, as a fresco painter, he 
found employment in Munich, Leipsic 
and Vienna, acquiring a thorough mas- 
tery of the principles and technique 
of his profession. 

Came to America. 

In 1868 our artist, aged thirty-two 
years, came to America, and we learn 
of him first in Erie, where he executed 
interior decorative work, frescoing 
the Opera House, public halls and 
churches. 

And now we chronicle the happy 
circumstance which accounts for his 
coming to Lancaster. 

While decorating a church in Erie, 
of which Rev. A. L. Bentze was pastor, 
he met Miss Mary Klehl, of our city, 
who won the heart of the Bavarian 
artist, and their marriage followed, 
February 27, 1870, in Lancaster. They 
returned to Erie, that he might com- 
plete work there, and came back to 
Lancaster in June of the same year. 
Reingruber must have been impress- 
ed with the absence of an artistic at- 
mosphere in Lancaster, although he 
probably felt at home among the Ger- 
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mans of our city. How provincial and 
barren of ornament and picturesque- 
nesfi must the Lancaster of 1870 have 
appeared to a native of Ratisbon (a 
city of about the same size), where 
there was so much of artistic and his- 
toric interest. There was here, at the 
time, of course, the Trinity Lutheran 
Church, that remarkably fine example 
of Gregorgian architecture, the Court 
House and Prison. There were the 
swinging hotel signs (now unfortu- 
nately gone), and the carved wooden 
image of Robert Fulton, over the en- 
trance of the "Hall," which bore his 
name. That was about all of archi- 
tecture and sculptural significance. 
The interiors of the churches were 
Puritanically bare of ornament, on 
the walls and ceilings. Reingruber, 
however, caught sight of a sign in 
front of the Examiner printing office, 
representing a pair of hunting dogs, 
cleverly painted by Charles WIse,sign 
painter and aeronaut, whom he imme- 
diately sought and became associated 
with. They, together, soon afterward 
executed the decorations of the Cooper 
House office and "tap room," produc- 
ing an excellent work "in oil," princi- 
pal features of which were large hunt- 
ing scenes ensconced in stucco-efTect 
panels, between which were graceful 
festoons of fruit and flowers. Their 
next work was the decorating of the 
interior of the Lutheran Church, New 
Holland. After that work,Wise discon- 
tinued decorative work and Reingruber 
started for himself, upon a career, 
which, by his marked ability and in- 
defatigable industry, led to the ar- 
tistic enrichment ot many churches 
and public buildings of Lancaster and 
neighboring cities, including Phila- 
delphia. 
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Character of Decorative Work. 

The general characteristic of Rein- 
gruber's style of interior decorative 
work, whether in church, civic build- 
ing or residence, was a scheme of 
panel treatment with enrichments, all 
in stucco effect of classic style, intro- 
ducing within the panels pictorial 
representations of religious or other 
appropriate subjects. The latter he 
painted directly on the plaster (not as 
at present the custom, on canvas, 
to be afterward attached). Adopting 
this general plan, he followed the 
masters of the Renaissance, and intro- 
duced into Lancaster a style of artis- 
tic and pictorial decoration not pre- 
viously seen here, but which is one 
of the glories of the Old World. 

Church Interiors Decorated. 

Among the first churches decorated 
by Reingruber was Zlon Lutheran 
Church, on East Vine street, about 
1873 in the classic manner described 
above. The strong representations of 
Luther and Melanchthon, which were 
part of the scheme, were unfortunate- 
ly destroyed when the church was re- 
modeled. 

The decoration of the interior of 
St. Anthony's Catholic Church, on 
East Orange street, under the rector- 
ship of Rev. Anthony F. Kaul, was be- 
gun in the spring of 1874. One can 
well imagine the delight of Reingru- 
ber when he received this much-de- 
sired commission, which gave him the 
opportunity to execute a richly artis- 
tic church interior. The stucco effect 
treatment, with pictorial enrichments, 
was followed. The subjects about 
the chancel and upon the ceiling were 
beautifully and artistically rendered, 
especially the reproduction of Correg- 
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gio's "Madonna of the Night/* at left 
af the altar, and the series of medal- 
lion heads of saintg In the ceiling, 
which are in the nature of ideal por- 
traits. This work was completed in 
June, 1875, and the many visitors from 
other sections of the State who were 
competent judges pronounced it a 
work of high character, and it won for 
Reingruber the reputation of a master 
decorator. 

The interior of St. Stephen's Luth- 
eran €hurch,Duke and Church streets, 
was frescoed by our German artist, 
and, when afterwards remodeled, the 
pictorial work was studiously retain- 
ed. Reingruber decorated St. James' 
Episcopal Church under the guidance 
of Rev. Watson, who was much inter- 
ested in historic church decoration. 
William H. Miller, grandson of Jacob 
Elcholtz, assisted in this work. Rein- 
gruber frescoed the interior of a Cath- 
olic Church at Lamokin, near Wil- 
mington, Del., in the chancel of which 
he painted a large representation of 
the Crucifixion. Among many other 
churches frescoed was a Catholic 
church in Columbia. 

His Decorations of Civic Buiidings. 

In Lancaster Reingruber frescoed 
the Masonic Temple and Fulton Hall. 
In Mlllersville he decorated the chap- 
el of the State Normal School, which 
the artist considered one of his best 
works; in Columbia he frescoed the 
Opera House in stucco effect of clas- 
sic design, introducing, in panels, rep- 
resentations of the Muses; in Mariet- 
ta, he decorated the Odd Fellows 
Hallj in Erie, he frescoed the Opera 
House. In other places, work of sim- 
ilar character was done by the Ba- 
varian artist, and, even after going 
to St. Louis, in 1883, he was invited 
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to bid on decorative work in Erie, on 
the decoration of the Penneylvania 
State Hospital and on other proposed 
work. 

Residential and Other Work. 

Residences were frescoed by our 
artist in a high-class manner, includ- 
ing those of Samuel H. Reynolds, R. 
H. Brubaker and the Haldemans of 
Columbia and Ohickies. He also paint- 
ed landscapes, game, fruit and flower 
pieces, and even signs and curtains. 

Portraits by Reingruber. 

In addition to all the church, civic 
and other work, Reingruber found 
time to execute a great number of por- 
traits (a partial list of which is ap- 
pended to this sketch). His style or 
manner was acquired before the 
broad, impressionistic atyle swept 
Europe. His handling was conserva- 
tive. His colorings were those of the 
Munich school of the times. He was 
a great admirer of the works of Eich- 
oltz, which he delighted to copy.doubt- 
less gaining greater breadth of hand- 
ling from the experience. We are in- 
debted to Reingruber for preserving 
the visages of many of Lancaster's 
most prominent people of the period. 
He also executed portraits of a num- 
ber of dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church of Philadelphia and else- 
where. In St. Louis, Judge Krumm 
was among his "sitters." He render- 
ed, in nastel, a portrait of "Mary An- 
derson" for his studio which is said 
to have been much admired. He 
painted, in 1871, portraits of himself 
and his wife. At the recent Portrait- 
ure Exhibition in Lancaster (1912) he 
was represented by portraits, in oil, of 
Rev. Anthony F. Kanl, Elisha Rey- 
nolds, Esq., Dr. M. L. Herr, Hon. O. J. 
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Dickey, Charles Kline, and a crayon 
likeness of Rev. John Grumbach. 

In the Studio. 

Reingruber occupied various studios 
while in Lancaster. In 1878 he was 
tenanted in the large upper room of 
the First National Bank, where, we 
are prone to believe he was lured by 
the classic architecture of the build- 
ing. It was in this studio that the 
writer often visited him. There he 
would unfold his ready mind, ardently 
stating his ideas of artistic and other 
matters. He was an interesting talk- 
er, speaking English fluently and with 
little foreign accent. He often con- 
trasted German and American Ideals 
and customs, as when he noted how 
our people "roosted" about the sol- 
diers' monument. Instead of reverenc- 
ing it, in th« manner of his country- 
men, as if it were a shrine. 

Having been given a copy of "Hunt's 
Talk on Art" by the writer, Reingru- 
ber was so enthusiastic over the say- 
ings of the New Englander that he 
marked the passages which impressed 
him. He then Instructed his appren- 
tice to copy those passages. After 
the young man had accomplished his 
task, it was discovered that Reingru- 
ber had marked practically the entire 
book, the apprentice being over- 
whelmed by his labors. 

Reingruber — The Man. 

A remarkable man was Ludwlg 
Reingruber — ^^he had distinctively the 
Teutonic spirit — strong, persistent, 
idealistic, romantic, and, in the Ameri' 
lean eiivironment,he seemed to delight 
in a certain liberty which no circum- 
stances could brook. It is interesting 
to note that Ludwig Reingruber was 
from Bavaria, where men delight in 
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expressing their ideas and sense of 
the beautiful in plafltic art. in music 
and in poetic form. He had a realiz- 
ing sense of his ability; he was yet 
modest. 

He was Indefatigable, working 
nights and Sunday, and often, under 
great difficulties and bedn^ deeply 
conscientious, he would destroy much 
work so that it might be executed in 
a better manner. It is difficult to 
learn how far his pictorial works were 
original conceptions, and how far 
adaptations from classic or accepted 
prototypes, but much of it was of a 
high order and admirably executed. 

Apart from his ability as an artist 
and decorator, one is deeply impress- 
ed by his sterling character, and it Is 
with reverence for his memory that 
we note his extraordinary devotion 
to his wife and children. 

After Reingruber had been a high- 
ly valued citizen of Lancaster for 
thirteen years, he went, in 1883, with 
his family, to St. Louis, Mo. There 
his wife had relatives, and he hoped 
to be successful in securing commis- 
sions for portraits and decorative 
work, especially as there was in that 
city a strong German element. Soon 
after reaching his new home came 
impairment of the sight of the artist 
(whose eyes had served him so well). 
This was a great affilction, and he 
lived only two years after his ar- 
rival. 

On May 28, 1885, Ludwig Reingru- 
ber, Bavarian artist, passed to the 
Great Beyond. His earthly body was 
brought to Lancaster for its final rest- 
ing place, and Monterey Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, No. 242 (of which he became 
a member in 1875), performed the last 
rites at their hall on South Queen 
street, and interment was made at 
Zion Cemetery. 
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We of Lancaster, In appreciating 
the artistically beautiful decorative 
work done by Reingruber in our 
churches and public buildings, may 
well regard that work as a memorial 
of an accomplished and remarkable 
German artist 

PartiaJ List of Portraits by Ludwig 
Reingruber. 

Dr. John L. Atlee, Sr. 
Charles Kline. 
Rev. Anthony F. Kaul. 
Henry Sener. 
Mrs. Henry Sener. 
George A. Kiehl. 
Rev. E. Greenwald. 
Members of the Amweg family. 
Members of the Baumgardner fam- 
ily. 
George Dlller. 
J. Stelnman. 
Rev. Watson, 
S. H. Reynolds, Esq. 
Judge J. B. Livingston, 
M. L. Herr, M. D. 
Mrs. M. L. Herr. 
B. Frank Eshleman, Esq, 
Mary Wilson, M. D. 
G. Arnold. 

Mrs. Chambers (pastel). 
J. L. Steinmetz, Esq. 
Rev. David Geisinger. 
Isaac Hlester, Esq. 
Frank Brenneman. 
Charles Brenneman. 
Rev. Dr. C. E. Haupt. 
Wm. Roy. 

Members of the Zahn family. 
John F. Long (crayon). 
Mrs. Charles Locher, 
Sener Bros. 
Mrs. Samuel Schwartz. 
Master Hamer. 
Henry Gerhart. 
Carl Siebert, 
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William Peiper. 
Mrs. Wm. Peiper. 
Ludwig Reingruber. 
Mrs. Ludwig Reingruber. 
Isaac Diller. 
Mrs. Bremiemaii. 
Elesha Reynolds, Esq. 
Judge Krumm (St. Louis). 
Petor Blow (St. Louis). 
Smith P. Gait. Esq., (St. Louis), 
formerly of Lancaster. 
Rev. John Orumbach (crayon). 
"Mary Anderson." 

The above were painted in oil, ex- 
cept where otherwise noted. 



Note. — The writer gratefully ac- 
knowledges indebtedness for informa- 
tion to Mrs. Ludwig Reingruber, wife 
of the subject of this sketch, and from 
their daughter, Mrs. Caroline R. Wil- 
son, both of St. Louis, where also a 
son of Reingruber resides. Also to Rev. 
Anthony F. Kaul, Hon. J. P. McCas- 
key, Louis Knauskoph, Martin Rettig 
and William H. Miller, the latter hav- 
ing had the privilege of working with 
the German artist. Especially appre- 
ciated was the series of letters from 
Mrs. Wilson, whose great devotion to 
her father's memory is worthy of note. 



Minutes of September Meeting 



Laacaster, Pa., Sept. 5, 1913. 
The Lancaster County Historical 
Society resumed its sessions for the 
winter on Friday evening, and as a 
fitting opening to the season's activi- 
ties, Walter C. Hager read a most 
entertaining paper on liudwig Rein- 
gruher, a Lancaster portrait artist, 
who had many subjects in this section 
and a number of example© of whose 
work were on display at the recent 
Portraiture Exhibition. 

The attendance of members this 
evening was most encouraging and tne 
society starts the work for another 
winter most auspiciously. In the ab- 
sence of the president, Mr. F. R. I)if- 
fenderffer, the vice president, presided. 
Miss Martha B. Clark was the sec- 

retary 

Miss Lottie M. Bausman, the libra- 
rian, reported the following additions 
during the summer: 

Bound volumes— Eleven volumes. 
Debates of the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion ; Ohio Arch»ological and ^Historical 
Society Publications— Vol. IV. ; Regis- 
ter of the Commandery of the State of 
Pennsylvania; two volumes, Pennsyl- 
vania and the Centennial Exposition- 
gifts from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; Calendar of the Papers of John 
Jordan Crittenden, from the Library 
of Congress; Twenty-eighth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; Smuirs Legislative Hand-Book 
for 1871, from Mr. Herbert Hurst; His- 
tory of Berks County, Volume of 

(207; 
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Egle's Notes and Queries, by pur- 
chase; Bulletin 54 of Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. 
Magazines and pamphlets — The 

Pennsylvania Magazine (three num- 
hers); Annals of Iowa; American 
Philosophical Society (two num- 
bers); American Catholic His- 
torical Society Records; German- 
American Annals; Linden Hall Echo 
(2 numbers); The Gettysburg Cam- 
paign of 1863, from Historical Society 
of Dauphin County; International Con- 
ciliation; Municipal Reference Li- 
brary—City of New York; Classified 
Catalogue of the Carnegie UbrajT, 
Pittsburgh (Part III.); Perry's Vic- 
tory, Centennial Souvenir; Memorial 
Meeting in honor of the late Dr. John 
Shaw Bdllings; Bulletin of New York 
Public Library (3 numbers); Bulletin 
of Grand Rapids Public Library (3 
numbers); Bulletin of Carnegie Li- 
brary, PIttflbuTgh (2 numbers); 17th 
Annual Report of Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; Michigan Libraries, from 
S. H. Ranck; several almanacs from 
F. R. DIffenderffer. 

Piece of wood from Perry's flag- 
ship "Niagara," sent by E. J. Harple. 
Tampa, Fla.; six pieces of colonial 
paper money, from Mrs. A. B. Baus- 
man. Millers vllle; list of membens of 
Premont-LIncoln Club for city and 
county, from W. R. Riddle; badge 
worn by the veterans of Lancaster 
city and county at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Gettysburg, July 
1-4, 1913, from George H. Rothermel; 
Minutes of the Lancaster County Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society 
from its organization In 1866 to its dis- 
solution in 1905, with charter, from 
F. R. Diffenderffer; list of Standing 
Committee of Uniion Fire Company of 
Lancaster, from J. Lane Reed, Esq., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Prof. John S. Simons, of Marietta, 
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was elected to memberBhip and the 
names of the following proi>osed: John 
C. Carter, 32 £3ast Walnut street, this 
city; Rev. Frank G. Bossert, of Mt. 
Joy; G. S. Danner, Manhelm; E. J. 
Harple, Tami>a, Florida. 

The society acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the invitation to participate 
in Columbia's Old Home Week cele- 
bration. Quite a large number of 
members will take part in the festivi- 
ties. Monday, October 13, will be his- 
torical day and the society will he 
represented on the programme hy. H. 
Frank E^hleman, Kaq., and B. C. 
Atlee, Esq. 

Mr. Hager's paper attracted much 
attention and was highly enjoyed by 
the members. He gave a very enter- 
taining sketch of Reingnrber'« life 
and the work he did in this city, 
where, for a number of years, he was 
recognized as one of Lancaster's lead, 
ing artists. In addition to portrait 
work he was an expert decorator and 
many •churches and public halls were 
the scene of his art. 

Following the paper the members in- 
dulged in an interesting discussion 
about the paper and other matters for 
the welfare of the society. The com- 
ing meetings promise to be of great 
value to the members and the general 
public, which is always welcome to 
join in these monthly gatherings. 
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lempfleld : The Beginning of Colnmbla 



On the occasion of the observance 
of th« one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anaiiversary of the laylnig out and 
disposal of lots in the town of Colum- 
bia, by Samuel Wright, it seems to 
me fitting that I, his senior grandson, 
shall put an record an authentic 
statement of the origin and title of 
the property in question; and shall 
give some account of the settlement 
at this point and of the original 
settlers. 

In the year of our Lord, 1A&2, as our 
earliest teaching impressed upon our 
memories, the Greet Discoverer 
crossed the ocean; and nearly two 
hundred years later — 'March 4, 1681, 
to be exact— Charles II. of England 
granted to William Penn, our honored 
founder, proprietorship of the terri- 
tory now comprising our State. But 
notwithstanding we derive from Co- 
lumbus our name, and from Charles 
our title of ownership, it would be 
unduly fastidious to hark back so far 
for our datum point. To begin at the 
very beginning of our separate ter^ 
ritorial existence, however, it will be 
necesBary to come forward but twen- 
ty years from the last-iiamed date — 
to 1701^-the year in which the pre- 
tender siucceeded his father, James 
II., in his claim to the Bnglish throne, 
and in which the Act of Settlement 
was passed by the £2nglish Parliament 
by which, on the death of childless 
Anne, the crown should pass to the 
House of Hanover. I thus identify 
our time of origin with importfint hia- 
torlcal events in our Old Home. 

(215) 
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In the year 1701, then— 17th, l^th 
of 11th month — by lease and release, 
"William Penn, Esq., proprietor and 
governor in chief of said province" 
(Pennsylvania) *'dld grant release 
and confirm unto one George Beale, of 
Surrey, in Great Britain, Yeoman, the 
quantity of three thousand acres of 
land, clear of Indian encumbrances, 
in the said province of Pennsylvania, 
to hold, etc., etc., ♦ ♦ • under 
the yearly quitrent of one penny 
sterling for each hundred acree of 
said land, payable to the Chief Lord 
of the fee thereof after the expiration 
of seven years from the locating and 
the seating of the same." 

The royal grant to Penn — compre- 
hensive, but indefinite — ^was of a 
broad virgin territory, unsettled, un- 
cultivated and uniknown. Charles 
named the province Pennsylvania, 
after his great Admiral, William 
Penn's father, and in 1682 the pro- 
prietor came over in person and took 
possession of his vast estate. While 
Penn's broad-minded statesmanship 
is shown in the unprecedented liber- 
ality of his laws for the government 
of this new land, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he did not take into con- 
sideration its pecuniary resources. 
No private means would suffice for 
undivided proprietorship, therefore he 
offered a market. 

At this day our Founder would be 
called a promoter; and on a large 
scale he did promote a Province. He 
granted, as shown above, territory to 
what were then known as "adventur- 
ers." The name was figurative, rep- 
resenting a class of speculators, suc- 
cessors in modi<fied measure of the 
old-time capitalists — merchants and 
nobles* — ^who staked the freebooters of 
Elizabeth's "heroic" days (the genu- 
ine adventurers), the scourers of the 
sea for grain in treasure ships and in 
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general piracy. This later adventur- 
ing, however, was legitimate, and was 
about equivalent to our speculative 
investment in mines and other sources 
of hoped-for revenue. 

Our George Beale then was an ad- 
venturer, and with many another, 
doubtless, sent good money into the 
wilderness in hope of large return 
from the investment in the promises 
of the wonderful new country. This 
enterprise might be called a "blind 
pool," for the lands conveyed were 
unseated' — that la, of no deifinite lo- 
cality; lands thereafter to be surveyed 
to the purchasers at their demand. 
And, moreover, back of Penn's title 
was the aboriginal Indian title, to be 
extinguished by negotiation and 
treaty. In the case of this particular 
tract — the Beale purchase — ^the treaty 
that cleared away the Indian claim 
was of 1700, supplementing a previ- 
ous treaty and assuring to Penn title 
to lands on both sides of the Susque- 
hanna Hiver. 

George Beale's adventure brought 
him no return until October, 1718, 
when he sold his entire claim to Jere- 
miah Langhorne, to whom, 25th of 
fifth monAh, 1717, Richard HiM, Isaac 
Norris and James Logan, Commission- 
ers, had issued a warrant to "Locate 
and Lay Out" to him five hundred 
acres of the above tract. Langhorne 
was one of the Penns* surveyors, and 
must have had practical knowledge of 
the choice of lands of the Province. 
He chose these 500 acres wisely, and 
on 19-20 August, 1726, conveyed 
the same, by lease and release, to Rob- 
ert Barber, of Caiester, who, on August 
31, 1726, deeded 100 acres of the land 
to Susanna Wright, and on 20 Sep- 
tember, 1726, 150 acres to John 
Wright, retaining 250 acres of his pur- 
chase in his own name. On August 
23, 172F6, James Logan conveyed to 
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Samuel Blimston, of Diarby, 300 acree 
of land; and to complete record of 
titles of landfl, parts of which even- 
tually came to he included' in the 
limits of the Borough of Columbia, 
I will cite subsequent pur- 
chases by Blunston — on January 10, 
1733, from James Lo^an additional 
300 acres, and on June 2, 1741, by 
patent, from John and Richard Penn, 
205 acres. These three tracts were 
contiguous, and Joined Susanna 
Wright's land on the south. All quan- 
tities cited c€urried the customary 
allowance for roads of six acres per 
hundred. 

I have thus far con'fined my memo- 
randa to the land from- which the 
area of present Ck>lumbia was carved. 
The original settlers are now to be 
considered. These were three — John 
Wright, Samuel Blimston, Robert 
Barber. Having in my possession the 
papers of my family, my record of 
John Wright will be the most com- 
plete. He emigrated "From Manches- 
ter in the Kingdom of Greait Britain 
♦ ♦ ♦ I removed from thence to the 
province of Pennsylvania the 15th of 
ye 2 mo., 1714," to quote the family 
Bible. The date being old style, the 
month would have been May. It is 
on record in "Certificates of Removal, 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting," that 
the certificate of '*John Wright, wife 
Patience, and four children. Dated 
1 mo., 16, 1713, from Hartshaw Mo. 
Mtg., Lancashire, £2ngland, received, 
B mo., 30 1714." This is again old 
style, and the month corresponds with 
August. It must have been filed soon 
after arrival on this side, the exact 
date of which event is not on record. 
He first settleil wlith His family in 
Chester, where he had effected the 
purchase of a plantation before his 
coming; and where his youngest child. 
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James, was bom the yeadr of his ar- 
rival— 17tl4-^tlie fliBt '^native-bom" 
of the faiiill7\. 

Samuel Blimeton was American- 
bom — ^September 2, 16<»9— at Darby, 
Chester county, in the province of 
Pennsylvania. (He was the son of 
John Bluneton, of Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, who emigrated thenoe in 16&2, 
and was a close friend of the pro- 
prietor, a member of his Council and 
of the Provincial Assiembly. Samuel, 
at the time of the Susquehamia pur- 
chase, resided at Darby, whefre he had 
married Sarah Bilton, a widow well- 
left. His means, besides, were ample. 
Both he and John Wright were then 
and for many years afterwards mem- 
bers of the Assembly. He died at 
Hempfield December 13, 1745. 

Robert Barber preceded John 
Wright as an immigrant to the 
province. He is recorded as having 
come "about 1699," supposedly from 
TorkS'hire, and at the time of his pur- 
chase of the cited 500 acres from 
Langhome he was a citizen of Ches- 
ter. It is a tradition thajt he, in his 
capacity of Assessor of Chester 
county, became acquainted with and 
selected the land purchased for himself 
and the Wrights. It is supposed that 
he preceded his two friends to the 
Susquehanna; but his final removal 
with his family, from Chester, could 
not have been earlier than 1723. 

The only record of the actual 
change of residence, or, rather, prep- 
aration therefor, is a "Journal of our 
removal from Chester and Darby to 
Oonestoga in order to begin a settle- 
ment at Shawanah town on Susque- 
hanna upon the 12th day of Septem- 
ber, 1726. In company John Wright, 
Samuel Blunston, H. Scarlet, L. 
Ryley, John Devel, Prince, an Indian; 
Negro Peter, Negro Sal." This is 



manuscript In the hand of iSwsanna 
Wrigrht, arranged aa a title-page of a 
bound book, evidentlTi Intended to be 
followed by a record oi thie memor- 
able event in the lives of theee fam- 
lllee-Hlie removal from civilization to 
a comparative wildemeae. Unfortu- 
nately the design was not pursued 
beyond this title page, the book being 
filled with various, mostly undated, 
memoranda of expenditures on the 
journey and elsewhere, details of 
building material, time ehecks of 
workmen, etc. Unusual Iteme of con- 
tents, always in Suisanna's hand, 
(some of the manusoript is Samuel 
Bhmston's) are a transcript of a 
French grammar, and a brief glossary 
of Indian words. 

This journey was evidently a formal 
taking possession of the newly^pur- 
chased land, for in October Wright 
and Blunston are recorded as present 
at the opening of the P^x>vincial As- 
sembly at Philadelphia. Scarlet, 
Ryley and Devel were supposedly me- 
chanics left to prepare shelter for 
the removal of the families in the com- 
ing year. The Indian wim probably 
a guide, and the negroes, cook and ser- 
vant, Blaves of Samuel Blunstx>n. (It 
may here be recorded that Samuel 
Blunston-, in his will of 1745, freed, 
after one year, his "negro Sal," with 
an annuity of five pounds; and that 
in Susanna Wright's "Account of Per- 
sons Laid in the Burying G-rounds at 
Hempfleld, of 1760, occurs among 
namefl of "servants of Samuel Bluns- 
ton" that of "Prince, an Indian man." 
So these two fairly may 1)0 (com- 
memorated as among the "First Set- 
Uers.") 

Susanna Wright, one of the pur- 
chasers, and besides an important 
member of this little community, cer- 
tainly Bihall be named among the first 
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comers. Her name will frequently 
recur in my paper. Her part in ttte 
colony wae notable, but beyond nece»- 
eary mention particulars of her life 
are of sufficient Interest and import- 
ance to deserve a more fitting 
memorial. 

Sbawanah Town, as it is named 
above, was an abiding place on the 
banks of th<e Susquehanna of the 
Shawanese Indians, who, if in num- 
bers, must have removed as a body be- 
fore the coming of the Whditee. A num- 
ber remained, however, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and it was a story 
told to me of the old time, how our 
forebears and their associates of the 
settlement were always friends and 
allies of the natives. The children 
of the two races were playmates, and 
there was peace between the elders. 
It is a satisfaction to remember that 
no Indian was oppressed or allowed 
to want in this Quaker settlement. 

There is no record of the breaking up 
and early cultivation of this wild 
country. There must have been more 
or less of frontier hardship going to 
the conversion of virgin forest into 
tillable and producing land. We only 
know that the Immigrants throve, and 
in the end left to their successoiv the 
goodly milk-and-honey land that has 
come down to us. The ambition of 
these mature people was a quiet 
country life. They modeled their 
houses and their customs upon those 
of the Old Oouotry, and it would seem 
that their lines had fallen in pleasant 
places. It is one of "Ufe's Little 
Ironies" that these Friends, seeking 
here peace and a tranquil life, should 
faXi into the turmoil of domestic war- 
fare. The boundary dispute between 
Penn's descendants and Lord Balti- 
more, their Maryland neighbor, was 
still unsettled, and it happened that 
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a oolUsion between Cresap, a turbu- 
lent clalmanrt under Baltimore'^ war- 
rant seeking to crowd the dividing 
lisie into Penn's territory, and James 
Patterson, an Indian trader, holding 
land under Peon's grazU^ occurred 
near what is now Washington Bor- 
ough, and opened a fairly serious 
border war. John Wright and Samuel 
Blunston, as magistrates, issued war- 
rants under which some of the in- 
vaders were arrested, and this re- 
sulted in an offer of reward by the 
Governor of Maryland for the heads 
of these two agents of the Penne. 

The three "Adventurers" with whom 
we have thus far been concerned*— 
for surely the settling of sober, peace- 
ful Friends among Indians, however 
friendly, was adventure — were men 
of more than ordinary character and 
weight. Samuel Blunston was a land 
surveyor and agent of the Penns. 
John Wright wus a preacher in his 
society and the trusted negotiator be- 
tween the proprietors and their In- 
dian allies. Robert Barber was an 
energetic and enterprising citizen, in 
public life, before the removal to the 
SusQuehadina. All were upon con- 
fidential terms with the Penns and 
with their chief agent in Philadelphia, 
James Logan. Upon the erection of 
the new county, named Lancaster 
after John Wright's English home 
county, in 1712'9, the three became 
prominient officials: John Wright was 
appointed Presiding Justice of the 
newly established Courts, Samuel 
Blunston Associate Justice and Pro- 
thonotary, Robert Barber Sheriff. 

The writer is descended from two 
of these first settlers — great-great- 
grandson — and it appears to him jus- 
tifiable to record his satisfaction In 
the fact that John Wright antici<pated 
Franklin, Adams, Jefferson and all 
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that declaratory crowd, in his pro- 
nouncement for Freedom. In 1741 a 
new Bench of * Magistrates for the 
several counties of the province was 
appointed by the Governor; and, in 
ccreequence of opposition by them 
to arbitrary acts of Government, a 
number of the old Judges were drop- 
ped. Among these was John Wright, 
who had denounced the impre«ement 
of bound servants as soldiers, in the 
Provincial Assembly. In his final 
charge to the Grand Jury he bade 
farewell to the Court, and among his 
words were thecre: "For this cause, 
my friends and countrymen, for the 
cause of English liberty, for the stand* 
ing in the civil defense of right and 
property, we are dismissed; and I 
rejoice and am heartily glad that I 
have been one of those who are 
thought worthy of displeasure." This 
has not the eclat of the Tea Party, 
but it sounds the Advance. 

Samuel Blunston died September 30, 
1745; Robert Barber, September 3, 
1749; John Wright, 1st October, 1749. 
Thus three pioneers left the New 
Land they came to build up nearly at 
the same time — the senior surviving 
his younger brethren. 

Having come with the fathers of the 
settlement to the end of their days, it 
will be well to complete the record of 
title to the Columbia lan<l. On the 
10th of November, 1745, John Wright 
conveyed to his son, James, his estate 
of 150 acres. Samuel Blunston, dying 
without issue, bequeathed to Susanna 
Wright a life Intere&t in his realty, 
and a caveat against the probate of 
the will having been filed by Thomas 
Pearson, hus'band of Hannah Blun- 
ston, Samuel's niece, a compromise 
was eflecte'd, the parties all being 
Friends and averse to litigation, by 
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whicli James Wright purchased from 
the Pearsons the undivided one-fourth 
part of the Blunston real estate^rough- 
ly estimated at 800 acres. Susanna 
Wright retained her 100 acres until 
her death In 1784, when it descended 
by testament to her nephew, Samuel, 
son of James Wright; excepting the 
"Ferry Property," of some acres, which 
she bequeathed to her nephews, Sam' 
uel, John, James and William. The 
Barber tract remained intact until a 
later date. 

'The "Ferry Property" was a part 
of Susanna Wright's land set apart 
for the erection and maintenance of 
the ferry, a grant for which John 
Wright obtained in 1730. This was a 
very valuable holding, which fixed the 
most Important crossing of the mile- 
wide Susquehanna, and came to be 
known as Wright's ferry. Over this 
ferry passed the vast freightage and 
travel between the settled East and 
the expanding West. This made, in 
the open season, a busy place of the 
quiet settlement; yet the Initial im- 
pulse of seclusion remained, and it 
required another .generation before 
the value of the locality as a town stte 
in prospect broke through the family 
reserve. 

Thus, although Samue] Wright, on 
the death of James Wright In 1756, 
received as his share of his father's 
real estate the 200 Blunston acres 
bought from the Pearsons, it was only 
upon his Aunt Susan's decease and his 
inheritance under her will, that his 
hands were free. And to him came 
the Impulse to found a town. So ar- 
rived the "day we celebrate." In 1788 
a portion of the Pearson purchase 
and a part of Susanna Wright's land 
adjoining were laid out in 160 lots and 
were offered to "adveoturers" — ad- 
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Th^fe must have been sometliing of a 
boom, for In a few years a busy town 
arose — and there you are. 

Tbe town as then laid out compris- 
ed what came to be known as Old Co- 
lumbia. Subsequently, in 17^, the 
Ferry property was laid out and dis- 
posed of by the owners as Columbia 
Continued. Later John Wright laid 
out John Wright's addition, and his 
son, James Wright, Jr., laid out Co- 
lumbia Eztended,from lands inherited 
from his father and purchased from 
the estate of Samuel Wright. There 
were besides smaller additdona by 
Barber and Bpply, Rohrer and Herr, 
and others, mainly from the original 
John Wright purchase, part of which 
fell to the share of his grandson, at 
the time of the partition of James 
Wright's estate. These constituted 
Columbia borough at the date of in- 
' corporation, 1814. With the excep- 
tion of a strip bordering the Canal 
basin, after the opening of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, the Bethel (Blunston) 
property was held intact until 1867, 
when the writer resurveyed and ex- 
tended the borough lines and laid out 
for the Heises and Mifflins, heirs of 
the Bethels, opening and extending 
streets, a large part of the estate in- 
cluded in the borough. About the 
same time he laid out in like manner 
for Green and Grossler a portion of 
the Robert Barber land, purchased 
by them from Barber's descendsunts — 
the first of this tract opened for im- 
provement. 

After the custom of the period of 
naming towns for great (and near- 
great) men, Samuel Wright called his 
new town Columbia. We value this his- 
toric and euphonic name (which, how' 
ever, we share with how many towns 
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and cities throughout the States?); 
but it ha4s come to the writer to tlilnk 
that his respected grandslre had more 
wisely done to retain the traditional 
Hempfleld, or to go back to the abor- 
iginal Shawanah. 

Were it not that there has been an 
over-indulgence in Wright, in these 
memoranda, I should add a few words 
upon the notable Susanna. Certainly 
an uncommon woman, about whom 
there has been written much fol-de- 
rol; with valuable appreciation by 
those of her time who knew her. She 
was the head of the settlement from 
the death of John Wright, her father, 
up to the time of her decease — ^its law- 
yer, its doctor, its general adviser. 
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Tbe Whitesides of Colerain : 

The ReTolntionary Captain and the Con- 
gressman 



The pioneer days of our country 
were a fitting school for the training 
of both the minds and bodies of the 
men and women who first helped to 
clear the forests and build the homes 
of our people. The early settlers were, 
perhaps, less rugged and cast in a 
less heroic mould than were their 
children who first saw the light in 
the then wilderness in the new 
world, and grew to manhood and 
womannood in the open, surrounded 
by trials and dangers, with and against 
which they had to battle, and battle 
successfully, or perish. 

Hence it seemed a wise dispensa- 
tion that the destinies of our country 
were in the hands of this second gen- 
eration wlien the crucial period of its 
history came upon us; and that fact 
answers the query how and why thift 
colony was able to battle successfully 
with the mother country, and, in the 
end, to wm its freedom and dedicate 
it forever to liberty. The County of 
Lancaster, as is well known, was set- 
tled in the main by three distinct 
classes of people. The great bulk of 
our population was the German and 
Dutch elements, who came in at differ- 
ent periods and under different lead- 
erships, but all alike were of the 
non-resistant class, whose religious 
tenets and practices of life were 
against war and strife; and at or 
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about the same time another class 
came into the southern end of our 
county, namely, the Friends, or Qua- 
kers, who, like the Germans, counseled 
peace, industry and the more lowly 
life. The third was a so-called Scotch- 
Irish race, which Included many of 
pure English stock, and these of our 
county's early population were of the 
rugged, fearless, fighting stock. 

They were of the blood of those 
that followed the Scottish chiefs, the 
English dukes and the Irish kings, in 
the days when all the British Isles 
were the great battlefield, with the 
clans of each and all battling for su- 
premacy, under first one leader and 
then another. 

When transplanted to this land of 
freedom, they were more generally 
found upon the extreme frontiers, 
and of and from them the armies of 
Washington were largely drawn. In 
this county, the portion selected by 
them lay, the one to the northwest, 
central about the Donegals, and the 
oiner to the southwest, central in the 
Drumores, Britain and Colerain. Un- 
like the peaceful Quaker and the Men- 
nonite, their prime object seemed to 
be the construction of a country and 
the formation of a Government, while 
his rather centered in the building of 
a home and the tillage of his land. 

Restless and dauntless, this Eng- 
lish and Scotch-Irish race battled their 
way to the front, and in the doing 
thereof developed many strong char- 
acters, and men of mark, who made 
their impress upon their country's his- 
tory and left descendants with a like 
spirit, who have continued to take a 
prominent part in the afPairs of their 
adopted land. 

Quite by accident I stumbled upon 
the subject of this story in trying to 
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fulfill a request to secure a picture of 
Congressmau Whiteside, who served 
from this district in Congress two 
terms, about and succeeding 1815. I 
found there seemed to be but little of 
record concerning him, and at first it 
was even difiicult to find from what 
parentage he came. In the course of 
my investigation I uncovered the 
story of this family, and, incidentally, 
brought to light the activities of many 
of their neighbors and other families 
with whom they became associated in 
business, connected by marriage or 
as comrades in the War of the Revo- 
lution. I found it so interesting that 
I concluded to make it the subject of 
a paper to this society, as it contains 
much that has remained hitherto un- 
written. 

The first Whiteside to come to this 
country was John Whiteside, believed 
to be an Englishman, who landed in 
Philadelphia in 1700. and he seems to 
have had brothers, Peter, James and 
William, who, however, did not folllow 
him into this country. In 1700 John 
Whiteside took out a warrant for 200 
acres of land, in what was then Pe- 
quea township, Chester county, now 
Sadsbury. This John had a son, Wil- 
liam, who took by warrant 330 acres 
of land in Little Britain township in 
1738, which lies immediately south 
of the Robert Fulton tract, and is now 
owned by the family of Blacks, who 
are lineal descendants of this John 
Whiteside. The farm is now in three 
parts, occupied by William Black, 
Flora Rea and Robert Black's heirs. 
As illustrating the activities of the 
neighbors who up to 1770 owned ad- 
joining land, or were close neighbors, 
we find the records disclose the names 
of Edward Hughes, Isaac Sidwell, Col- 
onel James Porter, General William 
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Montgomery, James Ramsey, George 
Ewing, Francis Armstrong and others 
who afterward became prominent In 
the Revolutionary period and there- 
after. This William Whiteside died 
on the homestead June 1, 1750, leav- 
ing a wife, Janet, and three sons, 
Thomas, Abraham and Hugh, and a 
daughter, Mary. Of these children, 
Thomas and Abraham became very 
prominent. Abraham was made a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and history shows 
that he was a leading man in that 
section, prospered financially, and be- 
came a large land owner. He died 
April 20, 1797, leaving sons, John and 
Thomas, and daughters, Hannah, Mar- 
tha, Mary and Isabel. One of the 
daughters married Samuel Nieper, and 
he is the ancestor of the well-known 
Nieper family of Fulton township, 
wLose home was on the farm that 
William H. Kennedy now owns. An- 
other married Aaron Black, and from 
her are descended the family of 
Blacks, whose members still live upon 
the old h mestead. Abraham's son, 
Thomas Whiteside, became a phy- 
sician and practiced medicine, first 
in Lower Oxford township and after- 
wards returned to the homestead, 
whence he practiced medicine until 
his death. He was the first regular 
practicing physician in lower Lancas- 
ter county. He was a soldier in the 
Revolution, under Captain David- 
Hayes, of Chester county, and Colonel 
Uriah Evans. Same analysts get him 
confused with Captain Thomas P. 
Whiteside, who is the leading subject 
of this sketch, but he was a nephew 
of Captain Whiteside. The other son 
of William Whiteside, sometimes the 
name appearing as Thomas P. White- 
side, with whom we are more particu- 
larly concerned, became very promi- 
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Dent in the Revolution, and from him 
have descended the most prominent 
men and women of the family. After 
his father's death in 1750, he seems 
to have left the homestead to his 
brother, Abram, and to have located, 
about in 1757, in Colerain township, 
where he became the owner of a large 
tract, immediately west of Kirkwood, 
which remained in the Whiteside 
name for many years, and included 
what are now the farms of G. W. Col- 
lins, Esq., George A. Hogg and Mrs. 
W. M. Schaum. The deed is dated 
January 2, 1778,Recorder's book R-485. 
It contained 4&2 acree. Afterwards, in 
1788, besides purchasing several 
other tracts, he patented a large tract 
of 389 acres under the name of 
"White Plains." (Patent book 16, 
page 233). This included land to the 
west and south of his first holdings* 
now or later occupied by L. R. Patter- 
son, Cromwell Blackwell estate and 
others. He likewise later acquired 
the John Barkley tract, or a portion 
of it, in which the Union village is lo- 
cated, and considerable farmland sur- 
rounding this village. Some time in 
his later life he established a distill- 
ery on the small spring stream which 
runs betweeen the lands of G. W. Col- 
lins and the George A. Hogg farm. 
This distillery did an extensive busi- 
ness in its days, the whisky being 
hauled to Lancaster. Afterwards his 
son, John, the Congressman, was a 
part owner thereof, if not the sole 
owner. Prior to the Revolution he 
was on the Committee of Safety, and 
was an officer in the militia of his 
township. In i774 he was commis- 
sioned one of the Justices of the coun- 
ty for Colerain, Bart and adjoining 
townships, and was one of the lay 
Justices of the Court of Common 
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Ple&a of the county, in which capacity 
he served for many years. In 1776 
he was commissioned a Captain in the 
Revolutionary Army, under Colonel 
Thomas Porter, and in August 13, 
1776, he went to the front with his 
company and Joined the army in the 
State of New Jersey. The records 
show that on that date advance pay- 
ments were made to him of 112 pounds 
and 10 shillings on account of equip- 
ment of his command. From the 
reading of the muster roll, it would 
appear that his company was enlisted 
mainly from Colerain and immediate 
adjacent townships, and the following 
is the roster: William Patterson, 
James Ramsey, Samuel Cooper, 
Thomas Patterson, John Acheson, 
Thomas Reed, David McCombs, John 
McGeehan, John Brooks, James McBi- 
wain, Samuel Rhea, Samuel Mooney, 
Frederick McFerson, John Cooper, 
James Common, Thomas McDowell, 
Abraham Whiteside, a brother; Sam- 
uel Criswell, Samuel White, Joseph 
Warnock, Oliver Caldwell, Miller Mc- 
Dowell, John Pennell, James Reed, 
James Watson, James McGraw, John 
Miller, Samuel McKinney, Andrew 
Ritchey, Edward Dugan, James Stew- 
art, John Plunkett, James Black,John 
Tannehlll, Nathan Tannehill, James 
Marshall, Robert Moore, James Camp- 
bell, John Mitchell, John Neiper, 
Thomas McLaughlin, Owen Murphy, 
John Grimes and Joseph McCrery. 

He was in the battles of Princeton, 
Trenton and Monmouth, and lost an 
arm in the service, but at what bat- 
tle I could not ascertain. He died In 
Colerain township about November 1, 
1805, and left a will, which was dated 
March 12, 1804, recorded in Will Book 
J, Volume 1, page 363, leaving Alex- 
ander Morrison and James Patterson 
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as his executors. He left surviying 
him a widow, Jeain, and a large fam- 
ily, as follows: John, who afterwards 
became the Congressman; James, 
Abraham, Thomas and William. His 
daughters were Mary, Rebecca, Mar- 
tha, Violet and Blizabeth. All of 
th«m married and formed alliances 
wfth what were then or afterwards be- 
came among the leading families of 
that section. John, the Congressman, 
married Mary Elton, of Little Britain 
township. James married Elizabeth 
Dickey, who was a cousin of Rev. Eb- 
enezer Dickey, who at that time was 
pastor of the Oxford Presbyterian 
Church. Abraham married Isabella 
Ross, who was twice a cousin of Rob- 
ert Fulton and likewise a cousin of 
the Dickeys. Thomas moved to South 
Carolina, married there, and his de- 
scendants are prominent in the neigh- 
borhood of Charleston. William left 
this section unmarried. The daugh- 
ters, from whom have sprung promi- 
nent descendants, married as follows: 
Mary married Robert Elder, a cousin 
of Rev. John Elder, and moved to 
Westmoreland county with him, where 
he became very prominent and his de- 
scendants still are thereabouts. 

The other three sisters, by rather 
remarkable coincidence,marrled three 
brothers, as follows: Rebecca married 
Hugh McConnell, Martha married 
David McConnell, Violet married Sam- 
uel McConnell, all grandsons of Alex- 
ander McConnell, who settled in Dru- 
more township, where Chestnut Level 
is now situated, and sons of Samuel 
McConnell, of Colerain township. 
Elizabeth married Benjamin Dickey, 
brother of Elizabeth Dickey. 

From this union of daughters with 
the McConnell family have descend- 
ed Judge A. D. McConnell. Judge of 
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the Courts of Westmoreland county; 
Judge James Marshall, of Iowa, and 
Judge J. P. Smith, of Tennessee; also 
Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., rector of 
St. Trinity's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. David McConnell Steele, rector 
of St Luke's Church and Church of 
Epiphany, N. Y.; Jo8*eph Russell, 
chief counsel of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railway Company, of Michigan; 
Jackson E. Reynolds, professor of cor^ 
poration law, Columbia University, 
and general attorney of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey; Abraham 
McOonnell, still residing in Colerain 
township, and their children are di- 
rect lineal descendants, as are like- 
wise the children of Samuel McCon- 
nell, who is now deceased. Of the 
sons, I have time only to take up the 
life and family of John Whiteside, the 
oldest, who became Congressman. He 
came to Lancaster some time prior to 
1800, although he seemed to retain 
some interests in Colerain township 
thereafter, especially in the distillery, 
which his father had established 
there. Before proceeding to this, I 
will say concerning the other two 
sons, James and Abraham, that they 
remained upon the farms in Colerain 
township and raised families who lived 
there for a generation or more. Most 
of their descendants bearing the name 
of Whiteside, however, have left that 
section, some of them living in Phila- 
delphia, some in Oxford. Chester 
county, and there is none of the 
name in the township now. The pres- 
ent Whitesldes, who own extensive 
farms in that township, are descended 
from James and Samuel Whiteside, 
who are an entirely different family, 
and in no way related to the Captain 
Whiteside family. As I have stated, 
John Whiteside came to Lancaster 
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and began business, first apparently 
as a hotel keeper, and herein I will 
find it necessary to refer briefly to 
some of the early hotels, which were 
in Lancaster early in the 1800's, al- 
though I will make no pretense to 
give exact data, only so far as John 
Whiteside was connected with them. 
The story, briefly, is this: In 1799 one 
John Hatz appears to have kept a 
tavern, the "Pennfiylvuinia State 
Arms," situated opposite the well- 
known "Michael's Hotel," on North 
Queen street. Shortly thereafter, or 
in 1801, John Whiteside succeeded 
him and kept the house until 1803, 
when he was succeeded by Gustavus 
Stoy. John Whiteside then opened 
a new hotel, called "The Lion," a 
short distance north of the Court 
house in Centre Square, which he 
kept till 1811, at which time he open- 
ed a tavern on West King street, near 
the th3n market house, now the Cen- 
tral Market. He was apparently pro- 
prietor of this tavern, and at the same 
time a Justice of the Peace, when he 
was elected to Congress in 1815. I 
was not able to clearly establish the 
fact exactly when he took charge of 
the "Fountain Inn" Hotel. This hotel 
was in operation at least as early as 
1796, and was then owned by a man 
by the name of Edwards. John White- 
side bought it eventually, but did not 
take a d«ed to It till 1822, which was 
after his two terms in Congress. How- 
ever, the fact that the '^Fountain Inn" 
was at that time, and it was some 
time prior thereto, one of the leading 
hotels of the city, and was the head- 
quarters for the Democratic party, for 
quite awhile, in this county,and appar- 
ently a gathering place for the polit- 
ical leaders of the party when in the 
city, did seem to indicate that he 
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may have been proprietor of the hotel 
for Bome time before he bought it It 
is well to remember that inn-keepers 
in that day, according to the custom 
of both this country and the old, were 
usually very important men, and often 
were the political leaders of their sec- 
tion. The temperance sentiment that 
prevails at the present day was com- 
paratively unknown at that time, and 
the liquor business in all its forms 
was quite as respectable and often as 
important as ajiy other businesa of 
the town or community. At any rate, 
it is evident that he continued to be 
both landlord and Congressman, at 
the same time,and continued as owner 
of the hotel at the time of his death. 
John Whiteside's first essay into 
political service seems to have been 
when he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture in 1810, and re-elected again in 
1811. He was first elected to Con- 
gress in the year 1816, served for two 
terms, and again in 1817, serving till 
1819. He was elected to the office 
of Register of Wills in this county in 
1821, served for four years, when he 
was gain elected to the Legislature 
in 18z6, and served for one year. His 
period in Congress covered the Ad- 
ministration of James Madison. So 
far as the records show, he did not 
take any particularly active part,other 
than voting. Considerable important 
legislation seems to have come before 
the Congress during that period. It 
was the period immediately following 
the readjustment of affairs after the 
War of 1812, and examination of the 
record shows that the principal ques- 
tions of national importance that were 
considered and more or less of action 
taken upon them were the Fugitive 
Slave Laws, which were then dis- 
cussed quite erbeneively, and the 
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care of the Revolutionary soldiers, 
who were in want There seemed to 
be no general pension legislation then 
as now. The navigation laws attract- 
e<l quite a good deal of attention and 
the International relationship with 
reference to them. Likewise the bank- 
ing and currency laws were largely 
under discussion, as was the proposi- 
tion for a uniform bankrupt law 
throughout the United States. The 
neutrality laws, as afFecting and gov- 
erning this country in its relations to 
the various nations of Europe, who 
were at war with one another, seem- 
ed to call forth considerable discus- 
sion. Among other matters of wide 
importance then was the administra- 
tion of the Mississippi Territory, as it 
was then called, and the establish- 
ment of territorial government for the 
same. Through both terms there was 
a wide discus«ion upon the question 
of compensation, so-called,to the mem- 
bers of Congress, who, apparently up 
to that time, had not been allowed 
compensation for their services. Six 
dollars per day was the compensation 
suggested. We also note that the 
Congressman's son, William, was ap- 
pointed Register of Wills of Lancas- 
ter county in 1830, and served for six 
years. 

The deeds of record in this county 
show that the deed for the hotel 
property was to John Whiteside from 
assignees and trustees of Henry Reig- 
art, £}3q., dated April 1, 1822, and re- 
corded in Deed Book 24, page 216. 
After his death the property continued 
to be held by his children for a num- 
ber of years, and was not disposed of 
until April 23, 1849, by a deed recorded 
in Deed Book O., volume 7, page 138. 
This deed was executed by his chil- 
dren and devisees under his will, which 
I wi'l hereafter note. The signers to 
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tlie deed are William Whiteside, Eliza- 
beth Whiteside, John Whiteside, then 
resident of Cincinnati, and Lucy 
Whiteside, to William Wright, of Lan- 
caster, Pa. It may be noted here that 
some of the interests had been bought 
out and transferred to some of the 
grantors above named. Congressman 
Whiteside died in 1829, left a wUl dat- 
ed August 13, 1828, proven and record- 
ed August 7, 1830. In Will Book P. vol- 
ume 1, page 514, witnessed by Eman- 
uel Reigart and Henry Carpenter. This 
document is rath&r an interesting 
paper, as indicating some of the char- 
acteristics of the man, and, if we are 
to Judge from his library, he was a 
man of quite an intellectual turn of 
mind, as well as a student of religion 
and morality, if he was a reader of 
the books which it contained. He left 
the greater part of his library, indicat- 
ing it by name, to his son, William 
Whiteside, who was at that time a 
member cf the Lancaster Bar, having 
been admitted in 1^(26. Among the 
books especially bequeathed we note 
the following: Thomas' History of 
Modern Greece, In live volumes; 
Smith's Lectures in two volumes; 
Ramsey's History of the American 
Revolution, In two volumes; twelve 
volumes of the English Encyclopedia; 
Biographies of the dignero of the 
Declaration of Independence, in nine 
volumes; Josephus' History of the 
Jews, In two volumes; Brown's Dic- 
tionary of the Bible; Brown's History 
of Missions, in two volumes; Davis' 
Sermons, in five volumes; Thompson's 
Story of the Bible, in five volumes; 
Blair's Sermons, in five volumes; the 
Temple of Truth, and Christian's Com- 
panion and Confession of Faith, in 
two volumes. He left all school books 
and his books of Greek language to 
his grandson, John. All of his law 
books. State papers and Gazetteer he 
left to his son, the lawyer, William 
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Whiteside. All of his silverware he 
gave to his three daughters. He Is 
buried In the Lancaster cemetery, at 
a point due east from the main gate, 
and almost due southwest from the 
Keller mausoleum, and his burying 
place Is rather unique in several re- 
spects. The Iron fence surrounding 
it is perfectly circular in form, the 
only one in the cemetery of that 
shape. A single shaft, some 18 feet 
high, square in form, tapering, is erect- 
ed in the centre thereof, but the in- 
ecriptions thereon are singularly lack- 
ing in any information as to the lives, 
age or time of deacn of anyone. The 
stone was erected by Haldy, but at 
whose directions or cost and at what 
time there is nothing to indicate. The 
inscriptions, four in number, one on 
each side of the square shaft, are as 
follows: On the south side, "Father 
and Mother, John and Mary White- 
side;" on the east, "Sisters, Susan 
Whiteside and Eliza Whiteside;" on 
the north, "Sisters Margaret and Mary 
H. Whiteelde;" to the west, "Brother, 
William Whiteside, died June 28, 1867, 
the 69th year of his age." 

According to the will of v^illlam 
Whiteside, the lawyer, dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1865,recorded In Book Z, volume 
1 and page 80, of which A. W. Russel 
and Luther Richards were witnesses, 
we find the following enumerated as 
among the grandchildren of John 
Whiteside, the Congressman, namely, 
John Whiteside, Qeorge A. Whiteside, 
and T. Elton Whiteside, Elizabeth W. 
Lee. Mary E. Singer, Margaret P. 
Whiteside, Philip S. P. Whiteside, of 
Philadelphia; Margaret M. Stees. Mrs. 
Bertha R. Whitney, of New York 
State, is a great-granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Whiteside, being a granddaughter 
of his daughter, Martha, who married 
David McConnell. Mrs. BUa Nagle, of 
Elkin Park, Pa., is another great- 
granddaughter of the Congressman, 
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Bhe being the granddaughter of James 
Whiteside. Dr. J. P. McCaskey ie dia- 
tantly connected with the family. 
James H. Whiteside, now residing in 
Christiana, Lancaster county, is like- 
wlse a lineal descendant, still bearing 
the name. William Whiteside, the law- 
yer, was well known to a number of 
our older people, as he did not die 
until 1865. He seems to have had a 
fair practice, and was a man of affairs 
in his day. being a member of the 
School Board. His office was on West 
King street, at about where the Royer 
confectionery store stood. 

William McCaskey, of IfSncaster, 
was for a number of years a dentist in 
this city. He was also in the late 
Civil War, being a Captain in the 
army. The family of John Whiteside, 
a grandson, lived principally in the 
neighborhood of Parkesburg, Coates- 
ville and Christiania, and it is an inci- 
dent worth noting that one of the 
great-granddaughters was the wife of 
Edgar Rice, of Coateeville, the police- 
man, who was shot by Zach. Walker, 
the colored man, who was afterwards 
hanged by a mob. 

The will of William Whiteside, the 
lawyer, son of the Congressman, 
throws some sidelights upon his life 
and family. He left the following be- 
quests: $200 to the Presbyterian 
Church, $500 to thts Children's Home, 
and $100 to the Lancaster Cemetery, 
for which he provided that the said 
cemetery shall be kept up and in 
good repair, the iron fence surround- 
ing the lot, as also the monument 
therein, which he had erected, as he 
states, to his parents, sisters and self. 
There occurs in the will what might 
be termed an Irish bull, for therein 
he says that he is buried in said lot, 
but evidently he was not buried when 
he wrote his will. Judge Livingston 
was the executor of the will, and he 
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directs his real estate to be sold, In- 
cluding the house in which he lived. 

Thus, I close this sketch of the 
Whiteside family as one of the leading 
families of the English and Scotch- 
Irish portion of our population in the 
upbuilding of our great country in 
shaping its course, particularly in 
governmental affairs, in defending it 
in time of war, and in the lustre which 
they have placed upon its history, as 
the birthplace and home of men alike 
illustrious in literature, in mechanics, 
in engineering feats and in war, ais 
well as in the council chamber, to 
whom fell the duties of framing the 
laws under which we live. 

The story of this family probably 
would be repeated in importance, if 
not exactly in kind, of many other 
notable families of the southern end, 
and it may seem invidious that I have 
selected this one alone. As I stated in 
the beginning, it was purely accidental 
that I became acquainted witb and 
first gained knowledge of their great 
activities and of the notable men 
whom it produced, and was surprised 
that so little had been written or 
seemed to be known concerning a fam- 
ily which had produced a Congress- 
man from this district. 

I trust I may find time, or that 
some chronicler may take the interest, 
to write up the story of other families 
whose life history would be equally 
interesting, and perhaps show that 
their part in the history of the county 
has been almost, if not altogether, as 
important. 



Hinntes of tk October Meeting 



Lancaster, Oct. 3, 1913. 

The county historians held an In- 
teresting meeting on Friday evening; 
when two more papers of great his- 
torical value were contrihuted. One, 
submitted by Col. 6amuel Wright, was 
particularly timely, as it concerned 
the early history of Columbia, which 
will shortly hold elaborate "Old Home 
Week" festivities. 

President Steinman was in the 
chair, and there was a splendid at^ 
tendance of members. 

Miss Bausman, the librarian, report- 
ed that the society had been very for- 
tunate since the last meeting in the 
number of donations received. They 
Included many valuaible books, news- 
papers and other publications, and the 
society feels grateful to the generous 
donors. 

* From Mr. B. F. Owen, the noted his- 
torian, of Berks county, the society 
received the Justice Docket of Edward 
Smith, of Earl township, in two vol- 
umes, the first from May 16, 1818, and 
the second from May 26, 1823. From 
Mr. Noah L. Getz, of Elast HempAeld 
township, were received a large num- 
ber of newspapers published in Lan- 
caster between the years 1813 an^ 
1866. They are valuable additions to 
what the society already has of the 
early newspapers. He also contribut- 
ed seven books printed in Lancaster 
between the years 1828 and 1880, in- 
cluding a German edition of the well- 
known book, "The Long^Lost Friend," 
sometimes referred to as the "Spook 
Book." Beside these there were a 
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]iuiiil>er of pamphlets printed In Lan- 
caster, of historic interest in yarions 
directions. Mr. Christian Habecker, 
of East Hempfleld township, through 
N. L. Getz, contributed a large num- 
ber of newspapers published in Lan- 
caster between the years 1871 and 
1892, Including copies of papers out 
of print and some-what rare. 

Other donations were as follows: 

Bound Volumes — ^Dinner given to 
Cass Gilbert, Architect, by Frank W. 
Woolworth, April 24, 1913, from Mr. 
F. W. Woodworth, New York City. 

Magazines and Pamphlets — ^Volume 
1, in seven parts, of the Publications 
of the Historical Society of Grand 
Rapids, from Mr. S. H. Ranck, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; The Pennsylvania 
Magazine; American Catholic Histor- 
ical Society Records; Lebanon County 
Historical Society Papers, Volume VI., 
No. 3; Classified Catalogue of Carne- 
gie Library, Pittsburgh; History of 
the Wyoming Historical and Geolog- 
ical Society, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1858- 
1913, from Christopher Wren, Ply- 
mouth, Pa.; Recollections of Lancas- 
ter Fifty Years Ago by Luther Rich- 
ards; Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library; Bulletin of the Grand Rap- 
ids Public Library; number of engrav- 
ings from Abraham J. Sprenger, of 
this city. 

Mr. F. R. Diffenderifer called atten- 
tion to a special gift from Judge 
Charles I. Landis, copies of a recent 
publication from his pen, containing 
short sketches of the President 
Judges of the Lancaster County 
Courts, whose portraits Judge Landiis 
recently presented to the Lancaster 
Bar Association, the paintings having 
been hung in the Court House. A copy 
of the pamphlet has been provided for 
each member of the society, and on 
Mr. DifTenderfPeris motion a special 
vote of thanks was extended Judge 
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Landls. Thanks were also extended 
to all the other donors. 

The following were proposed for 
membership: Prof. Herbert H. Beck, 
of Franklin and Marshall College; 
Mary Belle Detwiler, of Mount Joy; 
Benjamin F. Hoffman, of Bainbridge; 
Mrs. D. H. Graham, 513 West James 
street, this city; Miss Jane M. Powers, 
441 West James street, this city, and 
Adam Oberlin, of Canton, Ohio. These 
propositions will be acted upon at the 
next meeting. 

John C. Carter,thifl city; Rev. Frank 
G. Bossert, of Mount Joy; G. 3. Ban- 
ner, of Manheim, and B. J. Harple, of 
Tampa, Fla., whose namee were pro- 
poeed at the September meeting, were 
duly elected Friday evening. 

Miss Bausman, the librarian, was 
given authority to have prepared 
and printed copies of the duplicate 
volumes in possession of the society. 
Copies of these lists will be sent to 
the various historical societies In the 
State in accordance with the action 
of the State Federation. 

The first ptiper of the evening was 
sujbmitted by Samuel Wright, the Co- 
lumbia historian, and it was read by 
Miss Martha B. Clark. Mr. Wright 
ha^ as his subject, "Hempfield: the 
Beginning of Columbia," and as Mr. 
Wright is a grandson of Samuel 
Wright, who laid out the town of Co- 
lumbia, the facts he gave can be re- 
lied upon as being authentic of the 
early history of the river borough, 

D. F. Magee, E3sq., read a paper on 
"The Whitesides of Colerain, the 
Revolutionary Captain and the Con- 
gressman," a family of Scotch-Irish 
^at took a very active part in the 
early history of the country. It was 
while searching for a picture of Con- 
gressman Whiteside, who served this 
county two terms in Congress, that 
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the writer came upon the Interesting 
facts about the Whitesides, which he 
narrated at oon8lderai>le length. 

Both papers brought out some In- 
teresting discussions, and the thanks 
of the society were extended to the 
authors. 
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DONEGAL CHURCH; COLIN 
McFARQUHAR, A LAND- 
HARK OF PRESBYTE- 
RIAN HISTORY. 



"Two hundred years of prayer and 

praise 
Of iV inter n<cnths and summer days; 
Yet love divine from agre to age 
Hath kept our precious heritagre." 

It is interesting to note that in 
Pennsylvania there are still standing 
fifty-eight provincial churches, and 
Donegal is the eighth on the list 
which have had a continuous exist- 
ence from the date of organization to 
the present time. 

The first settlement of Scotch-Irish, 
or Ulster Scots, occupied the post of 
danger on the Northwest, within the 
boundaries of Lancaster county, then 
Chester, about 1715, and was along 
Chickies Creek, in the vicinity of Don- 
egal Spring. These pioneers named 
their settlements after the places of 
their birth. Donegal was a great mar- 
itime country of Ireland, for which 
reason a great number of our early 
immigrants sailed from this port. 

Of the several Scotch-Irish settle- 
ments in America in the latter part of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, the one in 
Donegal township, Lancaster county. 
Pa., was the most notable. It became 
the nursery of Presbyterlanlsm in 
Middle, Western and Southwesltem 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Its Organization. 

Donegal Church was organized In 
1719, or very early in 1720. Some 
writers claim the date is 1714. An- 
drew Galbraith, Esq., son of James 
Galbraith, who came to America with 
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William Penn, from Queenstown. on 
his second visit, and whose remains 
are buried at Derry graveyard, settled 
upon the land adjoining Donegal 
Church on the South, in 1718, for 
which he received a patent from the 
Penns in 1736 for 212 acres. He was 
the first ruling elder of this church, 
and to him belongs the credit of or- 
ganizing the congregation, and the se- 
lection of one of the most admirable 
and attractive sites for a church edi- 
fice within the broad limits of the 
State. 

The first meeting-house was erected 
with log8,and stood a few yards south 
of the present structure. After it had 
been used for a dozen years the pres- 
ent edifice was erected. Loose stones 
were collected from the surface of the 
ground in the surrounding woods, with 
which the walls were built. There 
was no effort made by the masons to 
dress the stone; they were simply laid 
In mortar to a line. The edges were 
craggy and rough. And there were 
no stone in the buiMlng that one man 
could not conveniently handle. The 
walls were plastered on the inside, 
but the outside was left in its rough 
state until the remodeling of the house 
in 1850. 

Description of Edifice. 

The front of the building was the 
south side, facing the graveyard, with 
a double doorway, the only entrance 
Into the house. The door frame and 
windows had a circular head. The 
pulpit stood against the northern side 
and immediately opposite the door- 
way. A broad aisle led from the door 
to another one running lengthwise of 
the building in front of the pnlpit 
Upon each side of the pulpit and fac- 
ing it were nine pews, Upon each 
side of the aisle running from the en- 
trance door were seven pews. 

There was also a small aisle near 
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each end of the room, which ran at 
right angles to the main aisle, from 
which entrance was had to corre- 
sponding seven pews already mention- 
ed. These pews faced the pulpit. 
There were four pews facing this 
small aisle and between it and the 
end walls. For some years after the 
church was built the floors of the 
aisles were composed of earth. No 
stoves were admitted. An innovation 
of that kind was considered incom- 
patible with the worship of a true 
Christian. Gradually, however, two 
large stoves, cast at Cornwall, were 
introduced, and the aisles paved with 
brick. The seats and backs of the 
pews' were made of yellow pine and 
oak. The backs came to the neck of 
an ordinary person, and were perpen- 
dicular. At the comers of the pews 
were comer boards rounded out to fit 
the backs, and which really made it 
more uncomfortable to sit. 

Two or three rows of pews in front 
of the pulpit had inclined shelves, 
upon which the hymn books were 
placed. Of course, there was no paint 
upon any of the woodwork. Thus the 
building stood until 1772, when it was 
remodeled. 

Some Early Preachers. 
Rev. David Evans supplied the 
Donegal Church in 1720, and Rev. Geo. 
Gillespie and Rev. Robert Cross were 
among the supplies in 1721, probably 
for the year 1722 also. In the fall of 
1723, Rev. Messrs. Alexander, Hutche- 
son and Daniel McGill were sent by 
New Castle Presbytery. In 1726 Rev. 
Adam Boyd, of Octoraro, gave Done- 
gal the one-sixth of his time. On the 
24th day of September, 1726, Rev. 
James Anderson was called to the 
pastorate of the church, and on the 
last Wednesday in August, 1727, he 
was installed. He died July 16, 1740. 
Rev. Hamilton Bell had charge of the 
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church from 1742 until the fall of 
1743. The pulpit was supplied by 
Presbytery until November 23, 1748, 
when Rev. Joseph Tate wag Installed 
as pastor, in which relation he con- 
tinued until his d^ath, October 11, 
1774, a period of twenty-six years.* 

The Presbytery of Donegal 
The Presbytery of Donegal was or- 
ganized October 11, 1732, and was fifth 
in line of succession in the United 
States, following the organization of 
the Presbyteries of Philadelphia, 
Snow Hill, New Castle and Long 
Island. Following is the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and Catechism, 
which was signed by the members of 
the church: 

"I, having seriously read and per- 
used the Westminster Confession and 
Catechism, do declare in the sight of 
God and all here present, that I do 
believe, and am fully persuaded, that 
so far as I can discern and under- 
stand said Confession and Catechism, 
they are in all things agreeable to the 
Word of God, takinig them in the plain 
and obvious sense »nd meaning of the 
words, and accordingly I do acknowl- 
edge them as the Confession of my 
faith, and do promise throug^h divine 
assistance forever to adhere thereun- 
to. I also believe the Directory for 
the Exercise of Worship, Discipline 
and Government, commonly connect- 
ed to said Confesision, to be agreeable 
to the word of God, and do promise 
to conform thereunto in my practice, 
as far as in emergent circumstances, 
I can attain unto. 

Samuel Caven, Samuel Thomson, 
John Craig, John Hindman, Hamilton 
Bell, Robert McMordle, Alex*r Creag- 
head, SamU Black, David Alexander, 
John Elder, Richard Sanckey, Thomas 

^Encyclopaedia of Presbyterian 
Church. By Alfred Nevln, D.D., LIaD., 
Editor. 
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Creaghead, Jas. Anderson, Samuel 
Gelston, Adam Boyd, John Paull and 
Joseph Tate. 

Mr. Lang's Church, East Conegogigue. 

Second Tuesday of April, 1776, and 
ninth day of the month, the Presby- 
tery met according to adjournment V. 
P. P. S., the Rev. Messrs. Siemens, 
cooper, Lang, Balch. King, Vance, Mc- 
Ferven and Creaghead, with James 
Moor, William Porter, John Mc- 
Dorvel, Samuel Park, Wm. Rankin, 
and John Nellson, Elders. Absent, 
Rev. Messrs. Samuel Thompson,Hogg, 
Rhea, Hunt, Amoe, Thompson, Black 
and Dougal. 

The Presbytery was opened by Mr. 
Cooper with a sermon and Psalm 97-1. 
"Praise ye the Lord, for it is goOQ to 
sing praises unto our God, for it Is 
pleasant and praise is comely." 

Mr. Vance wag choeen Moderator 
and Mr. Balch as clerk for the current 
year. 

Rev. Mr. McEarquhar produced am- 
ple Testimonials from the Presbytery 
of Oairlock, In Scotland, bearing date 
April 7, 1775, and a Certificate of Dis- 
mission from said Presbytery, bearing 
date May 25, 1775. In consequence of 
which, the Presbytery unanimously 
agree in cheerfully receiving him as a 
member of this Judicatrive, and do ac' 
cordingly receive hdm. Ordered that 
Mr. Lang take care of the above-men- 
tioned papers, and that they may be 
produced to the Synod at their next 
meeting. 

Ordered that supplications and all 
other papers directed to the Presby- 
tery be brought on and read. 

A call to Rev.Colin McFarquhar from 
the united congregations of Donegal 
and Ml Joy was brought in by Messrs. 
James Anderson and Thomas Clingan, 
commissioners for said congregations. 
The commissioners represent that the 
congregations engage to pay Mr. Mc- 
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Farquhar annually the sum of one 
hundred pounds, to be eecured to Mr. 
McFarquhar^by bonds or otherwise, to 
his satisifaction, and also they en- 
gage to allow to him the use of the 
glebe belonging to the said congrega- 
tion of Donegal, under proper re- 
8trictions,or the sum of twenty pounds 
annually, if Mr. McFarquhar shall 
choose that rather than the use of 
said glebe. 

They furtiher allow that said annual 
salary commence on the First day of 
January last, provided that Mr. Mc- 
F'arquhar accept their call, the con- 
gregation allowing twenty pounds in 
lieu of the use of the glebe for the 
current year, and these stipulations 
they allow to be binding on them as 
long as Mr. McFarquhar shall coo- 
tinue the orderly minister of said con- 
gregation. 

The Presbytery, having found that 
said call was orderly prepared and 
prosecuted, delivered the same to Mr. 
McFarquhar, who declared his acceptp 
ance of it 

Eleventh day, a. m. — ^The Presby- 
tery met according to adjournment P. 
P. S. Q. S. Ordered to read the min- 
utes of last Sederent. Messrs. Coop- 
er, Lang and Crea^head are appointed 
to attend at Donegal to install Mr. 
McFarquhar on the first Tuesday after 
the adjournment of Sjmod, Mr. Lding 
to preach, Mr. Cooper to preside In 
that affair. 

Twelfth day, 9 o'clock a. m. — Pres- 
T)ytery met, except Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. McFarquhar, who had leave to go 
home. P. P. S. Q. S. 

Upper West Conegocheague, Octo- 
ber, 1777, Presbytery met. 

Mr. McFarquhar, the stated Moder- 
ator, being absent, Mr. Lan^ was 
chosen Moderator pro tem. 
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Minutes of Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia. 

May 22, 1776 — Donegal Presbytery 
report that they have received Rev. 
Mr McFVirquhar from Scotland and 
laid the credentials upon which they 
received him before the Synod, with 
which the Synod beln« satisfied, Mr. 
McFarquhar being present took his 
SvaL* 

May 21, 1777— From the Presbytery 
of Donegal, Rev. Messrs. Robert Coop- 
er, Colin McFarquhar and James Mar- 
tin. 

Messrs. Robert Smith, Spei^cer, Mc- 
Farquhar,with James Thompson,elder, 
are appointed a committee of overtures 
to meet in this place to-morrow at 8 
o'clock a. m., and by adjournment aft- 
erward as occasion may require. 

May 23, 1777 — ^A supplication from 
a society of Highland Scots of South- 
land was brought in by the commit- 
tee of overtures and read, requesting 
that the Synod would supply them 
with books and appoint Mr. McFar- 
quhar to preach and administer the 
Qospel ordinances amongst them. 

This Synod^taklng their request into 
oonfilderation, do order a collection of 
books to be made throu(ghout their 
Presbyteries for these people, and ap- 
point Mr. McFarquhar to supply them 
some time, and administer the Gospel 
ordinances as he sees proper,and also 
to supply the adj€u;ent vacant congre- 
gations in Northumberland four Sab- 
baths, and they order the Presbytery 
of Donegal to supply Mr. McFarqu- 
bar's pulpit in the meantime. 

May 22, 1786.--The Presbytery of 
Donegal be divided into two Presby- 
teries — one to be known as the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, and the other by 
the name of the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle, and to hold their first meeting 
agreeably to the adjournment of the 
iate present Donegal. 
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May 22, 1786— That Rev. Colin Mc- 
Farquhar, late of the Presbytery of 
Donegpal, be annexed to the Presby- 
tery of New Castle. 

Arrival of Rev. McFarquhar at Done. 

gal. 

Early in the spring of 1776 Rev.Colin 
McFarquhar cam« to Donegal. His 
first home was at the public house of 
Samuel Scott, who lived at Big Chick- 
ies creek. Mr. Scott died in the spring 
of 1776, and left one hundred pounds 
to Donegal Church. Rev. McFarquhar 
was a witness to his will. He board- 
ed with the widow for nine years. 
Before he came to Donegal, he was at 
Bedford for a few months. When his 
family came, he purchased several 
hundred acres of land from James 
Cunningham, between Mt. Joy and 
Sporting Hill. An agreement was 
made between them, but when the 
land came to be surveyed it seems 
there were many more acres within 
the described limits in the agreement 
than there were supposed to be, and 
Mr. Cunningham refused to execute 
the deed. Mr. McFarquhar took the 
case to the Supreme Court, which com- 
pelled Mr. Cunningham to make a 
deed. 

A charter was granted to Rev. Colin 
McFarquhar, John Baillie, Jas. BaUlie, 
James Anderson, Robert Spear, Brlce 
Clark, Samuel Woods, James Muir- 
heaxl and Joseph Little as trustees, 
and their successors, on September 
11, 1786. They found it necessary to 
have a charter in order to sell part of 
their land, which they did immediate- 
ly on receipt of the official paper. 

The congregation of Mr. McFarqu- 
har was composed of some of the 
wealthiest landholders in the State, 
but they were not prompt in paying 
his salary,and quite a large amount of 
back pay was allowed to accumulate. 
The congregation agreed to sell all 
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the glebe lands of 212 acres, reserving 
but thirty or forty acres— ^the amount 
of money for the sale to Jiaaea 
Moorehead at $45 for an acre to be 
paid to Mr. McFarquhar. 

Hia Prayers Too Long. 

Morning and afternoon services 
were often held in the church, and it 
was not an uncommon occurrence for 
Mr. McFarquhar to pray for one hour 
and fifteen minutes. On a certain oc- 
casion, and when seated upon a log 
to partake of a lunch with Col. Low- 
rey, that bluff old man said to him: 
''Nicodemus, you must make your 
prayers a little shorter." 

Mr. McFarquhar helped to organize 
the Prefiibyterian Church In Colum<bia 
and a supply in 1805. They worship- 
ped in private houses and sometimes 
in the 'warehouses along the river. 
He also pr-eached in York, Chanoe- 
ford and in the churches of the Cum- 
berland Valley, by order of the Pres- 
bytery. 

In the history of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, by Rev. Dr. Dubbs, 
Colin McFarquhar, minister In 1^07» 
was named, with oth-ers, on a com- 
mittee "who will from time to time 
visit the Franklin Academy and ex- 
amine the progress of the pupils.' 
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Became a Patriot. 

One Sunday morning,while the con- 
gregation was at worship, an express 
rider came to Donegal Church and 
announced that Howe's army had left 
New York with the intention of in- 
vading Pennsylvania. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Farquhar had persisted in praying 
for the King, until this Sunday morn- 
ing, after service, the officers of the 
church called him out, and, under the 
famous tree, offered him the alterna- 
tive of casting his fortune with them 
or quitting his charge. He promised 
fealty to the Revolutionary cause.and 
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from that time on was loyal to the 
Colonieff and a true patriotic and 
Christian character he displayed in 
always keeping to the letter of his 
vows of fidelity. As Bnrke says: 
"Our Liberty becomes a noble free- 
dom." 

A Graduate of Edinburgh. 

Mr. McFarquhar came from Galr- 
loch, Dumbarton county, Scotland. 
GalTloch is a lake, a branch of- the 
Firth of Clyde. It is seven miles 
long, with a village of the same name 
at its head and a summer resort with 
cottages along its banks — ^not hotels. 
Vessels were sent there to adjust com- 
passes after they were built, until the 
invention of Lord Kelvin made It un- 
necessary. 

Mr. McFarq-uhar was a fine scholar, 
a graduate of Edinbui^h University. 
During his thirty years' pastorate he 
conducted a classical school and pre- 
pared young men for college. The 
presidents of Washington and Prince- 
ton Colleges said that he was so thor- 
ough and rigid in his teaching, his 
scholars so well prepared in the clas- 
sics, that they at once took high rank 
among the students. 

He visited' the families which ex- 
tended more than ten miles from the 
church. He catechised old and young, 
and kept a complete roll of each fam- 
ily and mem4)ers of the congregation. 
The list numbered 500. 

Mr. Samuel Evans says: '1 have 
seen his translations and marginal 
notes of Latin and Greek books used 
by him in teaching in Scotland, or 
while he was in college. From the 
names and references in one of these 
books showed he descended from a 
highly-educated ancestry, some of 
whom were evidently professons in 
Edinburgh College. He was a man 
of wonderful energy and powerful 
physique.' 
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On Noyember 15, 1786, the first 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
constituted by an Act of Assembly, 
was held at Donegal. It was con- 
vened by Rev. Colin MctFarquhar, 
those present being Messrs. Robert 
Spear, John Bailll«,Jas. Muirhead,Sam- 
uel Woods, Brice Clark and' Joseph 
Little. Mr. Jamee Anderoon was ab- 
sent. Mr. McFarquhar was elected 
president, Mr. Joseph Little, secre- 
tary, »nd Mr. Samuel Woods, treas- 
urer. The trustees appointed the fol- 
lowing petsons to collect the minis- 
ter's salary, due before January ,1787: 
Mr. Robert Spear, Mir. John Badllle, 
Thomas BailHe, Jr., Mr. Brice Clark, 
Mr. Samuel Wood, Mr. James Moore- 
head and Mr. Joseph Little. 

On November 25, 1788, Mr. McFar- 
quhar produced an account against 
the congregation from April, 1784, to 
April, 1788, amounting to twenty 
pounds, for keeping the books, as 
their clerk. In a receipt dated May 
7, 1806, he says: "My pastoral labors 
in the church at Donegal terminate 
at the above date, and therefore the 
above is a receipt in full for all my 
pastoral services in said church." 

In the Donegail chxrrchyard is* a 
grave marked thus: 

In memory of 

Mrs. Elisabeth McFarquhar, wife of 

Rev. Colin McFarquhar Minisiter of the 

Qo8pel at Donegral, 

who departed this life on the 6th day of 

August, A. D. 1805. and In the 64th 

year of her age. 

The death of Mrs. McFarquhar was 
a great sorrow to him.He was at that 
time seventy-five years of age, and he 
decided to give up his charge and 
live with his daughter, Mrs. Wilson, 
in Lancaster, where he remained sev- 
eral years, when he removed to Ha- 
gerstown in 1814, to live with his 
daughter, Mrs. D. Cook, where he 
lived until God took him. He was 
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buried in the Pre&byterian Oburch 
there with the following epitaph: 

Here lies the remains of 

Rev. Colin MoFarquhar, 

A native of Scotland, 

80 yeiars Pastor of Presbyterian Church 

of Donegal, X>ancaster Co., Pa., 
who died 27th Augrust. 1822. (full of 

years, having reached the age of 98. 
Also, his daughter, Mrs. Mary Cooke, 

who died, 

Augrust 22, 1920, aged 64 years. 

Also, David Cook, Esq.. her huffband. 

who died June 12th. 1821. 
Also, their Daughter. 

Mrs. Eliza O. Boggs, 
who died December 4, 1817. 

His Remains Relnterred at Donegal. 

Du^ng the present year the re- 
mains of Mr. McFarquhar, his wdfe 
and dhlddren were removed from 
Hagerstown and reinterred at Done- 
gal. On that occasion Mrs. M. N. 
Robinson: wrote the following poem: 

In the blessed peace of God 
Rests 'neath this hallowed sod. 

Near the church where he of old 
Gathered men into the fold. 

And, as pledgre of Liove Divine, 
Reverent grave the Bread and Wine. 

Where he sought to point the Way 
To the realms of endless day. 

Now, within those old walls' shade 
Here his mortal form is laid. 

Guard it well, oh, sacred sod! 
In the blessed Peace of God. 

A Poem by Saiiie Hastings. 

Mrs. Sallie Hastings, daughter of 
Robert Anderson, of Leacock town- 
ship, and whose widow later married 
Brice Clark, published a book of 
poems in 180S. Dickson, of Lancas- 
ter, was the printer. She was an at- 
tendant of Donegajl Cburch during 
the ministry of Mr. McFarquhar. On 
January 4, 1806, she dedicated the fol- 
lowing poem to 

THE REV. iC. McF R. 

Strangrer, 'behold yon venerable man, 
Whose rev'rend form majestically 

moves, 
With native grace, along the velvet 

plain. 
Before the little flock he dearly loves. 
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He, from the famous Isle of Scotlana 

fair, 
E2m>barked, early, for our peaceful 

shore, 
And left the tender partner of his care. 
With three sweet babes, his absence to 

deplore. 

Columbia's fertile regions to explore 

Was his desigrn; then homeward to re- 
pair. 

And bring: those darling: treasures 
with him o'er. 

And come and preach la free salvation 
here. 

'Twas now the arduous conflict first 

begran 
Between Columbia and Britannia's isle; 
Affrigrhted peace forsook the -bleeding 

land. 
And armed hosts contended for the 

soil. 

No mor^the cheerful songr of lab'ringr 

swains 
Thro' sylvan grroves re-echo*d, from 

afar; 
But grroans of dying: anguish flll'd the 

plains. 
And all the mingrled sounds of wasting: 

war. 

Now blood and «laug:hter marked their 

crimson way, 
And martial fleets Invested ev'ry shore; 
Confusion rag'd, and thund'ring: o'er 

the sea, 
Bellona dy'd the wavep with crimson 

g:ore. 

Fair <peace, at length, her olive-brancfi 
displayed. 

And o'er Columbia's coast bade freedom 
reig:n; 

The war-worn hero sheath'd his reek- 
ing: blade. 

And tranquil happiness return'd again. 

For ten long years no wife or child 

saw he, 
Far separated by the foaming flood; 
At length his pray'r was heard; they 

(rer the seta 
Were safely wafted, by a faithful God. 

Full thirty years, from sronder sacred 

dome. 
Did he proclaim Salvation's Joyful 

«ound; 
To train immortals for a life to come, 
A teaoher from his God, he yet is found. 

Threescore and ten revolving summers 

JBhed 
Their silver dews, to deck his locks 

with gray; 
Their hoary influence upon his head 
Has ripened ag:e to full maturity. 

Smoothly he glides down life's tem- 
pestuous sea. 

Enjoying health, and happiness, land 
ease. 
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And finds his strensth proportioned 

to his day. 
And ends, belov'd, his »potles8 life In 

peace. 

Where are the crowds which once did 

throng: those pew«? 
Go ask yon marble tonybs; they will 

reveal 
That they. In mournful etate, do now 

enclose 
The faded forms which once those 

walls did fill. 

Yet still their pastor lives; while, one 

by one. 
Survivors own the awful Monarch's 

oway; 
He vtill proclaims oalvatlon's joyful 

sound. 
Directs their fllgrht to heav'n; and leads 

the way. 

Father of llerht and Ifcfe. Thou Ood 

above. 
O. may Thy Spirit aid his feeble breath; 
O may Thy arms of everlia«tlngr love 
Support, defend him. In the hour of 

death 

And, when conslgrned to the peaceful 
tomb. 

May eruardlan angrels watch his 
crumb'lingr dust. 

Till the last trumpet calls the faith- 
ful home; 

Then wake to Joys Immortal, with the 
Just. 

Mre. Hastingfl wrote to her mother, 
at Donegal, Mrs. Brlce Clark, from 
Cross Creek, Washington county. Pa., 
where she moved with her sister and 
family as follows: 
"(In favor of Mr. Elder). 

"Cross Creek, Aug. 13, 1804. 

"Dear Mother: 

" I go very little abroad, only 

to meeting. There I attend as' regu- 
Irarly as the church doors are open. I 
will, not say it is merely religion 
takes me there, believe indeed it is 
more for the pleasure I take in hear- 
ing the eloquent pastor speak than 
the sound divine — ^but be that as it 
may, it is for the pleasure of heai^ 
ing Mr. Marquis alone. To hear him 
is harmony, though he often gives u« 
the truth of the law in all its sever- 
ity. He has before now fairly made 
me Jump ofT my seat with terror and 
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slapping the pulpit. If he would 
only quit that he would be the sweet- 
est man in the world, but the people 
here would not like him if he would 
preach In moderation. He is the 
dreadfulest thunder I ever heard. 
Nothing seems more at variance than 
his preaching and hi-s countenance — 
one iff all terror, talking all sweet- 
ness and mild persuas>ion. Scold as 
he may, I will serve him. 'Nay, I 
cannot help it. He was formed to 
be served — ^it is only ^giving him his 
dues. But you Donegal people would 
not hear him at all if he would take 
a fit of sending you to the D — , and 
that he would do without any cere- 
mony for things you would scarce 
thiiik you merited, such rough treat- 
ment 

"Oh,how he would handle your danc- 
ing and singing, your dressing, and 
gay conversations, your giddy ix>und 
of visits, your taste and refinements^ 
your preparations for company and 
all the folly of your fashloos. I Just 
wish to hear him at you, yet he would 
do it so nicely and with such a grace 
that you would love him neverthe- 
less." 

Rev. Thomas Marquis was bom at 
Opequon, near Winchester, Va., and 
was the most eminent pulpit orator of 
his day. The tones of his voice were 
exceedingly musical, hence he was 
often called "The Silver-tongued Mar- 
quis." He was pastor of the church 
at CrosB Greek, Washington county, 
for thirty-two years, from 1794 to 
1826. 

In a paper read before the Iri^ Club 
of Lancaster, Pa., by Hon. W. U. 
Hensel, the title "A Literary Grass 
Widow," in which he reviews Mrs. 
Hastings' literary productions, he 
says of her: "A star that flickered 
feebly in the constellation of local 
poesy and then was lost to the liter- 
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ary view — a flower that blushed not 
altogether unseen, but whose fra- 
grance was wasted on an unsympa- 
thetic air." Do you think so? 

The Death of Rev. McFarquhar. 

In searching the files of the Lan- 
caster Journal since writing the 
sketch I found the following: 

"Departed this life on the 28th of 
August at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Mr. David Cook, Hagerstown, 
Md., in the ninety-first year of his 
age, Colin McFarquhar, minister of 
the Gospel. The deceased was bora 
in the Highlands of Scotland in 1732, 
and had the charge there of two con- 
gregations for thirteen or fourteen 
years. He emigrated to this coun- 
try in the year 1775, accepted a 
call to Donegal congregation, Lancas- 
ter county, Pa., and continued their 
minister for upwards of thirty years. 
During forty-eight years since he 
came to this country he has never 
been known to be sick more than 
three days and- retained his senses to 
the last" 

On the ship with Rev. McFarquhar 
in the passage to America in 1774 
came Donald Cameron and his son, 
John, S&mon Cameron and his wife, 
with her sister, Ann McKenzie, who 
were the ancestors of Hon. Simon 
Cameron and his son, J. Donald Cam- 
eron, who aT« so closely identified 
with the history of our county and 
State, not forgetting they, too, have 
pational fame. 

As a tribute to these emigrants 
from Bonny Scotland and their de- 
scendants and their prominence in 
the religious and political life of our 
nation, I quote the following: "A Scot 
will always help a Scot. Centuries 
of struggle and haixlsihip have taughr 
the Scottish people to be in all 
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changes of (fortune and down to the 
gates of death loyal and loving one 
another/' To us-e the beautiful phrase of 
Robert Louis Sterenson: ''No amount 
ol worlds-wandering can make them 
forget their national tradlUonfi. Even 
if their little homeland were to be 
rolled out flat, it would be smaller 
than Indiana; yet to Scottish eyes 
there is no land like it.' 



It 



A BIT OF ASTROLOGY. 



It may be surprising to such per- 
sons as ha^e given yery little attention 
to the subject to find thatcoosiderable 
superstition still exists amoag even 
the enlightened people of Eiastem 
Pennsylvania. Sign^ of the moon are 
observed not only in the planting of 
fence-posts, but also in the art of 
horticulture, for who does not remem- 
ber that we must not plant certain 
kinds of vegetables under unfavor- 
ably signs, lest they run to seed or do 
some other undesirable thing? Every 
now and then we come upon a relic 
of this kind, which shows to how 
great an extent signs controlled the 
activities of the people referred to in 
very recent times, if they do not even 
at the present time. 

Thus, the intimate connection be- 
tween astrology and the practice of 
medicine is strikingly shown in a 
table entitled "A Useful Flebotomy 
Table,'' handed to the writer a few 
days ago. Judging by the character 
of the letters and the German lan- 
guage in which it is printed, this table 
is most likely about a hundred yoars 
old; but it by no means follows that 
its instructions are 'uo longer ob- 
served. Bloodletting was freely prac- 
ticed in the early part of the last 
century,and many persons believe that 
it hastened the death of Gen. Wash- 
ton in the last year of the previous 
century. 

Astrology is such a study and 
knowledge of the sun, moon and stars, 
especially of their places in the sky 
with relation to each other on partic- 
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ular dayiS, as is supposed to enable 
the possessor of this knowledge to 
guide himself in his daily affairs. It 
is assumed that every one is born 
under the influence of some star, 
whose relative position indl-cates the 
success or failure of a proposed under- 
taking; hence arose the custom of 
consulting an astrologer before under- 
taking any important businees. (Cae- 
sar, Wallenstein and Napoleon were 
great believers in their stars.) In 
order to do this most conveniently 
the "useful Flebotomy Table" referred 
to above was prepared, "in which 
may be seen the days of the entire 
month on which it is well to perform 
the operation of flebotomy (commonly 
called bloodletting)." 

"In the first place one must care- 
fully observe the time of the new 
moon. If this takes place in the fore- 
noon, one must begin to count with 
that day, but if new moon takes place 
in the afternoon, the counting must 
begin with the following day, and it 
is not necessary to make any further 
observations of the signs.be they good 
or bad ; but, nota bene, when the blood- 
letting is necessary no particular day 
should be awaited." 
" 1 day is bad — Loses color. 

2 day is bad — Gets a fever. 

3 day Is bad — Gives great soreness. 

4 day is bad — ^Inclines to dying. 

5 day is bad — Blood disappears. 

6 day is good — Bleeding helps the 
blood and promotes^ micturition. * • 

7 day is bad — Loss of desire to eat 

and drink. 

8 day is bad — Gives diseases of the 

stomach. 

9 day is bad — ^Itching of the body. 

10 day is bad — Gives watery eyes. 

11 day is good — Creates desire to eat 

and drink. 

12 day is good — ^Entire body becomes 
refreshed. 
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13 day Ib bad — ^Neither eatiihg nor 

drinking is beneficial. 

14 day is bad — Soreness appears. 

15 day is good — Strengthens eating 

and drinking. 

16 day is bad — ^The most dangerous 

day in the year. 

17 day is good — ^The best day in the 

year. 

18 day is good — Promotes health. 

19 day is bad. 

20 day is bad^-Does not escape grave 
illness. 

21 day is good — Good for everything. 

22 day is good — Free of all diseases. 

23 day Is good— Wards off disease 
and strengthens the members. 

24 day is good — Takes away all bad 

humors. 

25 day is good — ^Serves also for pru- 

dence and wisdom. 

26 day is good — ^WiU be spared weak- 

ness of the fftomach and fever 
through the entire year. 

27 day is very bad — -Dangerous also 

to diseased eyes. 

28 day is good — ^Promotes good 
health. 

29 day is bad. 

30 day is bad." 

As the interval from new moon to 
new moon Is only twenty-nine days, the 
maker of this table was evidently so 
Innocent of astronomioal science as 
to believe that lunations sometimes 
are thirty days In length. 

In this connection attention may be 
called to an illustration in the back 
part of Baer's Almanac — a woodcut 
of a nud« man with lines drawn from 
different parts of the body to figures 
and symbols representing the twelve 
signs of the zodiac name<} after par- 
ticular groups of stars, called con- 
stellations, regarded as belonging to 
the several signs. The heading reads: 
"Anatomy of Man's Body as Said to >be 
Governed by the Twelve Constella- 
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tions." This goTenunent is distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Head and Face Aries (Ram). 

Neck Taurus (Bull). 

Arms Gemini (Twins). 

Breast Cancer (Crab) . 

Heart Leo (Lion). 

Bowels Virgo (Virgin) . 

Reins Libra (Scales). 

Secrets Scorpio (Scorpion). 

Thighs Sagittarius (Archer). 

Knees Capricorn (Gk)at). 

Legs. .Aquarius (Water-bearer.) 

Feet Pisces (Fishes). 

. This belief In the power of the gods 
represented by signs over the differ- 
ent parts of the body can be traced in 
its westward course all the way from 
ChaJdea to our own country, and from 
before the days of Abraham to the 
twentieth century, as witnessed by 
Baer's, and, indeed, most almanacs. 
The place of the sun and especially 
of the moon, that is, its proximity to 
some particular star or constellation 
of stars, was carefully observed a/nd 
physicians and surgeons regulated 
their practice — ^their treatment of pa- 
tients — ^accordingly. 



Hinates of NoYember Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., November 7. 

The regular meetiag of tbe Lancaa- 
ter County Hlstorkal Society waa 
held this evening with a fair attend- 
ance of members and! visitors. Presi- 
dent Steinman was in the chair. 

Miss Bausman, the Ubrarlan, re- 
ported' the following donations since 
the last meeting: 

Bound Volumes, 2)4— (Records of the 
Virginia Company of Liondonv 2. vols., 
161^1622, lia22-1624, from the Li- 
brary of Congress; Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections, vol. xx, from the 
&tate Historical Dept. of Wisconsin; 
The Railway Library and Statistics, 
1912. Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 10 vols.; (Battles and 
Lead<ers of the Civil War, 4 vols.; 
Twenty Years of Congress, 2 vols.; 
The Great Rebellion, 2 vols.; Lives of 
the Governors of Pennsylvania, 1 vol.; 
Smull's Legislative Hand Book, 1906, 
1 vol.; from Mrs. T. M. Christy. 

Magazines and Pamphlets — Publica- 
tions of the American Jewisih Histor- 
ical Society, number 21; Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society; 
Linden Hall E}cho; Michigan Histor- 
ical Commission, Bulletin No. 1; Ad- 
dress of Anthony M. Hance, before 
the Society of Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the occasion oif the one 
hundred and thirty«fifth anniversary 
of the adioption of the Declaration, 
from Anthony M. Hance; The Filipino 
People, 3 numbers; New York State 
Library, hand book for readeis; Bul- 
letin of the New York Public Library; 
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Bulletin of the Grand Rapid« Public 
Library; Bulletin of the Oamegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh; Bighteentth Bien. 
nial Report Oif the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 

A number of scrap-boolsB, from Mrs. 
D. F. Buchmiller; several silk badges, 
from Mr. P. R. Diftenderffer; two aid 
newspapers, Lancaster Intelligencer 
of July, 1834, Pennsylvania Inquirer 
and Daily CJourier of October, 1834, 
from Oflflcer €has. T. Welsh; two old 
newspapers, Paraddse Hornet of 
August, 18^1, and Lancaster Journal 
of January, 1*813, from J. O. Myldn; old 
deed, from Judge O. I. LandAs; books 
from Franklin and Marshall College, 
rebound by 'Mr. George Steinman. 

A vote of thauiks was extended to 
the donors. 

The following were elected- to mem- 
bership: Prof. H. H. Beck, of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College; Miss Mary 
Belle Detwiler, Mt. Joy; Adam Ober- 
lin. Canton, Ohio; Mrs. D. H. Graham, 
5>13 West Jam<es street; Miss Jane M. 
Powers, 441 West James street. 

These names were proposed (for 
membership: J. Newton StaufTer, 
Rolanti Apartments, thas city; Mrs. 
W. C. Sapp, 4&1 West Chestnut street, 
this city; Mrs. Walter Herr, 420 West 
Chestnut street, this city; William Y. 
Haldy, 615 West Chestnut street, this 
city; Alfred A. Hubley, Lime and 
Clay streets, this city; Harry D. Hos- 
tetter, 715 North Duke street, this 
city; Edw, D. Ruth, 136 South Ehike 
street; th-is city; Miss Margaret F. 
Wadle, 1140 Connecticut avenue, Wash- 
ington, <D. C; Miss Estelle 'Buoh, Mt. 
Joy. 

Miss Bausman read a letter from 
the Royal Colonial Institute of Lonr 
don, asking for an exchange of pub- 
lications on the earSy history of the 
American colonies. Action was defer- 
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red penddng the arrival of pcmphlets 
sent by the Institute. 

D. F. Magee read a letter from 
Judge McConnell, of Westmoreland 
county, conigratulating the society and 
the writer of a recent article on the 
Whiteside family of southern Xiancas- 
ter county. 

H. Franh) E>8hlem«n, Esq., madie a 
reiport from the committee which rep. 
resented the socieity at the Old Home 
week celebration in Oolumbia. Mr. 
EBhJeman spoke on the "E3arly Daye of 
Columbia," and B. €. Atlee, ESsq., on 
"Modern Columbia and Ite Oivic Prob- 
lems/' Twentywflve memibers oif the 
society were present 

Miss Martha B. Clark read a paper 
on Donegal Presbyterian Church and 
Colin McFarquhar, one of the early 
pastors of the church. Her paper 
embraced many interesting facts in 
the history af the old congregation. 

The other paper wa« read by Dr. R. 
K. Buehrle, and it was on the subject 
of popular superstitions wMcih are 
still in vogue in many places and 
among many people. 

Adjourned. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF GEN. 
JOHN A. SUTTER. 



As a citizen of the toym in which the 
subject of this sketch spent the last 
years of his life, and in which lie his 
remains and those of his wife,. I haye 
been prompted, as a testimony of my 
regard for his memory, to contribute 
this sketch of his life to the records 
of our Society. The subject matter 
of this sketch represents facts, data 
and material gathered and compiled 
from various sources. My task was, 
therefore,one of sifting material availr 
nble, rather than producing something 
heretofore unpublished, Fiske, Mc- 
Master, Lossing and others have . exr 
haustively chronicled the colonial hisr 
tory of our country. They have, clear? 
ly enumerated and discussed the deeds 
of those who discovered the various 
sections of the thirteen colonies origr 
iually settled. But when we come to 
the period of emigration from the 
East to the middle and extreme West, 
beyond a brief account of the journey 
of Lewis and Clarke and a few other 
pioneers, historical records fail or are 
of the most meagre sort. It remains, 
therefore, for the historical societies 
and kindred organizations in the 
States exploited by these pioneers to 
preserve the annals pertaining to their 
exploits. Such has been the fate of 
General John Augustus Sutter. But 
for the fact of the discovery of gold 
upon his lands; his name would hard' 
ly have graced the pages of a- gen- 
eral history of the United States. For- 
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tunately, therefore, for this fact, the 
memory of General Sutter and of his 
pioneer adventures cannot be omitted 
from the pages of any complete Amer- 
ican history. 

The name Sutter was originally 
spelled Sooter. The Sutter family 
had moved from the canton of Berne 
to the Grand Duchy of Baden In the 
year 1800. Here, In the city of Kan- 
dem, at midnight February 28, John 
Augustus Sutter was bom. He re- 
ceived his common school education 
In the city of Kandem, but, being of 
Swiss parentage, he went to the city 
of Berne, Switzerland, to become pro- 
ficient In military training. He was 
graduated from the military college at 
Berne In 1823. Shortly after his gradu- 
ation he was married to Miss Anna 
Dabelt, who was also a native of 
Switzerland. Sutter, a future adven- 
turer of the New World, entered upon 
a similar life In the Old. In 1823 he 
became an officer In the "Swiss 
Guard" of the French army, serving 
under Charles X. He saw service In 
the Spanish campaign of 1823-24 and 
In the vain resistance at Grenoble by 
Charles X., to the three-days' revolu- 
tion of July, 1830. After the over- 
throw of the Bourbon monarchy, he 
returned to Switzerland and served in 
that army. He was noted for his bra- 
very, generous, frank, and confiding 
nature, and faithful and conscientious 
discharge of his duties. He left the 
Swiss army at the age of thirty years. 
Though one writer states that this 
ambitious young officer emigrated to 
the New World because of his desire 
to retrieve a dissipated fortune, I 
would rather have you believe that 
It was the Intrepid military spirit, the 
traditional Swiss love of freedom In 
the breast of young Sutter, the glow- 
ing reports of the opportunities for a 
greater life to be found In the rising 
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young Republic of the West, which 
were the impelling forces of Sutter's 
determination to emigrate to America. 
Thus we find this daring young 
Swiss Captain, filled with the desire 
of founding a Swiss colony In Amer- 
ica, landing on the free American 
shores at New York in July, 1834. 
From New York he went with an ex- 
pedition to St. Charles, Mo., but, the 
vessel containing his belongings hav- 
ing been sunk in the Mississippi river, 
he remained for a short time at West- 
port, and here declared his intention 
•of becoming a citizen of the United 
States. He went to New Mexico, but 
In 1836 returned to Missouri. The 
following year, however, he returned 
to New Mexico and settled at Santa 
Fe. While there he learned much of 
Upper California from the trappers 
who occasionally wandered into Santa 
Fe. Accordingly, in March, 1838, he 
joined a party of American trappers 
and went with them to their rendez- 
vous in the Rocky Mountains. fYom 
here, Sutter, with six horsemen, cross- 
ed the ridge, made their way,via Forts 
Hill, Baisi and Walla Walla, to Ore- 
gon, descended the Columbia river, 
and, after many hardships, succeeded 
in reaching Fort Vancouver. And now, 
following his course briefly, we find 
him taking passage to the Sandwich 
Islands, embarking from thence, after 
a delay of five or six months, for Sit- 
ka, Alaska, disposing of his cargo 
here, sailing down the coast of West- 
ern United States and compelled by 
storms to put in at San Francisco Bay. 
His ship anchored opposite Yerba 
Buena,now San FranciBCO,July 2, 1839. 
Here a new difficulty arose. The 
Mexican officials boarded his vessel 
and ordered him to Monterey, a port 
ninety miles farther south, the only 
port of entry on the west coast of 
California at that time. Bent upon 
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fiecuring lands, Sutter at once called 
upon Governor Alvarado, and request- 
ed lands on the Sacramento river 
for colonization. He was granted a 
passport* the promise of citizenship* 
and such lands as he wanted If he re- 
turned within a year. Failure to se- 
cure capable guides, hostile and 
treacherous Indians did not deter this 
determined leader with his party of 
ten white men and eight Kanakas 
from the Sandwich islands in their 
efforts to reach the mouth of the Sac- 
ramento river. They succeeded, and 
continued to a point ten miles 
below the site of the pres- 
ent capital of California. After 
having annihilated and subsequently 
pacified a body of two hundred In- 
dians, they were guided to the mouth 
of the Feather river. Fearing attacks 
from hostile Indians, the Sutter party 
returned to the mouth of the Amer- 
ican river, where, August 16, 18S9, on 
the south fork of the river, at a point 
now within the limits of the city of 
Sacramento, Sutter's effects were 
landed. Three weeks later he moved 
to the spot upon which he subsequent- 
ly erected "Sutter's Fort." Only his 
original fourteen companions made up 
Ills colony. No one can dispute the 
fact that the General displayed extra- 
ordinary judgment and remarkable 
foresight in the selection of the spot 
for the establishment of his colony. 
Thus, I have briefly sketched the wan- 
derings of General Sutter. Here, then, 
we find this courtier, carefully trained 
soldier, polished and benevolent gen- 
tleman, entering upon a new field of 
endeavor, and planting his little col- 
ony. 

The chief source of annoyance to 
the colony were the Indians, who were 
continually making attacks upon 
them. Upon one occasion, a party of 
eight white men surprised a party of 
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seyeral hundred Indians and put them 
to rout. This defeat of the Indians 
gave Sutter possession of the entire 
Sacramento and part of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. Many of these Indians 
afterwards became clYlUzed and served 
as artisans and soldiers. Though I have 
not been able to authenticate this 
story, it is related that on one- occa- 
sion General Sutter was asleep, and 
was about to be attacked by a hostile 
Indian, when a large mastift, Braye, 
the property of Sutter, sprang upon 
the Indian assailant and saved his 
master's life. 

In his journal General Sutter says: 
"It is a wonder we got no swamped 
a many time; all time with an Indian 
crew and a Kanaka at the helm." (He 
says this in reference to going to San 
Francisco in an open boat.) In Jime, 
1841, Sutter visited Monterey and was 
made a Mexican citizen. He received 
a grant of eleven leagues of land 
from Alverado under the title of New 
Helvetia. He was also given a com- 
mission as Governor of the Northern 
frontier. During this same year Alext 
ander Ratchaff, Governor of the Rus- 
sian possessions known as '^Ross and 
Bodega," settlements near the- en- 
trance of San Francisco Bay, called on 
him and offered to sell these colonies. 
With the instincts of a shrewd busi^ 
ness man. the Swiss soldier negoti- 
ated the purchase for $30,000, to be 
paid in Installments covering a period 
of four years. His purchase Included 
several thousand head of live stock, 
A schooner of 180 tons, small arms, 
and several pieces of ordnance, among 
which were pieces used by Bonaparte 
during his retreat from Moscow, and 
presented by the Czar to the Russian 
American Company. In 1844, finding 
his original grant of eleven leagues 
too small for his constantly growing 
herds, he petitioned Manuel Michelto- 
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rena for a grant or purchase of the 
Bobrante or surplus oyer the first 
eleven leagues of land within the 
bounds of the Alvarado grant. The 
Governor acceded to the request of 
Sutter in February, 1846, partly on 
account of Sutter's services in putting 
down the rebellion. During the war, 
Sutter continued in the service of 
Mexico. However, his attitude tow- 
ard the emigrants who applied to him 
was cordial and kind. There are in- 
numerable instances of where he lent 
emigrants horses, cattle and pro- 
vision and shelter whenever they hap- 
pened to come to his fort. The "His- 
tory of the Donner Party," a book 
written by C. F. McQlashan, Esq., of 
California, is replete with instances of 
Gen. Sutter's generosity. The Amer- 
ican flag was raised over Sutter's fort 
July 11, 1846. The fort was for a 
while used as a garrison for the 
United States, Sutter having been 
placed in command. The erection of 
the fort, which was a quadrangular 
adobe structure capable of admitting 
a thousand men, was begun in 1841 
and completed in 1844. In 1846, Gen. 
Castro, on behalf of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, offered the General $100,000 
for his holdings, but he promptly re- 
fused. 

In 1848 Sutter had attained the 
zenith of his prosperity. He had ful- 
filled the terms of his grant, his cher- 
ished dream had been realized. It 
was, indeed, New Helvetia. In addi- 
tion to his fort he owned all the land 
in sight. He had thirteen thousand 
head of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. 
Little did he dream of the evil days 
before him. Ere long he would open 
Pandora's box. General Sutter's cre- 
ative genius is clearly shown by the 
extensive improvements he made 
upon his estate. He cut a mill race, 
three miles long, at a cost of $26,000; 
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erected a mill, primitive though It 
was, haying no bolting machine, the 
middlings, bran and flour being sepa- 
rated by a sieve. He also erected a 
sawmill at a cost of |10,000. In addi- 
tion to these he had a winery, distill- 
ery and tannery. General Stockton 
had appointed the soldier Gk>vernor 
of the district, and Kearney had ap- 
pointed him Indian agent. Space 
will not permit me to speak further 
concerning the life at the fort; suffice 
it to say that with all the wealth he 
possessed at this time, he was con- 
tented to live a simple, generous, hos- 
pitable, unostentatious life, among 
the Americans, Irish, Germans and 
civilized Indians, who were members 
of his household. He was as a patri- 
arch to his people, advising and re- 
proving, and punishing whenever nec- 
essary. He was Judge, Jury, counsel 
and prosecutor in all formal trials. 
Adam, one of his Indians, lazy and 
shiftless fellows that they were, was 
on one occasion tried under such cir- 
cumstances, and, after a lengthy dis- 
course upon the seriousness of the 
offense, he was sentenced to receive 
thirty lashes with the lariat. 

Discovery of Gold. 

The discovery of gold upon his 
lands was at once his making as well 
as his unmaking. I shall briefly re- 
count this incident: Marshall, a sol- 
dier of fortune, had gone as an emi- 
grant from New Jersey to California 
in 1844. He was engaged in farming 
until the opening of the Mexican War, 
when he enlisted under Fremont. 
Upon his return from the army he 
found his cattle and horses strayed 
and stolen. Therefore, he appealed 
to Sutter for work. He was thirty- 
eight years old, unmarried, eccentric, 
stubborn, vindictive, though faithful. 
He was an ingenious mechanic, hence 
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was employed by Sutter. He had 
been sent to select a site for the saw- 
mill, and found a favorable spot on 
the south fork of the American river, 
forty miles east of the fort, at a point 
called Cullooma, now Coloma. Here 
the water was excellent and the pine 
trees plentiful. The mill was com- 
pleted in January, 1848. On the night 
of February 2, 1848, Marshall, his 
horse in a foam and all bespattered 
with mud, asked to see Sutter alone. 
Satisfied that they were alone.he drew 
from his pocket a pouch containing 
yellow grains of metal*. He told Sut-* 
ter that the natives and whites had 
picked up the shining particles. The 
nitric acid test proved that it was real 
gold. Marshall went back to the mill 
that same night and desired Sutter to 
accompany him, but, on account of the 
rain, he waited until the following 
day. When within ten miles of the 
mill Sutter saw something come out 
of the bushes and thought it was a 
bear, but he found that it was Mar 
bhall. Asked what he was doing, he 
said he become impatient at the long 
wait. Sutter and li^arshall having 
satisfied themselves that there was 
more gold to be found, begged the la- 
borers to keep it a secret until the 
crops were harvested. The story goes, 
however, that a Mormon wrested the 
secret from a teamster while partly 
under the infiuence of liquor. An- 
other story is that the daughter of 
Marshall gave out the secret. This is 
not true, as Marshall was never mar- 
ried. It is also reported that the 
Mormons took out gold on Mormon 
Island in January, 1848. There is uo 
truth In this story. Permit me to de- 
viate from my story to speak of tha 
career of Marshall. Bad managemer.t, 
trouble with the Indians and squat- 
ters .were the means of divesting Mar- 
shall from his personal and part of 
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lii9 real estate. He tried to secure 
employment, but failed. In 1857 ho 
planted a yineyard, but the venture 
was also a failure.. In a letter writ- 
ten at the age of fifty-four be says: 
"I see no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should give to others and not 
to me. In God's name, can the cir- 
cumstance of my being the first to 
find the gold region of California be 
a curse to deprive me of every right 
pertaining to a citizen under the fiag? 
Little did my great grandsire think 
that one of his descendants would 
have such feelings when he set his 
name to the Articles of Independence 
(the farmer froip New Jersey.) Har- 
greaves, from my advice, returned to 
Australia, went into the mountains and 
discovered gold, and was rewarded by 
heing made wealthy by his Govern- 
ment. I, who discovered gold in Cali- 
fornia, have been robbed of my all. 
How different have been our fortunes ! 
He can bless the nation under whose 
fag he was born. Should I curse 
mine?" 

In another letter to General Bidwell 
he expresses the hope that he may 
be of assistance to General Sutter ,and 
speaks with bitterness about the loss 
by fire of his home and the papers 
necessary to the winning of his suit. 
Marshall afterward continued to live 
on his farm near Coloma, became a 
member of the agricultural society » 
and in later years became a spiritual- 
ist. In 1872 he was voted a pension 
of $200 a month for two years. This 
was kept up until March, 1876. Then 
an act was passed providing for a 
pension of ^100 per month for two 
years. He drew no pension the last 
seven years of his life. He died alone 
in his cabin in his seventy-fourth year. 
A $5,000 monument has since been 
erected on the summit of Marshall 
Hill, in Coloma, at an altitude of 3,000 
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feet. It is located about half a mile 
from Sutter's mill site. 

It would be an old story to tell you 
about the conditions following the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of gold — 
nobody willing to work, unharvested 
crops, squatted land, stolen and 
slaughtered cattle, and, above all, no 
law to adjust claims. During the 
rush of 1849-1860, a party of five men 
killed and sold $60,000 worth of Sut- 
ter's cattle and got away without ap- 
prehension. By the first of January, 
1852, the so-called settlers, under the 
pretense of pre-emption, appropriated 
all of Sutter's horses, cattle and hogs 
to their own use and occupied his 
lands. 

In such a predicament, it was but 
natural for the General to seek relief 
in the Courts of the United States. 
His efforts in this direction cover a 
period of about eight years. I could 
not expect you to listen to the argu- 
ments in these cases, though I have 
here in my possession syllabi of them 
for your examination. I have also a 
map making clear the contention of 
the litigants. You will no doubt re- 
call that shortly after the discovery 
of gold there was appointed a United 
States Court of Land Commission- 
ers to pass upon all claims for land 
in the new country. You will also 
recall that I spoke of two separate 
grants to Sutter .one of eleven leagues, 
known as New Helvetia, granted to 
him by Alvarado, the then Covemor 
of California, and the other called the 
Sobrante (surplus) of twenty-two 
leagues. The Land Commissioners 
found these awards, or grants, per- 
fect, and, therefore, confirmed Sut- 
ter's title to them. The squatter in- 
terests, however, appealed to the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern district of California. This 
case was reported in Volume 27, Fed- 
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eral Cases, page 1,368, case No. 16,- 
424, J. Hoffman presiding. District 
Court of the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia. June 10, 1861. This Court 
confirmed the decree of the Land 
Commissioners. The squatters, how- 
ever, appealed the case, and the U. S. 
Supreme Court (Report in 2 Wallace, 
69, U. S. 562) reversed the lower 
Court. 

Following is a resume of the claims 
of Sutter: 

The Supreme Court confirmed the 
grant for eleven leagues, but disap- 
proved the action of the District 
Court and Board of Land Commission- 
ers in reference to the second grant 
upon grounds purely technical. 
Though the grant of twenty-two 
leagues was one of the last acts 
of Micheltorena as Governor, and 
though it was made while the country 
was in a state of rebellion, the grant 
was expressly made in consideration 
of the valuable and military services 
of the said Sutter. In other words, 
the land was actually bought and paid 
for by the services rendered by Sut- 
ter to the Mexican (rovemment. The 
Land Board had confirmed the claim 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go. This provided that Mexicans now 
established in territories previously 
belonging to Mexico, and who remain 
for the future within the limits of the 
United States, as defined by the pres- 
ent treaty, shall be free to continue 
where they now reside or to return 
at any time to the Mexican Republic, 
retaining the property which they pos- 
sess in the said territories, or dispos- 
ing thereof and moving the proceeds 
wherever they please without their 
being subjected to any contribution, 
tAx or charge whatever. The Supreme 
Court acknowledged that the grant 
was a genuine and meritorious one, 
and then decided in favor of the 
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squatter interests on purely technical 
grounds. The technical points refer- 
red to the exactness of the survey and 
meaning of certain words used in con- 
nection with the case. 

Thus Sutter's ruin was accomplish- 
ed. The following is an account of 
his indebtedness: 

Expenses in money and ser- 
vices which formed the 
original cohsideratlon of the 
grant $ 50,000 

Surveys and taxes on the 
same 60,000 

Cost of litigation extending 
through ten year8,including 
fees to eminent counsel, wit- 
ness fees, traveling ex- 
penses, etc 125,000 

Amount paid out to make 
good the covenants of deeds 
upon the grant, over an4 
above what was receiv- 
ed from sales 100,000 



Total $325,000 

In addition, Sutter had given titles 
to much of the Sobrante grants, under 
deeds of general warranty, which 
after the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in favor 
of the squatter interest Sutter was 
obliged to make good out of the new 
Helvetia grant', so that the confirma- 
tion of his title to this grant was of 
little advantage to him. Thus Sutter 
lost all his landed estate. 

He endeavored to save the Hock 
Farm, a valuable estate on the Feath- 
er river. He had hoped to have this 
as a place to spend the last years of 
his life with his wife and children, 
whom he had brought from Switzer- 
land in 1852, having been separated 
from them for eighteen years. This, 
however, he also lost in his financial 
failure, and, to add to his misery, his 
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house was totally destroyed by fire 
in 1865, and with it valuable records 
of his pioneer life. 

In this forlorn state the man, who 
is easily the equal, in point of colon- 
ial enterprise, with Astor, made an 
appeal to the National Goyernment. 
The State of California responded 
promptly, probably without a direct 
appeal, and for fourteen years, be- 
ginning in 1864, Sutter received $250 
per month. This sum enabled him 
to push his claims before the National 
legislative bodies. He was a petition- 
er before these bodies, and certainly 
before Congress, practically contin- 
uously from 1871 to the time of his 
death in 1881. If he himself was not 
present in Washington, his claim was 
presented by sympathizing Congress- 
men. Briefly stated, he prayed to 
Congress that they guarantee to him 
so much of the unsold public lands as 
the Supreme Court had caused to be 
taken unjustly from him, or its equiv- 
al,ent in money, minus the expenses 
which may have been heretofore in- 
curred in the causing of his twenty- 
two leagues to be surveyed, and in 
disposing of the same. This would 
have amounted to 97,651 acres, or 
1122,063 in money, minus the ex- 
penses above referred to. 

The presence in Washington of Gen. 
Sutter led ultimately to his choice of 
Lititz as a place to spend the remain- 
ing years of his fast-waning life. Hav- 
ing learned of the excellent education- 
al facilities offered by the Moravian 
Church at Bethlehem and Lititz, he 
sent his two granddaughters to Beth- 
lehem. However,they were there but 
a short time, when they entered the 
Linden Hall Seminary, Lititz. 

I presume Sutter must have held 
the medicinal value of Lititz Springs 
water in higher regard than some of 
us do, for we are told that he select- 
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ed Lltltz because of the peaceful life 
of the community, of the educational 
advantages offered by the Moravian 
Linden Hall Seminary for his grand- 
daughters, and, moreover, the Lititz 
Springs were recommended as a pan- 
acea for rheumatism, with which he 
was a great sufTerer. The life of our 
quaint and quiet little town must have 
appealed to this rough and rugged man 
of the frontier, and formed an appro- 
priate contrast to the stirring scenes 
and sad misfortunes of his early 
years. His associations with our citi- 
zens, though limited, were of a gener 
ous, benevolent and hospitable na- 
ture. His indomitable and unrelent- 
ing spirit must have been softened. 

He may not have been moved relig- 
iously; he was not, for, though he was 
a Lutheran in early life, in later years 
he was not identified with any churcn. 
In 1871 the General built a substan- 
tial brick house on Main street. Lititz. 
This house is now owned and occu- 
pied by Mr. Charles H. Kreider, and 
is used as a dwelling and hardware 
store. Here he entertained his 
friends. H. H. Tshudy, Esq., Major J. 
R. Bricker, Esq., and Dr. J. H. Shenk, 
all of whom have since died, were 
some of his most intimate associates. 
As we have said, he was troubled 
with rheumatism, and always walked 
with a cane. He walked regularly, 
but never a great distance. He was 
regular in his habits, always rising at 
4 o'clock and retiring at 8. He read 
magazines, papers and books assidu- 
ously, and could speak five languages 
fluently — English. German, French, 
Spanish and Italian. As a certain 
writer says, he was the most inter- 
esting conversationalist Lititz ever 
had. I can give you no better idea of 
the man's disposition than to quote a 
telegram sent by him to Francis D. 
Clarke, Esq., on the occasion of the 
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annual banquet of the Pioneer Society 
of which he was a member, January 
20, 1879: 

"To my associates assembled at the 
Steertevant House^New York: Sick In 
heart and body, In yaln appealing to 
Congress to do me justice and to re- 
turn only part of what was wrongly 
taken from me, and with little hope 
of success this session, unless you my 
friends by your Influence will aid my 
cause, I could not feel cheerful as 
your cniest at the table to-night, and 
I did not want to mar your pleasure 
by my presence. Remember old times 
without me." 

A New York Herald representatiye, 
December 7, 1874, writes this about 
him: "I yesterday met Captain Sutter 
in the California wine store on Broad- 
way, opposite Ball & Blake's; a hale, 
hearty old gentleman, with a yener- 

able air and appearance He is 

said to be a generous,unsuspecting, Jo- 
yial gentleman, and to haye lost his 
fortune through generosity." Robert 
Liyingston Jenkins, a citizen of Leb- 
anon, Pa., also spoke to me of the 
General's good qualities. Mr. Jen- 
kins knew him in California and also 
afterward at Lltltz. On the day of 
Che funeral of Gen. Sutter, Gen. J. C. 
Fremont described the death of the 
General In these words: "I will tell 
you of his death. It '^as on the 
eyening of the day Congress adjourn- 
ed that this good, but hitherto almost 
broken hearted, pioneer of pioneers 
was sitting in his room at the St. 
Charles Hotel, Washington, D. C. He 
had Just heard that for the sixteenth 
time his request had been denied him. 
(The claim had been passed by the 
House and was In the Senate on its 
final passage when an oyerzealous 
Senator spoke so long upon the reso- 
lution that a motion to adjourn was 
ordered and carried. The bill was 
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not reached again that session). His 
heart was almost broken. He took 
up his writing to Inform his wife at 
Lititz, when his strength failed, and 
he retired. The next day, June 19, 
1880, a friend had called to console 
him and was returning when he met 
Senator Voorhees, who said, 'Well, 
how is the General to-day?' 'He is 
down,' was the reply. 'You ought to 
go and see him.' 'Well,' said Senator 
Voorhees, 'I cannot go to-day, but on 
Saturday morning you come with me 
and we will go together and see him.' 
On Friday at 2 p. m. Senator Voor- 
hees was informed that General Sut- 
ter was dead. It was the Senator's 
intention to inform the General that 
at the opening of the next Congress 
he would again press his claim, but 
it was too late." 

After short services oyer the body 
on Saturday afternoon, conducted by 
Rev. Byron Sutherland, D.D., it was 
borne by some of his old California 
comrades to the Baltimore and Poto- 
mac Railroad Station and brought 
home under the escort of the late 
Haydn Tshudy, Esq., also an intimate 
friend of the deceased. The final 
funeral rites were held on the follow- 
ing Thursday afternoon. A delegation 
of the Pioneer Society of New York, 
of which Sutter was president, at- 
tended in ^ body, among the num- 
ber being Generals Fremont and Gib- 
son, the former of whom delivered a 
eulogy. In his sermon Rev. Charles 
Nagel referred beautifully to Sutter's 
settlement in Lititz In 1871, his re- 
tired life, his grand characteristics, 
his patience and sufPering during the 
Hfteen years of struggle to have Con- 
gress imdemnify him for his losses; 
bow he was compelled to return home 
from time to time disappointed; when 
he would again and again hide him- 
self, as it were, from public gaze. Let 
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me also quote from the sermon: "His 
grand passion was work. The educa- 
tion and improvement of the people 
and country of the far West were 
his aim. His settled purpose seemed 
to be to live for others; his ambition 
was to fill the place of the American 
citizens to the advantage of the whole 
country. General Sutter was a great 
man, and there were many traits in 
ills character worth imitating. The 
country has lost a faithful citizen, 
Lititz an excellent townsman." In 
this connection permit me also to 
quote General Sherman: "To him 
(Sutter) more than to any single per- 
son are we indebted for the conquest 
of California, with all its treasures." 
The men who acted as pall-bearers 
were citizens of Lititz, viz: Samuel 
E. Grosh, Isaac Bomberger, Dr. P. J. 
Roebuck, Samuel Foltz,Adam B. Reid- 
enbach and George Ochs, the three 
last-named being still alive. "The 
great pioneer of the days of old, the 
days of gold, the days of '49 in Cali- 
fornia," had finally found a resting- 
place among those whose customs he 
had learned to love, in the "Quaint 
Little God's Acre" south of the 
church. The Sutter vault is located 
apart from the other graves upon a 
rising plot of ground, to the right of 
the entrance. The vault consists of 
a marble slab which rests upon a 
granite base, and the whole is inclos- 
ed by a granite coping. Upon the 
slab is this simple inscription: 

GENERAL JOHN A. SUTTER. 

Born, Feb. 28, 1803, 

At Kandern, Baden. 

Died. June 18th. 1880, 

At Washington. D. C. 

Requiescat In Pacem. 

ANNA SUTTER (nee Dubelt). 

Born Sept 16. 1805. 

Died January 19th. 1881, 

At Lititz. 
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Above tbis inscription is the Sutter 
coat of arms, an eagle and a shield. 
Though his life was filled with bitter- 
ness ancl strife, his last resting place 
is in appropriate contrast. Surround- 
ing and sheltering this simple slab 
are rows of pines and maples, whose 
friendly branches ever whisper sweet- 
ly peace and rest to the forms that 
lie below. 

After the death of her husband Mrs. 
Sutter lived a life of seclusion,submit- 
ting to public gaze only when neces- 
sary. She survived her husband only 
about seven months. Her death oc- 
curred January 19, 1881, and she was 
buried in the same vault with her 
husband. 

General Sutter had three children, 
two sons and a daughter. John, Jr., 
was married twice, both of his wives 
having been Mexicans, the latter hav- 
ing been of noble birth, and therefore 
probably of Spanish origin. He was 
for some years Consul at Acapulco 
in Mexico, and died at this place. One 
of his sons, John, Jr., now resides at 
Flatbush, L. I. His two daughters, 
Carmen and Annie, were married to 
a Mr. Smith and Mr. Harry Hull, re- 
spectively. Annie, the General's only 
daughter, married Dr. Victor Link, 
and lived for a time at Acapulco, and 
some time in the States, but, I think, 
has since returned to Acapulco. 
Emile, the other son, was never mar- 
ried. He frequently labored under 
ballucinations, and seemed to be 
somewhat unbalanced. He had gone 
to Europe to dispose of some mines, 
and, while staying in a hotel at Os- 
tend, Belgium, on the morning of July 
4, 1881, was found lying dead on the 
bed. A half-empty bottle of laudanum 
was lying on the table, and his pock- 
etbook had been rifled of its contents. 
For this theft his servant was pun- 
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ished. Though indications pointed 
to suicide, the physician who made 
the autopsy stated that the cause of 
death was an aneurism. 

On August S, 1909» the Moravian 
Cemetery Association of Lititz re- 
ceived a letter from J. R. Knowland, 
member of Congress from California, 
and Grand President of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, stating that 
their order had, at a cost of $100,000, 
restored "Sutter's Fort" in the city of 
Sacramento, and inquiring how per- 
mission could be obtained for the re- 
moval of the General's body to Cali- 
fornia. The association received a 
Eecond letter on May 10, 1910, from 
the same gentleman. This time he 
asked the congregation what action 
had been taken, and stated Ihat the 
Order of Native Sons is anxious to 
place these remains within Sutter's 
Fort, and that the Fort is now the 
property of the State of California 
and kept up by it. The Secretary of 
the congregation, at the instance of 
that body, replied that they would 
first have to secure the consent of the 
descendants, and, in that event, to re- 
move also the remains of Mrs. Sutter. 
The descendants, however, would not 
consent to such action. They are 
satisfied that, in view of the bitter 
circumstances under which their, dis- 
tinguished progenitor had left Califor- 
nia, they would much prefer his re- 
mains to rest in the peaceful town 
where he enjoyed his last days. 

What, then, shall we say of this 
man? I have already referred to his 
generosity, hospitality, kindness, pati- 
ence, justice, fidelity, bravery, . and 
also his sociable disposition. Let me 
give you an illustration of his humil- 
ity: On August 20, 1853, Captain A. 
Andrews, of Company A, Second Ohio 
Regiment, in an appropriate and elab- 
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orate letter of praise for the services 
which Sutter rendered to California* 
formally presented him with a sword 
as a token of his esteem. The fol- 
lowing is the General's reply: 

"I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your highly-esteemed 
favor of this date, accompanied by a 
Bword^ I claim no credit whatever 
for any services I may have rendered 
in the early days of California. As 
one of its pioneers, I could not do less 
than use my best exertion to promote 
its prosperity, and contribute to the 
comfort and enjoyment of those who 
followed me to its lovely valleys. To 
do so was pleasure, and that alone 
prompted me in everything that I did. 
If in promoting my own pleasure I 
have been so fortunate as to secure 
the esteem of my fellow-cltlzens« I am 
doubly paid. For the expression of 
your personal consideration and the 
sword which you present as a token 
of that consideration* You will please 
accept my thanks, and you may rest 
assured that I shall ever cherish a 
lively remembrance of your kind- 
ness. With, dear sir, the assurance 
of my personal esteem, I am 

'Most respectfully, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"J. A. S." 

All the authorities who estimate his 
character are definite in their un- 
E^tinted praise of him, with one excep- 
tion, Mr. D. C. Swasey, ^ho is at pres- 
ent preparing a history of Sutter's 
life. He says Sutter was an in- 
triguer, who used every means to for- 
ward his own interests at the ex- 
pense of others. He accuses him of 
having been a deserter from the Gov- 
ernment he swore allegiance to. in 
the hour of distress. He charges htm 
with having been an adventurer who 
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quarreled with every associate; a 
merchant who neyer paid a debt he 
could avoid; and a schemer whose 
energy was but a phase of reckless 
enthusiasm and whose executive abil- 
ity did not extend beyond subjecting 
Indians. The final charge Is one of 
having plotted against the United 
States while secretly showing friend- 
ship for Its people. I presume the 
author has proof to substantiate these 
charges and assertions. The records 
that I have consulted, meager though 
they may have been, revealed nothing 
which could have Justified me in 
speaking In any but the highest of 
terms of General John Augustus Sut- 
ter. I express the hope, also, that our 
society and the citizens of Litltz, or 
either, by means of a tablet or mark- 
er, win perpetuate the memory of 
this distinguished compatriot,ploneer, 
coimtryman and citizen, who, In his 
lifetime, honored us with his associa- 
tion, and who, in his death, hallows 
the plot— "God's Acre" — in which he 
awaits "The Last Summons." 

Much of the data for this paper was 
secured from the following sources: 
Dunbar, Edward, The Romance of the 
Age, N. Y., Appleton, 1867; Cronlse, 
T. F., Natural Wealth of California, 
H. H. Bancroft Co., 1868; Soule's, 
Frank, Annals of San Francisco; 
Schoonover, T. J., Life and Times of 
Gen. John A. Sutter, Sacramento, Bul- 
lock-Carpenter Printing Co., 1907; Up- 
ham, Samuel C, Notes on Voyage to 
California, Philadelphia, author, 1873; 
Out West, Los Angeles, California, 
published by Land of Sunshine Co., 
Oct., 1902; Overland Monthly, San 
Francisco, Appleton, N. Y., 1855; San 
Francisco, A. Roman & Co., August, 
1904; History of the Donner Party, by 
C. F. McGlashan, Esq., H. F. Crocker 
Co., 1907. I am indebted for informa- 
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tlon to the following persons: Miss 
E. Carrie Tshudy, of Lititz; Mr. Rob- 
ert Liyingston Jenkins, of Mt. Gretna, 
Lebanon county, Pa.; John G. Zook, 
author of History of Lititz,which book 
contains an account of the life of Sut- 
ter, the current files of The Lancaster 
Daily New Era. 



Minutes of December Meeting. 



Lancaster, Pa., December 5. 

The memfiers of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society were in ses- 
sion this evening when they listened to 
a very entertaining paper, read by 
Prof. Jacob B, Landls, of Franklin and 
Marshall Academy, on *The Life and 
Work of General John A. Sutter/' on 
whose land in California gold was dis- 
covered in 1848 by one Marshall, who 
was employed by Sutter on his estate. 
Prof. Landls had made a thorough 
search for material for his excellent 
paper, which was most complete in 
giving a history of the early gold ex- 
citement on the Pacific Coast. 

The Society took action which will 
make its library more valuable to his- 
torical students and others. On mo- 
tion of Dr. R. K. Buehrle, a resolution 
was adopted giving the use of the 
books of the library to those persons 
who are engaged in research work. 
Frequently inquiries are made at the 
public library for books along histor- 
ical lines which are not found in the 
collection of that library. These in- 
quiries could readily be supplied by 
the Historical library, but the books 
there were never available except 
when the librarian. Miss Lottie M. 
Bausman, was there. Under the new 
arrangement, the librarian of the pub- 
lic library. Miss Myers, will have ac- 
cess to the books of the historical li- 
brary, thus enlarging the scope of 
the public library, and increasing the 
usefulness of the Historical Society. 
The books of the latter will not, how- 
ever, be allowed to be taken from the 
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building except by members, but 
strangers will be allowed to consult 
them at will in the library building. 

The librarian, Miss Lottie M. Bans- 
man, presented th« Mllowing report: 

Bound Volumes — ^American Histor- 
ical Association, annual report. Vol. I. 
1911; Laws of Pennsylvania, 1913; 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Chip- 
pewa Musk; Report of tne Commis- 
sioner of Banking, 1912; Report of the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, 1912, Pt. 
IV; Vetoes by the Goyemor, 1913; 
Message of the Governor, 1913; Re- 
port of the State Librarian, 1912; 
Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Printing, 1912. 

Magazines and Pamphlets — Proceed- 
ings of the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of Historical Societies; fhe James 
Sprunt Historical Publications, 2 
numbers, from the University of North 
Carolina; Annual Report of The 
Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Cleveland; Lebanon County Historical 
Society, Vol. VI, No. 4; Linden HaU 
Echo; Classified Catalogue of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, part 
V; International Conciliation; Bul- 
letin of Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; 
Bulletin of Grand Rapids Public 
Library. 

A post card of the oldest known 
Landis Homestead, 1488, Hirzel, Swlt- 
zerland, from D. B. Landis; History of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and 
Directory of the Principal Business 
Houses, 1869, from F. R. Diffenderffer; 
an original paper iconcerning the par- 
ing of King street, in the borough of 
Lancaster, 1802. from F. R. Diffen- 
dierffer; a number of the society's 
pamphlets, from Mls9 Rebecca 
Stamm; picture of General John A. 
Sutter, from the family of the late 
Captain John Bricker, Lititz; three 
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Hicks Almanacs, from George H. 
Rothermel. 

A vote of thanks was extended the 
donors. 

On motion the old officers were J^d* 
nominated for the ensuing year, the 
election to take place at the January 
meeting. The nominations were as 
follows: President, George Steinman; 
vice presidents, F. R. Diffenderffer and 
W. U. Hensel; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Martha B. Clark; recording 
secretary, Charles B. Hollinger; 
librarian. Miss Lottie M. Bausman; 
treasurer, A. K. Hostetter; executive 
committee, Mrs. Sarah B. Carpenter, 
Mrs. M. N. Robinson, D. F. Magee, 
Esq., H. Frank EiShleman, Esq., D. B. 
Landls, George F. K. Erisman, Dr. U. 
K. Buehrle, L. B. Herr, John L. 
Summy, Monroe B. Hirsh. 

The following new members were 
elected: J. Newton Stauffer, Mrs. W. 
C. Sapp, Mrs. Walter C. Herr, W. Y. 
Haldy, A. A. Hubley, Harry B. Hostet- 
ter, Edward D. Ruth and C. H. Mar- 
tin, of this city; Margaret Wade, of 
Washington, D. C, and Mrs. Estelle 
Bucher, of Mt. Joy. 

The following were proposed for 
membership: D. H. Sensenig, of this 
city; Mrs. John Scott, of Philadel- 
phia; Samuel S. Symons. Marietta; 
H. C. Symons, Millersvllle, and John 
G. Zook, Lititz. 



